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PREFACE 


The Qur’an, the Sunnah, the sir ah, and the Sharfah are key ele¬ 
ments in Islam. The study of the origins and development of these 
elements is therefore essential for an understanding of genesis of 
Islamic history and civilization. Unfortunately, the study of Islamic 
origins is rife with debate. Not only do contemporary scholars often 
disagree with the traditional Muslim depiction(s) of Islamic origins, 
but as this volume attests, these scholars often strongly disagree with 
each other. The result of this debate is the production of several 
competing and mutually exclusive theories of the origin of Islam. 

In 1996 the editors of the journal Method & Theory in the Study of 
Religion (MTSR) approached me to do a special issue on Islam. My 
research had focused on Islamic origins, and so I thought that the 
most contentious issues were those raised by John Wansbrough in 
his Qur’anic Studies published about two decades earlier. My motivation 
in pursuing those issues was selfish. While I found his methods and 
theories intriguing, I was not certain that I fully understood them. 
Nor was I certain if I accepted them. I had hoped to use the MTSR 
issue to invite various scholars to argue for or against, allowing their 
arguments to persuade me. To my great surprise, only those who 
shared, or at least sympathized with, Wansbrough’s views agreed to 
participate in the project. Even with this one-sided perspective, that 
issue of MTSR, subtitled Islamic Origins Reconsidered: John Wansbrough 
and the Study of Early Islam, generated a great deal of extremely pos¬ 
itive response and continues to do so even five years later. 

In fact, it received enough attention that Russell T. McCutcheon, 
the editor of MTSR, suggested that the five papers serve as the basis 
of a larger independent anthology on the subject of Islamic origins. 
However, two of the papers had already been reprinted in another 
anthology, and I preferred to have a more representative sample of 
the various methodologies and theories that are applied by scholars 
of early Islam. To that end I contacted a diverse group of scholars 
of Islamic origins: diverse in specialty, seniority, and methodology. 
I asked them for articles that explored the various contemporary the¬ 
ories on the development of Islam in the first three centuries A.H. 
and exemplified (and discussed the relative merits of) the various 
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sources and methodologies used to support these theories. The articles 
assembled here come from scholars who often disagree with each other, 
at times vehemently. The furtherance of this debate, though, is one of 
the main purposes of this anthology. Another purpose of the anthol¬ 
ogy is to highlight how inextricably intertwined method and theory 
are with one’s understanding of the origins of Islam. It is impossi¬ 
ble to be “neutral” or aloof from such “theoretical” discussions. 

I have arranged the articles under the largely arbitrary headings 
of “History and Sirah,” “Sunnah and Hadlth,” “Qur’an and Tafsir ,” 
and “Shan'ah and Fiqh.” The articles were grouped by the main 
subject they addressed, but as will be readily apparent, the methods 
and theories applied or discussed in one subject area are equally 
applicable or relevant to the others. I have chosen to reprint only 
one article, Wansbrough’s Res Ipsa Loquitur: History and Mimesis. As 
one of the most prominent “revisionists” or “skeptics” I allow him 
to open the debate. The final word (in this anthology) I give, how¬ 
ever, to a scholar opposes many of Wansbrough’s conclusions, at 
least on the chronology and provenance of early Islamic texts. Apart 
from these superficial arrangements, no other significance ties in the 
order of the papers. Nor have I written an introduction in which to 
contextualize the papers. The methods and theories adopted in each 
article speak for themselves; even those that make no explicit refer¬ 
ence to method and theory clearly demonstrate the assumptions that 
underlie their arguments. To discuss Islamic origins, and as a result 
early Islamic history and civilization, is to discuss method and theory. 
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RES IPSA LOQUITUR: HISTORY AND MIMESIS* 


John E. Wansbrough 


When in London Albert Einstein, following upon the Royal Society’s 
successful expedition to photograph a solar eclipse, described the move¬ 
ment of bodies as contingent on a ‘system of co-ordinates’, 1 he observed 
an ancient and general principle in the organization of all experience: 
namely, that empirical data were of use only insofar as they could 
be related to a field of perception already plotted. The principle was 
of course analogy, and the system of co-ordinates an essential frame¬ 
work for making what is strange and unruly into the familiar and 
orderly: in other words, an exercise in intellectual domestication. 

In these days of intense speculation on why and how we think 
what we think, analogy is so much taken for granted that all mys¬ 
tery must seem to be accounted for, and all data in jeopardy of 
becoming ‘obvious’ (to employ a current catchword) or self-evident. 
Hence my selection of title for this important occasion, in which I 
am hardly qualified to participate, but nonetheless sensitive to the 
great honour of your President’s invitation to do so. Naturally, it is 
not all that difficult to discover some point of contact between my 
interests and those of Einstein, whose thought and activities com¬ 
prehended most of the human condition (Terentius: Homo sum, humani 
nil a me alienum puto). My subject this evening is (and for a very long 
time has been) the nature of historical discourse and its apparently 
endless proliferation of literary expression. 

Acknowledgement of historiography as literature is, though somewhat 
grudging, now fairly widespread. This may be nothing more than 
recoil from attempts to make of history a fully fledged science (recently 
dubbed ‘Cliometrics’), but ‘literature’ here seems to imply little more 
than the fact that history is usually written in narrative prose, with, 


* Originally published as John E. Wansbrough, Res Ipsa Loquitur: History and 
Mimesis, Albert Einstein Memorial Lectures (Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, 1987) and originally read March 16, 1986. The article 
therefore uses British spelling and conforms to a different editorial system. 

1 In response to an invitation from the Times, 28 November 1919. 
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as one historian put it, ‘the added constraint of factuality’. 2 On both 
counts, of narrative style and of factuality, the assertion may be thought 
just a little ingenuous, as any serious student of ‘literature’ is bound 
to observe. It is well known that Aristotle reckoned history amongst 
his literary genres, but with the significant observation that its proper 
domain is the particular descriptive statement from which nothing rel¬ 
evant might be omitted. 3 That was in contrast to poetry, characterized 
by the universal truth of a general statement. Two remarks seem perti¬ 
nent: (1) Aristotle’s distinction between the two genres turns upon the 
implicit (!) role of referent in historiography, about which he is some¬ 
what naive; (2) his definitions are embedded in a discussion of mime¬ 
sis, about which I will in due course have something more to say. 

At least the scene was set, some twenty-five hundred years ago, 
for an analysis of what the historian ought to be about. In the view 
of Aristotle, it might seem, his task was to depict in the most minute 
detail the events of the past. There are some, even today, who sup¬ 
pose their task to be ‘discovery of a pre-existing true state of affairs’. 4 
Most, however, recognize that they must settle for something less 
than that, namely, a selectivity that in turn not merely imposes upon 
them choice of topic but also a corresponding stylistic constraint. 
What exactly, in other words, is a sentence? 

With that question I am admittedly compelled to trespass upon 
the domains of the linguist, the philosopher and the literary critic, as 
well, of course, as that of the novelist. In a typically provocative essay, 
Clifford Geertz has shown how the traditional disciplinary fines of 
demarcation have been dissolved. In an impressive parade of names 
from Steiner and Levi-Strauss to Doctorow, Borges and Nabokov, 
the intentional blurring of genres is demonstrated, to-an extent that 
must obliterate the ancient and time-honoured distinction between 
history and fiction. 5 Now, whatever one might think of this develop¬ 
ment, it is clearly here to stay and must cause some unease among 
historians who had staked a claim on their special ability to tell us 


2 Cf. J. Barzun, Clio and the Doctors, Chicago 1974, esp. pp. 54-59, 116-118. 

3 Poetics, 1451 and 1459; cf. G. Grube, The Greek and Roman Critics, London 1965, 
pp. 83—85; R. Humphreys, ‘The Historian, His Documents, and the Elementary 
Modes of Historical Thought’, History and Theory, XIX (1980), pp. 1-20. 

4 E.H. Carr, What is History?, London 1961, esp. pp. 85—102; cf J. Price, review 
of Carr, in History and Theory, III (1964), pp. 136-145. 

5 C. Geertz, ‘Blurred Genres—The Refiguration of Social Thought’, The American 
Scholar, XLIX (1979-1980), pp. 165-179. 
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‘what really happened’ (‘wie es eigentlich gewesen). Thus, the ‘language 
game’ has got to be played, and, moreover, from the premise that 
text is the primary datum of human experience. Further requisites are 
a literate public, a concept of ‘reading’ as productive, and curiosity 
about ‘writing’ as not merely interpretative but creative in the onto¬ 
logical sense ( Gestaltung ). 

One consequence will be the need for historians to explain, in 
/jorf-Aristotclian terms (!), how what they do is different from writing 
novels. Both those ancient parameters, ‘referent’ and ‘mimesis’, will 
undoubtedly benefit from further scrutiny. It is no longer enough to 
be assured that the ‘sources’ tell us this or that. The very prose in 
which the assurance is expressed has become suspect. To adduce many 
instances would not be so difficult but certainly distracting. What I 
propose here is examination of two such [examples], actually quite 
dissimilar, but which for methodological reasons appear to have 
attracted a very similar if not quite identical treatment. 

My first example is the commentary generated by a significant (!) 
portion of Arabia in the seventh century C.E. Of that there exists a 
good deal, in a more or less continuous stream from then until now. 
‘Stream’ is perhaps not the right word: ‘torrent’ might be more appro¬ 
priate to the volume of literature provoked by the uninterrupted 
effort to depict the origins of Islam. And that is the first point I should 
like to make. The very quantity of the corpus must figure in its crit¬ 
ical assessement. Like the Mongol conquest, the discovery of the 
New World, and the French Revolution, that remote Arabic ‘event’ 
now constitutes a major preoccupation of the historians’ guild. From 
this position it has undoubtedly profited, and that is my second point. 
Quantity not merely produces but determines quality: very few are 
the exegetical methods that have not been, in the course of this long 
and arduous confrontation with the past, exploited in an attempt to 
understand that literature. I see these as falling into one of the three 
following categories: (a) Islam as the re-casting of pre-Islamic Arabia; 
(b) Islam as the product of minority (external) historiography; (c) 
Islam as the response to interconfessional (Judaeo-Christian) polemic, 
what I have elsewhere essayed to describe as the ‘sectarian milieu’. 6 
Now, it is not my intention this evening to burden you with what 
I have offered historians by way of exegesis. The passage of time 


6 J.E. Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu—Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation 
History , Oxford 1978, passim, but esp. pp. 32-49 and 114-119. 
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involves a significant intellectual therapy, and while I have not moved 
in any of the directions so ardently advocated by my many critics, 
I have managed to move, and this must be a token of some residual 
vitality. The process is standard and thus familiar: comparison throws 
up as many antitheses as it does analogies, and it was by juxtaposition 
of this first example with my second—a not so significant (!) portion 
of Syria in the fourteenth century B.C.E.—that I was impressed by 
the enduring obstinacy of historical method. 

But let us consider for a moment that remote portion of Arabia. 
Bereft of archaeological witness and hardly attested in pre-Islamic 
Arabic or external sources, the seventh-century Hijaz owes its his¬ 
toriographical existence almost entirely to the creative endeavour of 
Muslim and Orientalist scholarship. Though I am obliged to add that 
these have seldom been found in collusion, there is an impressive 
unanimity in their assent to the historical ‘fact’. Since the evidence, 
or its absence, is common to both traditions, it might be thought 
that they share certain methodological presuppositions. These could 
be set out in the following ways: 

(a) as ‘paradigm’ = the general hypothesis according to which empir¬ 
ical and other data are perceived; 7 

(b) as ‘structure’ = the system of co-ordinates by which analogy and 
internal consistency are established; 8 

(c) as ‘linguistic closure’ = the syntactic and semantic constraints im¬ 
posed by selection of a vocabulary to depict events in language. 9 

Now, together these rubrics are meant to comprehend the sum of 
techniques available to the historian in his exegetical task. They also 
happen to describe the means available to any writer, or, for that 
matter, speaker, whose intention it is to convey an impression (and 
it can be no more than that) of his own or someone else’s experi¬ 
ence. Appeal to ‘common sense’ is merely recourse to a (one hopes) 
shared paradigm; explanation can only be insistence upon an intel¬ 
ligible choice of structure; and style must inevitably reveal a personal 


7 S.C. Pepper, World Hypotheses—A Study in Evidence, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966, 
esp. pp. 115-137; T.S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago 1970, esp. 
pp. 43-51. 

8 R. Barthes, ‘Historical Discourse’, in Structuralism—A Reader, London 1970, pp. 
145-155; J. Culler, Structuralist Poetics, London 1975, passim, but esp. pp. 96-109. 

9 Wansbrough (above, n. 6), pp. 141-142 ad M. Arkoun, ‘Logocentrisme et verite 
religieuse dans la pensee islamique’, Studia Islamica, XXXV (1972), pp. 5-51. 
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decision about the adequacy of language to the task of description. 
This is not to say that historical or any other literature can persist 
(at least for very long) in a condition of solipsism. All expression is 
constrained—indeed imprisoned—by the grammar of a sentence. 

And what has all that got to do with the seventh-century Hijaz? 
I would say approximately this: the sources for that historical event 
are exclusively literary, predominantly exegetical, and incarcerated 
in a grammar designed to stress the immediate equivalence of word 
and world. Or, I might be inclined to add: all we know is what we 
have been told. With neither artifact nor archive, the student of 
Islamic origins could quite easily become victim of a literary and 
linguistic conspiracy. He is, of course, mostly convinced that he is 
not. Reason for that must be confidence in his ability to extrapo¬ 
late from the literary version(s) what is likely to have happened. The 
confidence is certainly manifest; the methodological premises that 
ought to support, or, at least, accompany it, are less so. One can 
only suspect the existence somewhere of a tacitly shared paradigm, 
that is, an assumption that the literature in question has documen¬ 
tary value. Such it has, indeed, though not quite in the sense here 
supposed. However that may be, the assumption itself might seem 
to be corroborated by a further curious circumstance: I mean the 
near absence of Islamic data from comparative studies of religion. 
The material from which relevant data could so easily be culled has 
come to be regarded as sui generis, as though of value only for the 
unique historical phenomenon it purports to depict. Now, while all 
historical phenomena are admittedly unique, the means of describ¬ 
ing them are severely limited. I refer to linguistic constraints: whether 
these entail, or merely reflect, conceptual ones, is a problem I am 
unable to solve. In any case, the constraints themselves permit erec¬ 
tion of a ‘system of co-ordinates’, and thus discovery of the analo¬ 
gies indispensable to description. Of course the procedure can be 
exaggerated, and we have had warnings enough about the dangers 
of ‘parallelomania’, at least when defined as historical diffusion. But 
that definition is neither complete, nor, for that matter, necessary. 

Reading literature as history is a common if controversial pastime. 
While I am often tempted to respond by reading history as litera¬ 
ture (and have frequently been accused of this impropriety), there is 
surely some more practical mode for making the transfer from unique 
event to general proposition. In order to deal with the reports of 
seventh-century Arabia, I divided the field into constants and variables: 
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the former representing the ‘basic categories’ common to most descrip¬ 
tions of monotheism; the latter representing ‘local components’ that 
give each version its special character. Recourse to this simple tax¬ 
onomy seemed to facilitate a discussion of Islamic origins in terms 
that would make sense to any student of religion, in short, to make 
of the unfamiliar an intelligible unit of study. The constants were 
prophet, scripture, and sacred language; the variables were the 
specifically Arabian features of these, together with such traces of 
local usage as could be inferred from its later abrogation by the new 
faith (e.g. in ritual practice and civil law). In this scheme of things, 
the problem of diffusion need not, but inevitably does, arise. The 
obvious, and certainly easier, alternative is to calculate the factor of 
polygenesis: that is, prophets are the agents of divine revelation which, 
once recorded, must contain the sacred language of God’s word. 
That calculus does not, of course, yield a specifically Mosaic exem¬ 
plar for Muhammad or a Davidic genealogy for Jesus. But those are 
variables and of only marginal interest to the structural study of reli¬ 
gious phenomena. However, my proposals have found favour with 
neither Muslims nor Orientalists, and that, I suspect, for the very 
reason that historians regard their task as the elucidation not of con¬ 
stants but of variables. The paradigm, I have suggested, is Aristotelian 
and just possibly in need of revision. The two points at which such 
might be undertaken are the concepts of referent and mimesis. 

Though mostly employed as an existential, hence empirical, con¬ 
cept, ‘referent’ requires for all but the contemporary chronicler an 
act of faith. The act is of course not quite arbitrary: it is sanctioned 
by guild membership. One reads the works of one’s colleagues, and, 
sooner or later, something like a consensus emerges. In most cases 
that will have been underpinned by the ‘hard’, if often mute and 
impenetrable, evidence of archaeology and/or archive. But not always. 
And I have referred repeatedly to the literary and exegetical char¬ 
acter of the sources for the seventh-century Hijaz. The implicit caveat 
is heard but seldom heeded. The notion of literary ‘convention’ must 
be in some way found abhorrent, for there is a perennial urge to 
substitute for it historical ‘reality’. (I am here reminded of the recur¬ 
rent question asked by my children, when many, many years ago I 
used to read aloud to them in that last hour before bedtime such 
classics as Oliver Twist and David Copperfield'. ‘Is it true?’ they would 
ask. They meant of course ‘Did it happen?’, and while I could hardly 
assure them of that, I was able to say that it was very true indeed.) 
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In other words, ‘referent’ may also function as a literary convention, 
as that attractive (because reassuring) link between experience as 
reader and experience in life. But if ‘referent’ is a psychological 
necessity, its historicity is not thereby confirmed. Now, Aristotle told 
us that the purpose of history, as a literary genre (!), was to retail 
the event in all (not merely its significant!) detail. He took into account 
neither the fallibility of the eye-witness nor the constraints of the 
medium (= language) available to him for that task. I have already 
intimated that his assessment was ingenuous. Unfortunately, he uttered 
no further word on that particular subject, and one must suppose 
that those otherwise precious powers of analysis were in this instance 
satisfied with what everyone knows to be ‘common sense’. 

In respect of mimesis Aristotle had rather more to say. Much of 
it is widely familiar as an analysis of representation, and in partic¬ 
ular of mimicry and imitation. 10 The context is tragedy and the 
examples theatrical. Of epic mimesis he thought rather less, and 
found only Homer to be an unqualified success. It was this treat¬ 
ment of the subject, defined as ‘the reproductions of reality’, that 
generated the now classical monograph of Erich Auerbach. 11 But 
elsewhere, Aristotle employed the term ‘mimesis’ to describe the rela¬ 
tion of numbers to geometric figures, and thus introduced, as it were, 
a new dimension into the argument. 12 That was the condition that 
the mimetic process involved transfer to a different medium, a pos¬ 
tulate not so easily derived from his analysis of tragedy. Epic poetry 
might have provoked this apergu, as would have history, but in the 
event did not. It is of course the notion of a new (or different) 
medium that requires a definition of mimesis not as ‘reproduction’ 
but as ‘production of reality’. And that provides a rationale for the 
creative licence to which so few historians are inclined to lay claim. 
Grounds for this modesty must be manifold, and I would not dream 
of trying to identify them. What must, however, be said is that his¬ 
toriography, like every other kind of literature, does employ a new 
medium. That medium is language, which involves willy-nilly its own 
set of constraints. For example, nothing can be linguistically depicted 


10 Poetics, 1447-1462. 

11 E. Auerbach, Mimesis—Dargestellte Wirklichkett in der abendlandischen Literatur, Bern 
1946, passim, but e.g. p. 183 ad Dante. 

12 Metaphysics, V, 14; cf. V. Zuckerkandl, ‘Mimesis’, Merkur, XII (1958), pp. 
225-240; J.E. Wansbrough, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XXXIX 
(1976), pp. 443-445. 
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except as linear and sequential. That very meaning of ‘syntax’ = 
order generates in narrative prose a capsular consistency that, in the 
context of historical discourse, takes on an uncanny resemblance to 
logic and causality. Language is also constrained by semantic asso¬ 
ciation: every unit evokes not merely itself, but also its antithesis and 
a penumbra of metaphorical and metonymical reference. Employment 
of such simple and apparently unambiguous epithets as ‘regalian’, 
‘sacral’, ‘urban’, ‘mercantile’ etc. must entail for every reader and, 
more important, every writer a concatenation of acquired imagery 
that can hardly be presupposed or, more important, pre-controlled. 

Now, my purpose in adducing these homespun truths is to remind 
you of this simple and quite straightforward precept: the historical 
record consists of nothing more or less than human utterance and 
ought to be assessed by reference to all the criteria now assembled 
for this very rewarding task. If I have managed (and this is all but 
certain) to persuade you that what we know of the seventh-century 
Hijaz is the product of intense literary activity, then that record has 
got to be interpreted in accordance with what we know of literary 
criticism. My own experiment, in terms of structural features and 
formulaic phraseology, was never intended to be more than that: an 
experiment. Reactions to it provoke the impression that to histori¬ 
ans the factor of ambiguity is not especially welcome. What seems 
to be required is some kind of certainty that what is alleged to have 
happened actually did. I doubt very much whether, for this partic¬ 
ular segment of the story, we can attain to that certainty: the req¬ 
uisite material is not to hand. And that is the purpose of my second 
example of historical mimesis. Here, scholarship basks in an almost 
unique condition of liberty: the sources are exclusively archaeologi¬ 
cal and the record innocent of any contextual analogy to standard 
models. That these basic conditions have not deterred historians from 
erecting a ‘system of co-ordinates’ and from ‘discovery of a pre-exist¬ 
ing true state of affairs’ must tell us something about the dedication 
to ‘fact’ of that professional guild. 

About the second example: the phrase ‘a not so significant portion 
of Syria in the fourteenth century B.C.E.’ is merely intended to con¬ 
vey the absence of an exegetical factor in the extant record from 
the Bronze Age settlement at Ras Shamra known to us as Ugarit. 
Its traces are severely and literally ‘objective’: these include a remark¬ 
ably heterogeneous range of artifacts, several collections of cuneiform 
tablets exhibiting at least six languages, evidence of municipal, reli- 
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gious, funerary and domestic architecture, distributed in an urban 
plan containing carefully executed portions of enclosed and open 
space, on a site so far estimated to be an area of fifty acres, to which 
may be added the nearly adjacent coastal sites of Minet el-Beida 
and Ras Ibn Hani. Even without external support, all this had to 
be capable of yielding some sort of image for a toponym virtually 
unknown to Orientalist scholarship until the discovery of the Amarna 
correspondence. 13 Circumstantial evidence, subsequently perceived, 
has been only marginally helpful: e.g. random attestation in cuneiform 
(Ebla, Man, Alalakh, Palestine) and Egyptian (Karnak, Memphis) 
sources. The full chronology of Ugarit is almost entirely notional: 
‘fourteenth century B.C.E.’, based on Amarna, is symbolic of a pos¬ 
sible millennium 2200—1200. ‘Significance’, in other words, has had 
to be read into, not out of, the traces. The process might be described 
as one of metamorphosis: from discrete and antiquarian remnants 
towards a legible pattern of meaningful experience. That this could 
be achieved at all required a good deal of imagination and the appli¬ 
cation of several techniques in essence and fact quite different from 
those of the literary critic. Here we have no commentary for analy¬ 
sis, which is all we had for the seventh-century Hijaz, but rather, 
an abundance of hard and mute ‘fact’. 

So confronted, the historian of the ancient Near East has been 
compelled to adopt at least one—often more—of a number of strate¬ 
gies for expression of these data. In theory his choice might appear 
to be unlimited; in practice it has been unexpectedly restricted. Reason 
for this must he somewhere in the acceptance of a paradigm for 
assessing discrete and random witness (archaeology is after all noto¬ 
riously unpredictable): i.e. it can only be read in terms of a pre¬ 
figured system of co-ordinates. Selection of the system will in turn 
depend on what is already available. For Ugarit the choice compre¬ 
hended several (vaguely) contemporary models (themselves hardly 
certain in their political and socio-economic contours): e.g. Hittite, 
Aegean, Cypriot, Canaanite, and Egyptian. The manner in which 
Ugaritic data have been slotted into these unstable structures inspires 
only qualified confidence. For example, the site has been described 


13 I.e. 1887: J.A. Rnudtzon, Die El-Amama Tafeln, Leipzig 1906-1915, esp. pp. 
308-318 and (O. Weber) 1016-1017, 1097-1102; cf. C. Kiihne, Die Chronobgie da 
intematiotialen Korrespondenz von El-Aimma (Alter Orient und Altes Testament), Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1973; J.G. Hemtz, Index documentmre des textes d’El-Amama, Wiesbaden 1982. 
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both as a ‘maritime metropolis’ and as a ‘territorial state’. One might 
be excused for supposing that it was none of the above-mentioned 
contemporary contexts, but rather Venice, that supplied this partic¬ 
ular model. The maritime dimensions of Ugarit are traced from the 
Aegean via the coast of Hittite Asia Minor and Cyprus to Egypt (on 
the basis of some very ambiguous documentation); its territorial di¬ 
mensions are estimated to include some sixty kilometres of coastline 
by about forty kilometres of hinterland = 2400 sq km of political 
hegemony, containing 195 named localities with a population of 
around 25,000. 14 Evidence for that reconstruction has been derived 
from the occurrence of toponyms in Ugaritic chancery records, none 
of which provides unequivocal witness to the political entity so 
depicted. But that was only the beginning. Once the general situa¬ 
tion of Ugarit had been staked out in the interstices of surrounding 
archaeology, it seemed easy enough to fill the gaps by recourse to 
a series of case studies, each the product of a separate comparison 
with materials quite disparate in time and space. 

Perhaps the most remarkable, and certainly the best known, have 
been those adduced to support a reconstruction of culture in Ugarit: 
its language is described as Proto-West Semitic (mostly via Classical 
Arabic), its literature is deemed Canaanite epic (mostly via Biblical 
Hebrew), and its religion interpreted as a version of ancient Near 
Eastern mythology (via tenuous correspondence with the theophonic 
nomenclature of a Semitic pantheon). 15 While none of these pos¬ 
tulates is entirely without substance, the first two might be thought 
to suffer from a kind of diachronic disability, and the third from a 
generous proportion of unaccounted for onomastic. At least two char¬ 
acteristics of the procedure inherent in this exercise are salient: (1) the 
easy metamorphosis of the philologist’s hypothesis into the historian’s 
‘fact’; and (2) the reconstruction of Ugarit as a source or vehicle of 
subsequent evolution. The methodological significance of both is enor¬ 
mous. Together they constitute the paradigm of historical explanation. 


14 A panoply of this exegesis may be found apud M. Liverani, Storia di Ugarit nel- 
I’eta degli archivi politici, Rome 1962; M. Astour, ‘Ugarit and the Great Powers’, in 
Ugarit in Retrospect, Winona Lake (Indiana) 1981, pp. 3-29; M. Heltzer, The Internal 
Organization of the Kingdom of Ugarit, Wiesbaden 1982 (with reference to earlier studies). 

15 E.g. S. Segert, A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
1984; J.C.L. Gibson, Canaanite Myths and Legends, Edinburgh 1977; J.C. de Moor, 
‘The Semitic Pantheon of Ugarit’, Ugaritforschungen, II (1970), pp. 187-228. 
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One works, after all, from established fact towards a linear sequence 
of development. Nothing is more welcome than that which can be 
seen to herald the later circumstance, even or perhaps especially 
when its intrinsic ambiguity has been interpreted precisely to that 
end. The circularity of this logic has of course been noticed, but sel¬ 
dom taken fully into account in the actual calculation of results. To 
this day the Ugaritic language, even its alphabet, is something of 
an enigma, its hterature only barely elucidated (and certainly not in 
a hnear development that could have produced the Hebrew Bible), 
and its religious expression remains incarcerated in a plethora of as 
yet unexplained god-names and rituals. 16 But that is not to say that 
the reconstruction so far generated is without value. Every configuration 
of data has got to be of some use, if only to remind us of its method¬ 
ological hmits. But the sum of such lucubration is less important 
than the means by which it was dehvered. 

Less weh developed, but gathering gradually in substance, are the 
‘case studies’ concerned with the political entity called Ugarit. Here 
all available data have been assimilated to a model of monarchic 
authority: not merely monarchic, but autocratic in expression and 
dynastic in transmission. Once adopted, this interpretation has dic¬ 
tated the course of further description, e.g., 

(a) internal administration: the ‘king’ as initiator and final arbiter of 
executive decisions; 

(b) external relations: the ‘king’ as sole respondent in negotiation, 
whether in tributary or autonomous status; 

(c) military organization: the ‘king’ as sole donor of rank and authority; 

(d) naval organization: the ‘king’ as disposer of fleet movement and 
allocation; 

(e) economic activity: the ‘king’ as source and exclusive principal of 
commercial transactions. 

Evidence for this remarkable versatility has been found in chancery 
records, admittedly plentiful but also notably lacunal in their coverage 
of the transactional apparatus. But once linked to a familiar model, 
the gaps could be filled by resort to imaginative reconstruction. Like 
all such, the ‘regalian’ model exhibits an a priori decision about the 


16 Cf. J.E. Wansbrough, ‘Antonomasia—The Case for Semitic “em” ’ in Figurative 
Language in the Ancient Near East, London 1987 (forthcoming). 
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relevance of archaeological/archival data. It is here not a matter of 
selectivity, but of a hermeneutic grid by means of which all the avail¬ 
able material could be processed. The result was thus predetermined. 
The method is admittedly a standard one and hardly without precedent. 
Its point of departure, however, is nothing more than a reading of 
the West Semitic term ‘m.l.k.’ as unambiguous reference to ‘king- 
ship’, a meaning it did eventually acquire, but rather later than the 
period in question. Without that gratuitously adduced ingredient, the 
chancery records of Ugarit attest to the indisputable activity of a 
merchant oligarchy exhibiting the normal gain-motivated behaviour 
of businessmen. 17 

In this very context of source analysis a further point could be made. 
The polyglot chancery of Ugarit, to which I have already referred, has 
been traditionally aligned with the practice of contemporary and land¬ 
locked models served by Akkadian as lingua franca. While the abundance 
of tablets in that very language must attest to its widespread use, 
that can hardly be adduced as witness to its exclusive employment 
for international relations. One needs tittle more than the material 
pertinent to contact between Cyprus and Ugarit to suppose that in 
the Levantine context the Ugaritic language enjoyed intelligibility far 
beyond the confines of the metropolis. This surmise might also benefit 
from an historian’s analogy: if the later Phoenician commercial expan¬ 
sion did not depend on, it almost certainly profited from, the concomi¬ 
tant spread of its local idiom. But even without this, one could guess 
from the Ugaritic finds beyond Ugarit that communication might 
occasionally take place outside the strictures of a complex and arduous 
school tradition (which is the only way that Akkadian can be described). 
Moreover, the respective distribution in the chancery records of Ugaritic 
and Akkadian scarcely shows demarcation along the tines of inter¬ 
nal and external business—that is, Akkadian is abundantly exhibited 
in both spheres. It is tempting to suppose that selection is directly 
related to scribal training and a certain degree of experiment. The 
creation of a chancery rhetoric is the product of several variables, 
of which only the most obvious is communication. With a single 
exception, itself merely a paraphrase, we have no instance of a doc¬ 
ument in both Ugaritic and Akkadian versions. A provisional con- 


17 Cf. J.E. Wansbrough, ‘Ugarit—Bronze Age Hansa?’ in Asian Trade Routes, 
London 1987 (forthcoming). 
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elusion would have to be that the chancery scribe wrote the lan¬ 
guage he knew best. On the other hand, it would not be amiss to 
acknowledge the fragmentary character of archaeological data. 18 

In what, then, does the ‘significance’ of Ugarit consist? Its ‘factu- 
ality’ can hardly be disputed; its meaning, however, is a methodological 
construct. While this ought to provoke no particular surprise, it may 
be worth mentioning a recent application of the data. In his study 
of economic structures in the ancient Near East, Morris Silver made 
liberal use of the Ugaritic material to demonstrate the existence of 
a market economy in the second millennium B.C.E. As must be well 
known, the argument is addressed to the thesis of Karl Polanyi which 
asserted the opposite, namely, that economic transactions in the 
Bronze Age were initiated and implemented from a regalian centre, 
what is, in other words, professionally defined as a ‘palace economy’. 19 
While in my view Silver’s interpretation of the data is emphatically 
sounder than Polanyi’s, it must be said that both are economists, 
and thus dependent upon the exegesis made available by historians. 
To have achieved such diametrically opposed readings, each must 
have started from an independently adopted ‘system of co-ordinates’. 
Like most of the random and discrete findings of ancient Near Eastern 
archaeology, the material from Ugarit is obstinately mute. Its organ¬ 
ization demands a self-conscious commitment to a style of historical 
discourse that equates causality with continuity. But it is precisely 
the absence of continuity in these data that attracts attention to the 
stylistic exercise. Prosopography is exiguous, localities are elusive, 
institutions evanescent, and the actual transactions of daily life a mat¬ 
ter of deduction from ‘common sense’. That despite these disabilities 
a coherent account of Ugarit could have been produced attests to an 
admirable and perennial mimetic talent. For the archaeologist Aristotle’s 


18 Cf. J.E. Wansbrough, ‘Ugaritic in Chancery Practice’, in Cuneiform Archives and 
Libraries—Papers Read at the 30th Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale. Leiden, 1983 
(Publications de l’lnstitut historique et archeologique neerlandais de Stamboul, LVII), 
Istanbul 1986, pp. 205-209. Further observations on these matters are set out in 
my forthcoming study entitled Chancery Practice and the Problem of Lingua Franca. 

19 M. Silver, Economic Structures of the Ancient Near East, London 1985, esp. pp. 71-144 
ad theses of K. Polanyi finally expressed in the posthumous edition of H. Pearson, 
The Livelihood of Man, New York 1981; but cf. already K.R. Veenhof, Aspects of Old 
Assyrian Trade and Its Terminology, Leiden 1972, esp. pp. 345-357; R. Adams, ‘Anthropo¬ 
logical Perspectives on Ancient Trade’, Current Anthropology, XV (1974), pp. 239-258; 
J. Gledhill & M. Larsen, ‘The Polanyi Paradigm and a Dynamic Analysis of Archaic 
States’, in Theory and Explanation in Archaeology, New York 1982, pp. 197-229. 
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‘referent’ is supplied; its ‘context’ = significance has got to be found, 
and that is the reason for my juxtaposition of two such markedly 
different specimens of historical inquiry. 

And yet, their treatment has not been so very different. It must 
by now have become clear that my expectations of historical method 
are seldom fulfilled. I should have supposed that two such contrasting 
sets of data must generate distinctive modes of analysis. Instead, a 
mildly interesting convergence of method is discernible: while the 
artifacts of Ugarit have been translated into a narrative pattern of 
events, the literary account of the Hijaz has gradually assumed the 
status of an archaeological site. The element common to both is 
stratigraphic analysis. Its purpose is identification of something tan¬ 
gible that can in turn be called ‘fact’. On a dig, this imagery is nat¬ 
urally persuasive; in a chronicle it is in danger of missing the point. 
But it does indicate selection of a paradigm that generates not merely 
the appropriate question but also the type of answer expected. Once 
uttered that expectation is rarely disappointed. It is after all in the 
nature of things that it should not be. And that is what one might, 
perhaps uncharitably, call the ‘tyranny of history’. 

Now, in recent years a great deal (even, perhaps, too much) has 
been written about the nature of ‘historical understanding’, identified by 
such tags as ‘metahistory’, 20 ‘dialectic’, 21 and ‘hermeneutics’. 22 But no 
amount of conceptual theorizing has been able to dispel the apparently 
deep-seated conviction that ‘history’ is essentially historiography. What¬ 
ever acts of collection and collocation might precede the composition, 
its expression is narrative. I am also inclined to believe that its per¬ 
ception too is narrative: that is to say, follows a ‘story-line’, has some¬ 
thing tike a ‘plot’, is linear (exhibits causal nexus) and cumulative 
(everything counts). It is according to these parameters that one can 
understand the seductive power of sentence structure. Attempts to 
escape this force are made from time to time, e.g. in ‘structuralism’ 23 
by dismissing the concept of ‘referent’; in ‘deconstruction’ 24 by deny- 


20 H. White, Metahistory—The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe, 
Baltimore 1973, esp. pp. 1-42. 

21 F. Jameson, Marxism and Form — Twentieth-Century Dialectical Theories of Literature, 
Princeton 1971, esp. pp. 306-416. 

22 R. Palmer, Hermeneutics, Evanston 1969, esp. pp. 3—71; E. McKnight, Meaning 
in Texts—The Historical Shaping of a Narrative Hermeneutics, Philadelphia 1978, esp. pp. 
91-204. 

23 See references above, in notes 8 and 22. 

24 M. Foucault, The Order of Things—An Archaeology of the Human Sciences, London 
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ing ‘syntactic’ continuity in experience. Neither has found, or is likely 
to find, universal assent. The reason for that lies probably in some 
vague but enduring conviction that the record has got to be read¬ 
able. And this will be as much a matter of epistemology as of lit¬ 
erature. There is, however, another factor in this process, a kind of 
safety-valve, as it were, that at the occasional expense of readability 
makes the record manageable: by reducing the cumulative burden 
and punctuating severely its linearity— 

there is no exercise of the intellect which is not, in the final analysis, 
useless. A philosophical doctrine begins as a plausible description of the 
universe; with the passage of the years it becomes a mere chapter— 
if not a paragraph or a name—in the history of philosophy. In liter¬ 
ature, this eventual caducity is even more notorious. 25 

That statement, from one of the greatest contemporary observers of 
the human condition, can be differently expressed as ‘textbook simpli¬ 
fication’, i.e. the summary of evidence in the form of detachable 
conclusions, or the relegation of earlier argument to condensed foot¬ 
note references. These techniques, by which enormous effort and vast 
erudition are reduced to manageable proportion, might be described 
as perennial features, hence constants of the historical record. 26 They 
are particularly noticeable in the two works I mentioned a mo¬ 
ment ago in the context of Ugarit. No one at all familiar with the 
sources (!) for Bronze Age history could suppress a gasp of astonish¬ 
ment at the occasional genius but persistent audacity of Polanyi and 
Silver in their recomposition of those laconic materials. 

The ‘detachable conclusion’ is of course a recurrent feature in his¬ 
tories of science. There, apparently, the context of problem-solving 
matters less than the solution itself as component of an abstract 
process more or less independent of its historical circumstances. The 
average reader’s knowledge of Einstein’s contributions to a general 
theory of relativity, for example, are seldom conditioned by any 
acquaintance with his development as a musician, philosopher or 
Zionist. Despite some recent, and occasionally polemical, contributions 


1970; cf. H. White, ‘Foucault Decoded—Notes from Underground’, Histoy and 
Theory, XII (1973), pp. 23-54. 

25 J.L. Borges, ‘Pierre Menard, Author of the Quixote’, Labyrinths, London 1970, 
pp. 69-70. 

26 Cf. Kuhn (above, n. 7), pp. 136-143; L. Mink, ‘The Autonomy of Historical 
Understanding’, History and Theory, V (1966), pp. 24-47. 
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the same may be said about historians of the Near and Middle 
East. 27 This would matter less for the ancient segment of that history, 
for which we have only archaeological evidence (and its modern 
exegetes are well known), than for the mediaeval period, for which 
we have only literary evidence. 

But with that complaint we (or at least I) have now come full cir¬ 
cle. My intention was to ask: ‘what is obvious, or self-evident?’ The 
answer, you must by now have guessed, is: ‘nothing, nothing at all.’ 
No record is unambiguous, and each demands an informed approach. 
In a recent and typical assault on this problem, Moses Finley declared 
a vested interest in the value of historical documentation over archae¬ 
ological artifact. 28 With that assertion he must have wished to announce 
a preference for the authorial presence of the chronicler to the inar¬ 
ticulate existence of a chance discovery. To that I can only say that 
it may seem easier, but is in fact the more difficult alternative. Neither 
kind of witness can of course be properly interrogated. Nor can the 
circumstances of either be properly reconstructed. Each utterance 
requires a special sort of exegesis that ought to take the place of a 
candid but naive appeal to ‘common sense’. 29 

In conclusion I should like to repeat a story that is in this com¬ 
pany very familiar, but which nonetheless is so stunningly relevant 
to the caducity of literary transmission that I could not resist: 

When the Baal Shem had a difficult task before him, he would go to 
a certain place in the woods, light a fire and meditate in prayer—and 
what he had set out to perform was done. When a generation later 
the ‘Maggid’ of Meseritz was faced with the same task he would go 
to the same place in the woods and say: We can no longer light the 
tire, but we can still speak the prayers—and what he wanted done 
became reality. Again a generation later Rabbi Moshe Leib of Sassov 
had to perform this task. And he too went into the woods and said: 
We can no longer light a fire, nor do we know the secret meditations 
belonging to the prayer, but we do know the place in the woods to 
which it all belongs—and that must be sufficient; and sufficient it was. 
But when another generation had passed and Rabbi Israel of Rishin 


27 E.g. E.W. Said, Orientalism, London 1978; R.C. Martin (ed.), Approaches to Islam 
in Religious Studies, Tucson (Arizona) 1985. 

28 M. Finley, The Use and Abuse of History, London 1975, esp. pp. 87-101. 

29 Valuable correctives in Biblical Archaeology Today—Proceedings of the International 
Congress on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem, April 1984, Jerusalem 1985, esp. F.M. Cross 
(pp. 9-15), B. Mazar (pp. 16-20), Y. Yadin (pp. 21-27), H. Tadmor (pp. 260-268), 
and E.E. Urbach (pp. 502-509). 
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was called upon to perform the task, he sat down on his golden chair 
in his casde and said: We cannot light the fire, we cannot speak the 
prayers, we do not know the place, but we can tell the story of how 
it was done. And the story which he told had the same effect as the 
actions of the other three . 30 

Now, could there be more eloquent testimony to the imaginative 
reconstruction of the past? Every author creates not merely his own 
precursors, but the very record of their activity, and I should not 
like to see historians exempted from this responsibility. 


30 S.J. Agnon, in G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, New York 1961, 
pp. 349-350. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF 
MUHAMMAD: THE PRODUCTION AND EVALUATION 
OF THE CORPUS OF TRADITIONS FROM 
'URWAH B. AL-ZUBAYR 

Gregor Schoeler 


I 

Research on the life of Muhammad is at present in a crisis. The sources, 
upon which the available biographies of the Prophet Muhammad 
(approximately 55-54 B.H./570-11/632) and the accounts of the 
early Islamic period are based, are works about the history of their 
early period that later generations recorded on the basis of transmis¬ 
sions. The distance between the earliest sources available to us and 
the events amounts to 150 to 200 years or more. Therefore, it is 
not sufficient to weigh the sources critically against each other; rather, 
a fundamental criticism of the transmission itself is necessary first. 1 

The current research on the life of Muhammad is characterized 
by the fact that two groups of researchers stand directly opposed to 
one another: The one group advocates, somewhat aggressively, the 
conviction that all transmitted traditions, in part because of great 
inner contradictions, legendary forms, and so forth, are to be rejected. 
The other group is opposed to that view. According to these re¬ 
searchers, the Islamic transmission, despite all these defects, has at 
least a genuine core, which can be recognized using the appropri¬ 
ate source-critical methods. The difficulty certainly consists of finding 
criteria by which the genuine is to be differentiated from spurious. 

All in all it can be stated that today a “stalemate” exists regarding 
the answer to the question of the authenticity of Islamic transmission. 
This resulted in a colloquium on the life of the Prophet Muhammad, 
which took place in 1997 in Nijmegen (in the Netherlands) under 


1 See, for example, P. Crone, Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic Polity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), llff.; for a thorough description, 
see G. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic der mushmischen Uberlieferung uber das Leben 
Mohamrmds (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996), 8-24. 
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the direction of Professor Harald Motzki and which brought together 
prominent representatives of both groups. 2 In the spring 2002 the 
Swiss National Fund granted the author of this contribution a research 
project limited to three years, during which this unsatisfactory dead¬ 
lock was to be terminated by a new approach to the problem. 

The idea of the project was connected to the conviction that neither 
the extensive trust in the Muslim transmission, represented by schol¬ 
ars such as F. Sezgin and (not quite so extremely) M.W. Watt, nor 
the total rejection of the traditional material, as it is endorsed by 
J. Wansbrough, P. Crone, and M. Cook, is successful; rather a middle 
way must be found. The correctness of this middle way will arise, it 
is hoped, from the compilation and evaluation of a corpus of traditions 
that are attributed by Islamic transmission to the earliest historical 
researcher (collector of historical reports), 'Urwah b. al-Zubayr 
(23/643-644-93-94/711-713). 3 

The traditions from 'Urwah contain the entire basic framework of 
the life of Muhammad. They are not preserved in the original form, 
but are—in further transmission—scattered in Aat/fi^-collections as 
well as in historical, legal, exegetical etc. works that were compiled 
in the third/ninth century and later, such as Ibn Ishaq-Ibn Hisham’s 
Sirah, ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s and Ibn Abi Shaybah’s Musannqf works, al- 
Bukhan’s and Muslim’s Sahlhs; al-Tabari’s historical work and com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an, Malik b. Anas’s Muwatta\ and so forth. It 
is obvious that not all the traditions attributed to 'Urwah are gen¬ 
uine, that is, actually go back to his collection activities and were 


2 The Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of the Sources. Edited by Harald Motzki. Islamic 
History and Civilization: Studies and Texts, Vol. 32. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000). 

3 For him see G. Schoeler, “‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1954—), 10:910-913. Earlier attempts to compile as completely as 
possible the corpus of traditions according to ‘Urwah are: J. von Stiilpnagel, ‘Urwa 
Ibn az-ffbair: Sein Leben und seine Bedeutung als Quelle Jruhislamischer Uberliefemng (Dissertation, 
Tubingen, 1956), 38fF.; Salwa Mursi al-Tahir, Bidayat al-kitabah al-tankhiyah ‘inda al- 
‘arab (Beirut: al-Mu’assasah al-‘arabryah li-al-dirasat wa-al-nashr, 1995). A compilation 
of the Abu al-Aswad transmission of ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr is the book Maghdzi rasul 
Allah bi-riwdyat Abi al-Aswad ‘ an-hu , edited by M.M. al-A‘zami (Riyadh: al-Mamlakah 
al-‘arabiyah al-sa‘udiyah; Maktab al-tarbiyah al-‘arabl li-duwal al-khallj, 1981). 
References to important traditions of ‘Urwah are also contained in A.A. Duri, The 
Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, edited and translated by L.I. Conrad 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 79ff. The corpora and references com¬ 
piled by these researchers are however incomplete in light of current knowledge. 
In addition, none of the aforementioned authors examined the authenticity of the 
‘Urwah corpus critically according to the method that is presented below. 
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spread from him in the process of teaching. As with other old author¬ 
ities (for example, Ibn 'Abbas with Qur’anic exegetical traditions), 
later traditions were attributed to 'Urwah; isnads to him were “built 
up.” This applies, for example, very probably to the hadith of Umm 
Zar' examined by F. Rosenthal 4 (see below). However, the “authen¬ 
ticity” of many transmissions, that is, the question whether they really 
come from 'Urwah, can be examined and determined by a test pro¬ 
cedure developed by the author of this contribution. The test is 
applicable if the tradition attributed to 'Urwah was further trans¬ 
mitted not only by one, but by two or more of his students (tradents). 
This is fortunately the case with a large part of the rich corpus of 
traditions of 'Urwah: his reports are very often available in two 
(sometimes even in three, but rarely in four)—often considerably 
different—transmissions (recensions). The 'Urwah transmissions of his 
son Hisham (d. 146/762-763) and his master pupil al-Zuhrl (d. 125/ 
742), who are his main tradents, are most important. 

The comparison of two recensions 5 of a tradition from 'Urwah— 
thus normally that attributed to Hisham and the recension of the 
same tradition attributed to al-Zuhn—takes place thereby in a man¬ 
ner similar to the investigation of manuscripts whose relationship is 
to be determined. Here one can uncover from the structure (abridge¬ 
ments, additions) and the wording of the texts—in the best case with 
certainty—a common archetype. A comparison of any 'Urwah tra¬ 
dition in the al-Zuhri and the Hisham recensions leads—according 
to the previous experiences—more often than not to the result that: 

1. the two texts were actually independently transmitted (this shows up 
in the differences, the “particular character,” of each version); and 

2. the two texts actually go back to a common archetype (despite 
all differences this shows up in terms of content and sometimes 
even also in the textual features shared by the two traditions). 

In such a—positive—case the report originally promulgated by 'Urwah 
can be reconstructed at least in a general sense. 

It is pointed out here only in passing that many historical reports of 
'Urwah in their original form are by no means short, as P. Crone seems 


4 See F. Rosenthal, “Muslim Social Values and Literary Criticism: Reflections 
on the Hadrth of Umm Zar c ,” (Mens 34 (1994): 31-56. 

5 As a rule, the recensions are usually divided further into several often differing 
versions, which for their part are represented by numerous individual traditions. 
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to assume, 6 but quite the opposite; they are of considerable length. 7 

Now ‘Urwah—as the son of one of the first followers and close 
relatives of the Prophet and as the nephew and close trusted friend 
of the Prophet’s widow 'A’ishah—was close to, even though only 
indirectly in contact with, the historical time of Muhammad (there 
is a gap of about 35 to 70 years). 8 He could still receive his knowledge 
in large part from contemporaries of the events, sometimes even 
from eye-witnesses. For this reason, the reports collected by him will 
thus depict correctly, in its main features at least the events of the last 
ten years of Muhammad’s life, that is, those of the Medinan period 
(1/622—11/632), which are crucial in terms of “world politics.” And 
since the 'Urwah traditions form the basic structure of the entire trans¬ 
mission about the life of the Prophet, this transmission cannot be 
unauthentic to the great extent that the (hyper-)critical school assumes. 


II 

The procedure described above has thus far been tested by the author 
in three case studies. In a monograph 9 as well as in a contribution 
to the aforementioned Nijmegen colloquium, 10 it could be shown 
that two reports, which are attributed to 'Urwah b. al-Zubayr in the 
compilations from the third/ninth century, with certainty go back to 
'Urwah, and one report with great probability goes back to him. 11 
For example, the attributed report of the slandering of 'A’ishah (the 
hadith al-ifk) certainly goes back to 'Urwah. 

The recension of “al-Zuhri c an 'Urwah” of this i/£-tradition differs— 
with a common core—in characteristic features from the recension 
“Hisham c an 'Urwah.” All versions of the Hisham recension do not 


6 Crone, Slaves on Horses, 4. 

7 See, for example, the long historical traditions from ‘Urwah in ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
al-Musannqf, edited by Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami (Beirut: al-Maktab al-islaml, 
1983), 5:321ff. and 5:330ff. Compare Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic, 80 n. 329. 

8 Compare R. Paret, “Die Liicke in der Uberlieferung iiber den Urislam,” in 
Westostliche Abhandlungen: Rudolf Tschudi zum siebzigsten Geburtstag uberreicht von Freunden 
und Schulem, edited by F. Meier (Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1954), 151. 

9 Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic. See also my detailed “Review of The Eye of the 
Beholder. The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims: A Textual Analysis by 
Uri Rubin,” Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 88 (1998): 213-227, espe¬ 
cially 219ff. 

10 Schoeler, “Musa b. ‘Uqba’s MaghazT,” in The Biography of Muhammad, 67-97. 

11 Compare also Schoeler, “ c Urwa b. al-Zubayr,” 10:910—913. 
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have the whole prehistory of the al-Zuhrl recension, in which it is 
reported that ‘Atishah lost her necklace during the return from a 
raid on which she had been allowed to accompany Muhammad. 
Besides this absence, the Hisham recension contains an addition when 
compared to the al-Zuhri recension: a statement by ‘A’ishah’s com¬ 
panion, the other victim of slandering (who is identified in the al- 
Zuhri recension as Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal 12 ) about the accusations 
and ‘A’ishah’s information about his later fate. A characteristic of 
the Hisham recension is that in it a series of persons, who are 
specifically named in the al-Zuhri recension, remain anonymous (as 
also with the Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal mentioned above). 13 

Despite all these differences the common features of the two recen¬ 
sions are not to be overlooked: above all the fundamentals of the 
story are the same in both. Thus at least the general sense of ‘Urwah’s 
original report can be reconstructed according to the common features 
of both recensions; rarely and only for short passages, particularly 
in direct speeches, sometimes even the wording of 'Urwah’s tradition 
is identical in both recensions and must therefore go back to 'Urwah 
in this form. 14 

In the meantime, the work of other authors has appeared, in which 
they use the described procedure with success. Thus, Andreas Gorke 15 
examined in this manner the report attributed to 'Urwah about the 
contract of al-Hudaybiyah. 16 This 'Urwah tradition is also available 
in multiple lines of transmission, that is, in the transmission of al-Zuhn, 
Hisham b. ‘Urwah as well as of a third student of ‘Urwah, Abu al- 
Aswad Yatim ‘Urwah (d. 131/748, or later). Here, too, the Hisham 
recension exhibits a set of characteristic differences when compared 
to that of al-Zuhri. When the isnads are compared, it is clear that the 
transmission chain is attributed only by al-fuhn to two authorities 


12 For him, compare G.H.A. Juynboll, “Safwan b. al-Mu'attal,” in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, 8:819-820. 

13 For this and additional differences between both recensions, see Schoeler, 
Charakter and Authentic, 147f. 

14 Schoeler, Charakter and Authentic, 152f. 

15 A. Gorke, “The Flistorical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya: A Study of c Urwa 
b. al-Zubayr’s Account,” in The Biography of Muhammad, 240-275. 

16 In principle, the same methods have been used independently of my work by 
H. Motzki, “The Murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq: On the Origin and Reliability of 
Some maghazT- Reports,” in The Biography of Muhammad, 170-239; and U. Mitter, Das 
friihislamische Patronat. Eine Untersuchung gur Rolle von fremden Elementen bei der Entwicklung 
des islamischen Rechts (Ph.D. dissertation, Nijmegen, 1999). 
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beyond ‘Urwah (al-Miswar b. Makhramah and Marwan b. al-Hakam), 
while Hisham’s recension stops at his father, ‘Urwah. 17 (Incidentally, 
this is the case more frequendy in the Hisham recensions of ‘Urwah 
traditions, in particular also with those that are attributed in the al- 
ZuhrT recension beyond ‘Urwah to ‘A’ishah!) 18 As for the contents, 
there is here a whole set of remarkable differences between the two 
recensions. Thus Hisham indicates, as opposed to al-Zuhn, a date 
for the events; he does not state the number of people who parti¬ 
cipated in the expedition, and so forth. 19 On the other hand, the dif¬ 
ferent recensions contain so many and substantial common features 
(nine themes occur in all recensions), that Gorke could reconstruct 
quite well the contents of the tradition as originally spread by ‘Urwah. 20 

In the cases discussed so far, the relationship of dependence claimed 
by the isnads, were confirmed by the investigation of the texts. This, 
however, is not always the case by any means. In Gorke’s investigation 
it turns out that the third version, which is attributed to ‘Urwah and 
comes through Abu al-Aswad (Yatim ‘Urwah), either does not go back 
to ‘Urwah at all or at least adopts motifs from other transmissions. 21 
The most important reason for this is that the additional elements 
appearing with Abu al-Aswad are not attributed to ‘Urwah in any 
other transmissions. 22 Thus, this recension is useless for a reconstruction 
of the contents of the original ‘Urwah tradition; and the recon¬ 
struction has to be limited to the recensions of al-Zuhn and Hisham. 

As for the hadith of Umm Zar‘ mentioned above, there is no recen¬ 
sion of “al-Zuhn ‘an ‘Urwah” for it, but only the recension of 
“Hisham ‘an ‘Urwah” (as well as some suspicious versions, which 
according to Rosenthal probably derive from the Hisham recension, 
one of which is attributed to Abu al-Aswad!). Rosenthal concluded 
that it was probably Hisham who spread the story Umm Zar‘. 23 


17 Gorke, “The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya,” 267. 

18 Since not only_ al-Zuhn, but exceptionally also Hisham, attributes the isnad 
beyond ‘Urwah to ‘A’ishah in the scandal story, I had described it as probable that 
‘Urwah got the report from ‘A’ishah. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic, 254f. In any 
case, from the two isnads it is very probable that ‘Urwah already in his transmission 
of his teaching indicated his aunt as the original reporter of the event. 

19 Gorke, “The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya,” 254f. 

20 Gorke, “The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya,” 258ff. 

21 The Abu al-Aswad version of Urwah’s tradition about the first revelation expe¬ 
rience turns out to be similarly problematic. See Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic, 8 Iff. 

22 Gorke, “The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya,” 258. 

23 “It is clear, and quite possibly also historical, that Hisham b. ‘Urwah plays a 
central, if not exclusive, role in the history of UZ” Rosenthal, “Muslim Social 
Values and Literary Criticism,” 37 (see also 37ff). 
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However, in the case where another version that is with certainty 
independent of Hisham’s report (for instance, one from al-Zuhrl) is 
missing, nothing certain can be said about the authenticity of the 
chain from Hisham back to ‘A’ishah , 24 Thus, the Umm Zar' tradition 
does not figure in the corpus of the “genuine,” that is, among the 
traditions that reliably go back to ‘Urwah. 


Ill 

The work on the project will be accomplished in four steps: 

1. The 'Urwah traditions about the fife of the Prophet, scattered 
everywhere in the sources, will be collected in their entirety. 

2. The thematically related traditions (i.e., partly, those of an iden¬ 
tical origin) will be systematically compiled and organized. This 
step will demonstrate how many and which 'Urwah traditions 
have double fines or multiple fines of transmission. That is to say, 
which are present in both the recension of 'Urwah’s student al- 
ZuhrT and that of 'Urwah’s son Hisham and/or in other recensions. 
According to that which was said above, special significance is 
attached to those traditions transmitted in more than one recension. 

3. From the different further transmissions (recensions) of the ‘Urwah 
traditions the original versions spread by 'Urwah will be recon¬ 
structed using the procedure described above. Usually this will be 
possible only in a general sense, but also literally in rarer cases, and 
only for small parts of the traditions. The “cleaned up” ‘Urwah 
traditions, whenever possible, will be arranged chronologically 
according to the events. 

4. The contents of these traditions will be rendered in translation in 
a condensed and coherent paraphrase. 

This is how the goal of the project is achieved: it would be—in 
reconstructed form—the oldest available biography of Muhammad 
that exists and ever existed. We will then be in the position to say 
what knowledge was collected about the fife of the Prophet by the 
first historical researcher of Islam, who lived one generation (or one 
and a half generations) after Muhammad and could address ques¬ 
tions to contemporaries of the Prophet and eye-witnesses of the events 


24 Rosenthal, “Muslim Social Values and literary Criticism,” 38. 
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35 to 70 years after his death. Through the reconstructions we receive 
transmissions, which are removed from the events by only one or two 
generations—and not 150 to 200 years! A substantial gain is con¬ 
tained in this reduction of the distance between report and event, which 
this new method brings. 

The “Vita of Muhammad according to ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr ” re¬ 
constructed in the manner described will be published with an intro¬ 
duction and annotation. 


IV 

This vita will serve as the most important, though not the only, basis 
for a new critical biography of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Even though 'Urwah’s reports accurately reflect what was circulating 
about the biography of Muhammad in the second half of the first 
century after the hijrah, we still have no contemporary reports, but “only” 
transmissions. In the process of transmission, during which the reports 
passed from the contemporary observers to 'Urwah (thus, one to two 
generations), changes very probably could have occurred. It is, for 
example, obvious that already in 'Urwah’s reports glorifications and 
elevations of the Prophet’s image occasionally occurred; 25 these ele¬ 
vations, however, are in no way comparable to what later genera¬ 
tions of Muslims reported about their Prophet regarding miracles. 

Of course, in order to become closer to the historical truth, the 
“genuine” 'Urwah traditions must be submitted to yet another cri¬ 
tique. The further critique would have to confront the 'Urwah mate¬ 
rials with the statements of the Qur’an as well as the different old 
traditions about the life of Muhammad that do not go back to 'Urwah. 
However, these tasks, which would have to be carried out for the 
new (yet to be written) critical biography of the Prophet Muhammad, 
cannot be accomplished in the context of the proposed project. 


Gorke, “The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya,” 260. 
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The following study belongs to the preparatory work that must pre¬ 
cede the writing of a critical biography of the Prophet Muhammad. 
It focuses on 'Abd Allah b. Ubayy (henceforward: Ibn Ubayy), one 
of Muhammad’s main adversaries. It will be argued that following 
the Battle of Bu'ath which took place several years before the hijrah, 
Ibn Ubayy managed to gain control of his tribe, the Khazraj, thus 
becoming the strongest Arab leader in Medina (Yathrib). This was 
due to the fact that the Khazraj were superior to the other major Arab 
tribe, the Aws, even after the former’s defeat in the said battle by 
an alliance of the Aws and the Jewish tribes Nadir and Qurayzah. 
However, some of the Khazraj—including members of Ibn Ubayy’s 
own subdivision, the c Awf b. al-Khazraj—probably opposed his lead¬ 
ership and at the ‘Aqabah meeting concluded an alliance with 
Muhammad behind his back. 1 2 

Towards the end of her book on Meccan trade P. Crone argues that 
the storytellers played a negative role in the historical tradition of Islam 
by providing “utterly contradictory information.” She continues: 


1 A draft of this study was presented at the colloquium “From Jahiliyya to Islam” 
in the summer of 2000. I wish to thank my discussant, W. Madelung, for his com¬ 
ments and H. Motzki for his thorough and detailed criticism. 

2 The Khazraj demonstrated similar disunity at the event of Saqlfat Ban! Sa'idah. 
One of their leaders, Sa c d b. ‘Ubadah of the Sa'idah (Khazraj), vied for the leader¬ 
ship of the Islamic community. But he did not enjoy unanimous support among 
the Khazraj and was flatly rejected by the Aws. In Abu Mikhnaf’s analysis, the 
AwsI position delivered the final blow to the KhazrajI aspirations ( fa-inkasara ‘ala 
Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah wa-‘ala al-Khazraj ma Kanu ajma'u la-hu min amri-him ); Abu Ja'far b. 
Jarir al-Tabari, Ta’nkh al-rusul wa-al-muluk, edited by MJ. de Goeje et al. (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1879-1901), 1:1842-43; al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabari: An Annotated 
Translation, Volume X: The Conquest of Arabia, translated by Fred M. Donner (New 
York: State University of New York Press, 1993), 8. See also I. Hasson, “Contributions 
a l’etude des Aws et des Hazrag,” Arabiea 36 (1989): 29. Compare on the Saqlfah, 
G. Lecomte, “Sur une relation de la Saqifa attribute a Ibn Qutayba,” Stadia Islamica 
31 (1970): 171-83; M. Berge, “Une profession de foi politico-religieuse sous les 
apparences d’une piece d’archive: le Riwayat al-Saqlfa d’Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldl 
(m. 414/1023),” Annates Islamologiques 9 (1970): 87-95. 
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It is well known that Medina on the eve of Islam (= Yathrib) was 
torn by feuds. Ibn Ishaq does not tell the full story of these feuds, but 
he refers to them on several occasions, and they play a crucial role 
in his account of how Muhammad came to be accepted there: the 
Yathribis who decide to throw in their lot with him explain that their 
people is divided by hatred and rancour to an unusual degree, and they 
express the hope that “perhaps God will unite them through you.” Yet 
Ibn Ishaq also informs us that when Muhammad came to Yathrib, he 
found that the Yathribis had a leader called Ibn Ubayy whom they 
were just about to crown their king. “None of his people contested 
his authority, and the Aws and Khazraj never rallied to one man 
before or after him, until the coming of Islam, as they did to him.” 
This exceptional state of unison was possible because Ibn Ubayy, though 
a Khazraj!, collaborated closely with a man of Aws. 3 The diadem for 
his coronation had already been made, but on the arrival of the Prophet 
his followers abandoned him, 4 and this is why be became a munafiq. 
Ibn Ishaq, in other words, first tells us that Muhammad stepped into 
a political vacuum in Yathrib and next that he snatched away author¬ 
ity from a well-established ruler in Yathrib. 5 Never had Yathrib been 
so disunited, or else it had never been so united. The contradiction is 
beyond harmonization. 6 


3 The source quoted has: wa-ma‘a-hu [i.e., with Ibn Ubayy] ft l-Aws rajul huwa fi 
qawmi-hi min al-Aws shanf muta‘, Abu ‘Amir ‘Abd ‘Amr b. Sayji. . . . The latter is usually 
referred to as Abu ‘Amir al-Rahib or the ascetic; M. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and 
Pagans: Studies on Early Islamic Medina (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), Index. Crone’s inter¬ 
pretation of wa-ma‘a-hu could be corroborated by the existence of a marriage link 
between the two leaders; below, pages 55-56. But F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Medina. Im Ausguge aus dem Arabischeti des Samhuudi (Gottingen: Dieterichschen Buch- 
handlung, 1860), 53, translates this passage differently: “Ihm zur Seite betrachtete 
sich Abu ‘Amir ben Qeifi ben el-Nu‘man aus der Familie Dhubei‘a ben Zeid als 
das Oberhaupt der Aus. . . .” Wiistenfeld’s translation seems preferable since the 
source does not imply that the two leaders actually cooperated. 

4 In fact their abandonment is supposed to have taken place before his arrival. 
One of the reports on the second or Great ‘Aqabah meeting specifically refers to 
Ibn Ubayy: he was in Mecca at that time but knew nothing of the agreement 
between the Ansar and the Prophet; he did not expect his people to be involved 
in such a serious matter behind his back; ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, al-Sirah al- 
nabaxmyah, edited by Mustafa al-Saqqa, Ibrahim al-Ibyan and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shalabi. 
(Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1355/1936; reprint Beirut: Dar ihya’ al-turath 
al-‘arabl, 1391/1971), 2:89 and 91 (Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawtyah, edited by F. 
Wiistenfeld (Gottingen: Dieterichsche Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1858-60), 1:299-300 
and 301). At the same meeting another leader of the ‘Awf b. al-Khazraj, ‘Ubadah 
b. al-Samit, was made the naqib of the ‘Awf b. al-Khazraj; Sulayman b. Ahmad 
al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-kabtr, edited by Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majld al-Salafi (Cairo, 
1400/1980-1405/1985), 19:90. See also below, page 48. 

5 It will be argued that Ibn Ubayy was only the tribal king of the Khazraj. In 
the Medinan context it probably meant that he was an arbiter and a representa¬ 
tive of his tribe. As an arbiter he would decide in matters of blood money and 
perhaps irrigation rights. As a representative of his tribe he would sign treaties and 
receive tribal delegations. Perhaps he was also supposed to lead them in war. 

6 P. Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University 
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In order to substantiate her claim that the storytellers are to blame 
for the presumed contradictions found in the reports on pre-Islamic 
Medina, Crone refers to a report by ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatadah 7 
who is said to be the source of two contradictory reports on the sit¬ 
uation in Medina before the hijrah and on the position of Ibn Ubayy: 

Now Ibn Ishaq cites both stories on the authority of ‘Asim b. ‘Umar 
b. Qatada, an Ansarf who, according to Ibn Hajar, “had knowledge 
of the maghazi, and siyar, and who was invited 8 to sit in the mosque 
of Damascus and tell about the maghazi and the virtues of the Com¬ 
panions, which he did.” ‘Asim, in other words, was a storyteller, and 
what Ibn Ishaq reproduces here is some of the stories with which 
he entertained the Damascenes. Evidently, his assignment was not to 
give boring lectures on history, but rather to evoke an emotional 
response to the great deeds of the Prophet and his Companions so as 
to commit people to Islam. And this he did, in the first story by stress¬ 
ing the pitiful state of the Medinese before God in His mercy sent 
them a prophet, and in the second story, by building up the immense 
opposition that Muhammad had to overcome in Medina, using the 
opportunity to flesh out Qur’anic references to murwfiqun. The fact that 
the two stories are utterly contradictory no doubt went unnoticed both 
by himself and his audience, just as it has gone unnoticed by later 
historians, because they are told for different purposes in different con¬ 
text, each one of them making emotional sense on its own . 9 

According to Crone, the storytellers distorted the historical facts: 

In historical fact it is more likely that there were feuds than kings in 
Medina: on this question we have a tradition used by the storytellers 
but not invented by them. But if there were feuds in Medina, the story¬ 
tellers must have invented the power of Ibn Ubayy. They must also have 
invented something, possibly everything, about the position of the Jews . 10 


Press, 1987), 217. Compare G. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslimischen Uber- 
lieferung iiber das Leben Muhammeds (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996), 23-24. 

7 On whom see F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, Band I: Qur’anwis- 
senschaften, Hadith, Geschichte, Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik bis ca. 430 H (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1967), 1:279-80; Kh. al-'Asali, “‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatadah”, Majallat Kulliyat al- 
Addb (Baghdad) 8 (1965): 226-42. 

8 For the identity of the person who invited him see below, page 66. 

9 Crone, Meccan Trade, 217-18. 

10 Crone, Meccan Trade, 218-19. Compare Juynboll, who contrasts “the storyteller’s 
approach to history” with “the mawalT’ s approach to history;” the latter approach 
was “more scholarly,” the mawali, “who must have lacked this predilection for typ¬ 
ically Arab storytelling, preferred to take a less romantic view of the past.” G.H.A. 
Juynboll, “On the Origins of Arabic Prose: Reflections on Authenticity,” in Studies 
on the First Century of Islamic Society, edited by G.H.A. Juynboll (Carbondale and 
Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1982), 168, 167, and 165, respec¬ 
tively. The report on ‘Asim, which is quoted by Crone, is also quoted in Juynboll, 
“On the Origins of Arabic Prose,” 257, n. 37. 
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In a review article on Crone’s book Serjeant rejects Crone’s statement 
that the evidence on the situation in Medina before the hijrah is con¬ 
tradictory: “How can a historian make such nonsense out of a straight¬ 
forward situation?” he wonders. “The situation is quite clear,” he 
continues, “though Ibn Ishaq marshals his information in a manner 
a tittle disjointed.” This is Serjeant’s own analysis of the situation: 

Following the contest at Bu'ath, the Aws and Khazraj tribes wished 
to compose their differences and arrive at a peaceful settlement. Ibn 
Ubayy of Khazraj, about whose honour ( sharaf ). . ., and therefore his 
eligibility, there was no question, was rallied around by Aws and 
Khazraj. With Ibn Ubayy was a sharif man of Aws . 11 Ibn Ubayy’s tribe 
had strung some beads on a fillet 12 to wind round his head as a form 
of investiture, intending then to make him king, when the Prophet 
arrived, and his tribe abandoned him for Islam. Ibn Ubayy is called 
the sayyid of the people of Yathrib, i.e., their chief; there must be reser¬ 
vations about the term “king,” which may possibly have meant some¬ 
thing in the nature of a paramount chief. Ibn Ubayy was evidently 
not a “well-established ruler” as Dr. Crone avers, but since he had 
held aloof from participating in the Bu'ath fighting, he may have been 
regarded as the most suitable chief available to try and establish peace, 
and he certainly was a man of standing. 

In the meantime, the nagibs, of lesser rank than a sayyid, had been 
secredy negotiating with Muhammad in what was patentiy a conspir¬ 
acy against Ibn Ubayy, whom they took care not to inform of what 
they were doing. Nine of the naqlbs were of Khazraj and three of Aws. 
Whether they were motivated by jealousies or rivalry or not, they had 
a superior candidate for office, not likely to be party to either tribe 
in their quarrels, and, as well, having the over-riding prestige of being 
a member of a holy house; so Ibn Ubayy had to acquiesce. The only 
contradiction is that manufactured by Dr. Crone herself ! 13 

In her reply to his review Crone says: 

All Arabian kings were petty rulers. The question is not whether 
Arabian kingship merits the name or not, but rather how Yathrib came 
to have a leader so powerful by Arabian standards that he was about 
to become what the Arabs called a king, though we might prefer to 
call him a paramount chief. Nor is the problem whether or why Ibn 
Ubayy was the most suitable chief for the establishment of peace (he 


11 Serjeant implies that he supported Ibn Ubayy; compare above. 

12 Serjeant remarks that “[tjhis form of investiture was customary in Arabia by the 
time of the Namarah inscription of the 4th century A.D.,. . . and as recent at least as 
the investiture of the 'Awdhall sultan . . . with the fatllah of the Arab match-lock gun.” 

13 R.B. Serjeant, “Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam: Misconceptions and 
Flawed Polemics,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 110 (1990): 485. 
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had not fought at Bu'ath, etc.), but whether or how there came to be 
a chief maintaining peace at all: Ibn Ishaq’s first statement is to the 
effect that there was none, and modem Islamicists generally say that 
Muhammad was accepted in Yathrib because the oasis was in need 
of a peacemaker . 14 

She suggests another approach, which could have been adopted by 

her reviewer: 

Had Serjeant wished to engage in scholarly debate, he could have 
argued that the problem should be solved historically rather than his- 
toriographically, for whereas I take it to illustrate the ahistorical meth¬ 
ods of storytellers, others might argue that conditions had drastically 
changed in Yathrib in the period between Muhammad’s first encounter 
with Yathribis and his emigration: the very fact that an outsider had 
been approached, for example, could have caused the majority of 
Yathribis to unite around Ibn Ubayy, only a small number continuing 
to lobby for Muhammad, who thus arrived to a very insecure position. 


I. The Kings of Medina (Tathrib) 

Before dealing with Ibn Ubayy himself, a study of kingship in Medina 
before his time will be appropriate. Several generations before Islam 
there was in Medina a king called Amah b. Haram. He belonged 
to the Banu Salimah, a subdivision of the Khazraj further divided 
into three clans: Sawad, 'Ubayd and Haram. The evidence about 
Amah appears in Samhudi’s description of the tribal territories, most 
of which is taken from Ibn Zabalah’s book on the history of Medina, 
which was compiled some seven centuries before Samhudi’s time. 
Sometimes Samhudi interprets Ibn Zabalah’s words or adduces com¬ 
plementary materials from other sources. Having surveyed the fortresses 
built by the subdivisions of the Salimah, Samhudi quotes from Ibn 
Zabalah and others several reports on the history of the Salimah 
before Islam and at the time of Muhammad. The first report deals 
with king Amah: 

All of these are Banu Salimah. They were in these courts, unified, and 
made Amah b. Haram their king. He had reigned for a while until a 
man of the 'Ubayd who had many orchards died. He had one son 
called Sakhr. Ama wanted to take part of his orchards and divide it 
among the Salima, but this was grievous for Sakhr and he complained 

14 Crone, “Serjeant and Meccan Trade,” Arabica 39 (1992): 234-35. 
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about it to the 'Ubayd and Sawad, saying: “If Amah does it, I shall hit 
him with a sword”; and he asked them to give him shelter if he carried 
this out. They consented and when Amah did it [i.e., took some of 
Sakhr’s property], Sakhr hit him, cutting the muscle between his neck 
and the head of his shoulderblade. The 'Ubayd and Sawad protected 
him [that is, Sakhr] and Amah vowed that for the rest of his life he 
would not be sheltered by a house unless the Salimah kill Amah or 
bring him to him so that he would decide what to do with him. Amah 
sat in the sun near the projecting stone that is above Masjid al-Fath 
near al-Jurf. A small girl collecting firewood passed by him and asked: 
“Sir, what are you doing here in the sun?” He answered [verse]: 

My people put me in charge of their affairs, then they summoned 
to me Sakhr and he hit [me] 

Verily I vowed that the roof of a house would not shelter me from 
the heat of the sun and the blaze 

As long as Sakhr is safe among them, walking free of the fear of 
death. 

The girl went and informed them [of what Amah had said], and they 
bound Sakhr and brought him to him. He forgave them and took 
what he wanted from his orchards . 15 

This legend and the bad poetry attached to it indicate that the mem¬ 
ory of king Amah b. Haram was still alive among the Salimah in 
the early days of Islam. The fact that the 'Ubayd and Sawad sub¬ 
divisions of the Salimah acted against him shows that he belonged 
to the third subdivision of the Salimah, namely the Haram; Haram, 
the eponym of this subdivision, was probably Amah’s father. Sakhr 


15 ‘All b. Ahmad al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa bi-akhbar dar al-mustafa, edited by 
Muhammad Muhyi al-Dtn ‘Abd al-Hamld (Beirut: Dar ihya J al-turath al-'arabl, 
140 i/1981 [Cairo, 1374/1955]), 202-203: wa-kull ha’ula’i banu Salimah, wa-kdnu bi- 
hadhihi al-dur wa-kalimatu-hum wahidah wa-mallaku ‘alay-him Amah b. Haram fa-labitha fi- 
him zamanan hatta halaka rajul min bam ‘Ubayd dhu amwal kathirah la-hu walad wahid 
ismu-hu Sakhr fa-arada Amah anyanzfa ta’ifah min amwali-hi fa-yaqsima-ha fi bam Salimah, 
fa-azuma dhalika ‘ala Sakhr wa-shakd dhalika ‘ala \sic\ bani ‘Ubayd wa-bani Sawad, wa- 
qala: in fa‘ala Amah dhalika la-adribanna-hu bi-al-sayf wa-sa'ala-hum an yamna‘u-hu in huwa 
fa‘ala, fa-ata‘u la-hu [sic\, fa-lammd fa‘ala Amah dhalika daraba-hu Sakhr fa-qata‘a habl 
‘atiqi-hi, wa-qamat duna-hu banu ‘Ubayd wa-banu Sawad, fa-nadhara Amah an la yu’wiya- 
hu zill bayt ma ‘asha hatta yaqtula banu Salimah Sakhran aw ya’tu-hu bi-hi fa-yara Ji-hi 
ra’ya-hu, wa-jalasa Amah ‘inda al-daribi [read: al-zaribi, as in al-Samhudi, Khulasat al- 
wafa bi-akhbar dar al-mustafa (Medina: al-Maktabah al-'ilmlyah, 1392/1972),' 173] 
alladhi fawqa masjid al-fath mimma yaU al-Jurffi al-shams, fa-marrat bi-hi watidah hattabah 
fa-qalat: ma la-kaya sayyidi hunaji al-shams? fa-qala: 

inna qawmi ajma‘u U amra-hum / thumma nadaw IT Sakhran fa-darab 

inna-ni alaytu la yasturum / saqfu baytin min harurin wa-lahab 

abadan ma dama Sakhrun dminan / bayna-hum yamshi wa-la yakhsha al-‘atab. 
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must have been from either the 'Ubayd or the Sawad. The mother 
of the Companion al-Hubab b. al-Mundhir b. al-Jamuh b. Zayd b. 
Haram who belonged to the Haram 16 was al-Shamus bint Haqq b. 
Amah b. Haram. 17 Her pedigree shows that Amah lived three gen¬ 
erations before the hijrah , 18 

In sum, several generations before the hijrah the Salimah had a 
tribal king of their own whose powers included the confiscation and 
redistribution of agricultural land. Beyond his involvement in the 
bequest of land Amah’s kingship did not have a territorial aspect to 
it, i.e., he did not control a certain area. 

Regarding the Jewish king al-Fityawn there are many contradic¬ 
tory reports. The contradictions are further complicated by Ansar! 
apologetics concerning his real or alleged ius prima noctis. Yet for the 
purpose of our discussion suffice it to mention that king al-Fityawn 
was sahib fuhrah , 19 Zuhrah being a town or village in pre-Islamic 
Medina which was his residence. 20 

Al-Fityawn is once referred to as the king of Tihamah and the 
Hijaz, 21 but to substantiate this statement more evidence is needed. 
There was a territorial aspect to al-Fityawn’s kingship, although it is 
not clear whether it related to Zuhrah, to Medina as a whole, or to 
Tihamah and the Hijaz. The Amalekite king al-Arqam is said to have 
controlled the Hijaz from Tayma 3 , 22 but there are several references 


16 Muwaffaq al-Dm ‘Abd Allah b. Qudamah al-Maqdisi, al-Istibsar fi nasab al- 
sahdbah min al-ansdr, edited by ‘All Nuwayhid (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1392/1972), 157. 

17 Muhammad b. Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubrd (Beirut: Dar sadir—Dar Bayrut, 
1380/1960-1388/1968), 3:567.' 

18 Assuming that Haram in the pedigree of al-Hubab’s father is identical to Haram 
in the pedigree of his mother we can conclude that his parents were second cousins. 

19 Abu al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Kitab al-aghdm (Bulaq, 1285/1868), 2:176 (Abu al-Faraj 
al-Isfaham, Kitab al-agha.nl [Cairo: Dar al-kutub, 1345/1927-1394/1974], 3:40). 

20 Indeed the Jewish Tha'labah b. al-Fityawn lived in Zuhrah together with other 
tribal groups; Lecker, “Muhammad at Medina: A Geographical Approach,” Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 6 (1985): 32-33. 

21 See ps. ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, al-Mahasin wa-al-addtid, edited by G. van Vloten 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1898), 282. According to this source, he exercised the ius prima 
noctis on the Jews: fa-amara an la tuzqffa min al-yahud ft mamlakati-hi imra'ah ilia bada’u- 
hu bi-ha. The Jewish woman who brought about his demise was reportedly the 
foster-sister of Malik b. al-‘Ajlan. But this version of the report is presumably an 
apologetic Ansar! invention since the Ansar were mocked for their submission to 
this king; see e.g. al-Jahiz, Kitab al-bighdl, in Rasd’il al-Jahiz, edited by ‘Abd al-Salam 
Harun (Cairo: al-Khanji, 1384/1964), 2:359; Abu al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Kitab al-aghdm, 
8:139 (9:230-31). 

22 al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-al-muluk, 1:213; al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabari: 
An annotated Translation, Volume II: Prophets and Patriarchs, translated by William M. 
Brinner (New York: State University of New York Press, 1987), 13. 
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to the control of the Hijaz from Medina both in pre-Islamic and Islamic 
times. Before she was taken captive by the Muslims, the Prophet’s 
future Jewish wife Safiyah had had a dream which according to her 
Jewish husband reflected her desire for malik al-Hyaz, i.e., Muhammad. 23 

Other kings in pre-Islamic Medina represented a foreign power, 
namely the Sasanian empire or its vassal Arab kingdom, al-Hirah. 24 
The Jewish Nadir and Qurayzah were “kings” and collected taxes 
on behalf of the Sasanians roughly to the middle of the first B.H. 
century/sixth century C.E.; unfortunately no specific names of kings 
are provided. In the last quarter of the sixth century ‘Amr b. al- 
Itnabah of the Khazraj, more precisely of the Harith b. al-Khazraj, 
was made king of Medina by the last king of al-Hirah, al-Nu c man 
b. al-Mundhir and may have levied taxes on the latter’s behalf. He 
was the king of Medina or of the Hijaz. 25 ‘Amr controlled a terri¬ 
tory, just like al-Fityawn, but the latter is not known to have been 
a representative of a foreign power. 'Amr’s appointment confirms 
that Sasanian control in western Arabia continued in the latter half 
of the first century B.H./sixth century. His taj 26 was probably a 
Sasanian style emblem of kingship. 


II. Medina on the Eve of Islam 

New evidence can also be brought into the scholarly debate con¬ 
cerning the situation in Medina on the eve of the hijrah. It points 
to a process of reconciliation which preceded the negotiations between 
the Medinans and the Prophet, although considering the nature of 
Islamic literature it is not surprising that credit is often given to the 
Ansar’s conversion to Islam. 


23 Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawiyah, 3:351 (2:763) ( tamannayna malik al-Hijaz 
Muhammadan). 

24 Compare ‘Uthman b. al-Huwayrith’s attempt to gain control of Mecca on 
behalf of the Byzantines; M.J. Kister, “al-Hira: Some Notes on its Relations with 
Arabia,” Arabica 15 (1968): 154; Crone, Meccan Trade, Index. 

25 Ibn SaTd al-AndalusI, Nashwat al-tarab bi-ta’nkh jahiliyat al-‘arab, edited by Nasrat 
‘Abd al-Rahman (Amman: Maktabat al-aqsa, 1982), 1:189; 2:558; Abu al-Faraj al- 
Isfaham, Kitab al-aghdm, 10:30 (11:121); Lecker, “The Levying of Taxes for the 
Sassanians in Pre-Islamic Medina (Yathrib),” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 27 
(2002): 109-126. 

26 Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahant, Kitab al-aghdm, 10:30 (11:121): wa-wada‘a al-taj ‘ala 
ra’si-hi. 
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The following passage from Ibn Hisham (< Ibn Ishaq) describes, 
according to Crone, a political vacuum into which Muhammad is 
supposed to have stepped: 

We have left our people [that is, the Aws and Khazraj] in such a state 
of enmity and war as exists in no other people. It might be that God 
will unite them through you. We shall come to them and invite them 
to join your affair and propose to them that to which we consented, 
namely this religion. If God unites them around it [that is, the religion], 
nobody will be stronger than you . 27 

This is in fact a plan for a political rapprochement between the Aws 
and Khazraj inspired by Islam. At this preliminary stage in the nego¬ 
tiations with Muhammad only members of the Khazraj were involved. 
The Aws joined in a year later when ten Khazrajis and two Awsis 
returned to Mecca to meet Muhammad. Being clients, the two mem¬ 
bers of the Aws were admittedly marginal figures in Medinan soci¬ 
ety. Another year passed before the great or last ‘Aqabah meeting, 
which took place several months before the hijrah . 28 At this meeting 
there was a more significant participation of the Aws, which indi¬ 
cates that the two tribes were now capable of some joint action. Of 
the seventy-three persons listed by Ibn Ishaq, eleven were of the Aws 
including the two clients who participated in the earlier meeting . 29 
Aws! participation in the meetings with Muhammad, with one excep¬ 
tion, remained rather humble , 30 but an emerging pattern of coop¬ 
eration between the Khazraj and parts of the Aws is evident. This 
is not a description of a political vacuum; the Ansar who met him 
reportedly intended to conclude a truce between the Aws and Khazraj. 
The following passage on the 'Aqabah meeting is from Ibn Sa'd: 


27 Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabamyah, 2:71 (1:287): inna qad tarakna qawma-na wa- 
la qaurn bayna-hum min al-‘adawah wa-al-sharr md bayna-hum,fa-‘asd an yajma‘a-hum Allah 
bi-ka, fa-sa-naqdamu [Wiistenfeld: fa-sa-nuqaddimu, but the variants have fa-sa-naqdamu ] 
c alay-him fa-nad‘u-hum ild amn-ka wa-na‘ridu c alay-him alladhi ajabna-ka ilay-hi min hadha 
al-dtn, fa-in yajma‘-hum Allah ‘alay-ka fa-la rajul a'azz min-ka. 

28 A detailed study of the reports on the meetings with Muhammad is a desideratum. 

29 Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabatmyah, 2:97-110 (1:305-313). 

30 There is a good reason to assume that the list or participants more or less 
reflects historical fact: the AwsT participants at the great ‘Aqabah meeting were 
from the Nabit and the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf subdivisions of the Aws, while members of 
the Aws Allah subdivision were not present. Indeed the Aws Allah remained indifferent 
if not hostile to Muhammad for at least five of his ten years of activity in Medina; 
Lecker. Muslims. Jews and Pagans, 19-41. 
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The Prophet: “Will you protect me so that I deliver the message of 
my Lord?” 

The Ansar: “Messenger of God, we shall exert ourselves for God 
and his Messenger. [But] we [that is, the Aws and Khazraj], you 
should know, are enemies and hate each other, and the war of Bu'ath, 
one of our battles in which we fought against each other, only took 
place a year ago. If you come [to Medina] while we are in this state, 
not many of us will be united under you. Let us return to our clans, 
perhaps God will reconcile us, and [if he does] we shall meet at the 
pilgrimage next year”. 31 

This passage corroborates the one quoted earlier from Ibn Hisham 
because it is phrased differently and hence comes from another 
source. The passage in Ibn Hisham goes back to 'Asim b. 'Umar 
b. Qatadah of the Aws, who in his turn quotes “elders from his 
tribe” (ashyakh min qawmi-hi ), while the passage in Ibn Sa'd proba¬ 
bly goes back to Ibn Abi Habibah < Dawud b. al-Husayn, who was 
also of the Aws . 32 Ibn Sa'd adduces it in a combined report con¬ 
cocted by Waqidi . 33 

In U. Rubin’s analysis of the reports about the 'Aqabah meeting 
the passages from Ibn Sa'd and Ibn Hisham belong to two different 
categories: 

In some versions, emphasis is laid on the role played by God in bring¬ 
ing about salvation through the unification of the Ansar, which cre¬ 
ates conditions of permanent asylum for Muhammad in Medina. In a 
tradition recorded by Ibn Sa'd. . . they suggest that he wait till next 
year, and perhaps by then God will have established peace among 


31 Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 1:218-19: tamna'una U zahii hatta uballigha risdlat 
rabbi? Fa-qalu: nahnu mujtahidum li-Allah wa-li-rasuli-hi. Nahnu, fa-lam, a'da’ mutabaghiduna 
wa-innama kanat waq‘at Bu'ath 'am al-awwal, yawm min ayyamina iqtatalna fl-hi, fa-in taq- 
dam wa-nahnu kadha la yakunu la-na 'alay-ka ijtima', fa-da'na hatta narji'a ila 'asha’irind, 
la'alla Allah yuslihu dhat bayni-na, wa-maw'idu-ka al-mawsim al-'am al-muqbil. 

32 Abu Hilal al-'Askari, al-Awa’il, edited by Muhammad al-Misri and Walld 
Qassab (Damascus: Wizarat al-thaqafah wa-al-irshad al-qawml, 1975), 1:210-11 
(< Waqidi < Ibn Abi Habtbah [printed erroneously: Ibn Abi Hantfah] < Dawud 
b. al-Husayn). One expects to find this isnad among the sources of the combined 
report recorded in Ibn Sa'd (see below), but it is not there. 

33 'Asim b. ‘Umar (< Mahmud b. Labrd) is in fact among the sources listed at 
the beginning of the combined report (Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 1:217); but the 
wording shows that the passage does not belong to ‘Asim but to another source. 
One can identify the section of the combined report which Waqidi quotes from 
‘Asim b. 'Umar (after having made several editorial modifications); see Ibn Sa'd, 
al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 1:219. The identification is based on three elements: 1. the 
Prophet’s question a-min mawati yahud? (Ibn Hisham) / a-huhfd’ yahud? (Ibn Sa'd); 
2. the number of participants at that preliminary meeting with Muhammad (they 
numbered six); 3. the participants’ identity. 
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their people. In this tradition, the unification of the Medinans by God 
is a precondition for the Prophet’s arrival in Medina; without this 
unity, no shelter could be offered to him by the Medinans. . . . 

In another group of traditions [i.e., including ‘Asim b. 'Umar’s— 
M.L.] . . . [t]he reconciliation of the fighting Medinan clans is not a 
precondition for his arrival, but rather the goal of his appearance and 
the blessed outcome of the spread of his religion. Thus Muhammad 
does not gain salvation, but rather provides it . 34 

There are also other indications that on the eve of the hijrah the 
Aws and Khazraj were in a state of detente. It is reported (below, 
54) that Malik b. Sinan al-Khudn (Khazraj) visited the court of the 
‘Abd al-Ashhal (Aws). His arrival at the enemy territory calls for the 
following comment: “We were then in a state of truce” ( wa-nahnu 
yawma 3 idhin ft hudnah min al-harb ). Admittedly the report is of the type 
called “the proofs of Muhammad’s prophethood” ( dala’il al-nubuwah ) 
and is not mainly concerned with historical events. But the truce, 
precisely because it is of secondary importance, forms trustworthy 
background information. 35 

There is yet another report on the same topic. Hassan b. Thabit 
of the Najjar (Khazraj) was reportedly drinking wine with his boon 
companion Sallam b. Mishkam, a Jew of the Nadir, in the latter’s 
house. Also present were Ka'b b. Asad of the Jewish Qurayzah, Ibn 
Ubayy of the ‘Awf (Khazraj) and Qays b. al-Khatim of the Zafar 
(Aws). “They [that is, the Aws and Khazraj] were in a state of truce, 
after the war had come to an end.” 36 The unspecified war must 
have been that of Bu'ath. Not long before the hijrah the Jewish leader 
of the Nadir was giving a party to the former Arab enemies. At 
some point the host, Sallam, supposedly addressed Qays b. al-Khatim 
using these words: “. . . since you are part of me and I am your ally” 
(i li-anna-ka min-m wa-anni haliju-kd). 

While the historicity of the conversation is doubtful, it is a fact that 
at Bu'ath Sallam’s tribe, the Nadir, fought alongside Qays’s tribe, 
the Aws. As we shall see, this only happened in the Battle of Bu'ath 
because under “normal” circumstances the Nadir allied themselves 
with the Khazraj. 


34 U. Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder. The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early 
Muslims: A Textual Analysis (Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1995), 170 and 175. 

35 Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahant, Data’ll al-nubuwah, edited by Muhammad Rawwas 
Qal'aji and ‘Abd al-Barr ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar al-nala’is, 1406/1986), 79, no. 40. 

36 Wa-kdnu ft muwadata, wa-qad wada'at al-harb awzara-ha bayna-hum; Abu al-Faraj 
al-Isfahant, Kitcib al-aghani, 6:100 101 (6:359). 
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Before further investigating the aftermath of the Battle of Bu'ath, 
several introductory remarks are necessary. Medinan pre-Islamic pol¬ 
itics were based on a delicate system of treaties, which had to guar¬ 
antee that none of the rival tribes Aws and Khazraj gained a substantial 
advantage over the other. The system collapsed from time to time 
which led to bloody conflict. The farmers needed free access to their 
orchards and fields and an uninterrupted water supply through the 
irrigation canals and the markets only functioned when people could 
frequent them without fear. The most common treaty in Arabian 
politics was a truce or non-belligerency treaty (typically called muwa- 
da c aH). One such treaty was concluded after the Battle of Mu'abb is 
and Mudarris, which preceded the Battle of Bu'ath. Following their 
defeat in the former battle, the Aws had to take shelter in their houses 
and fortresses. Then two subdivisions of the Aws, the ‘Amr b. 'Awf and 
the Aws Manat (otherwise known as the Aws Allah), concluded a 
muwadcfah with the Khazraj. The other subdivision of the Aws, namely 
the NabTt, or more precisely two if its components, the 'Abd al- 
Ashhal and the Zafar, together with others from the Aws, did not 
join the treaty. 37 

The Battle of Bu'ath was the last major event preceding the advent 
of Islam and hence its aftermath is of crucial importance for us 
here. 38 At Bu'ath the Nadir and Qurayzah extraordinarily fought 
alongside the Aws. Usually the Nadir and Qurayzah refrained from 
participating in the battles between the Aws and Khazraj and had 
agreements with both. In connection with the Battle of Mu'abbis 
and Mudarris it is reported that having achieved a victory over the 
Aws, the Khazraj feared that the Nadir and Qurayzah would aid 
the Aws against them. They reminded the Jewish clans of their agree¬ 
ment [of non-intervention] ( inna-kum qad 'alimtum alladhi ‘ahadtumuna 
c alay-hi wa-alladhi bayna-nd wa-bayna-kum), adding that the Aws were 


37 J. Wellhausen, Medina vor dem Islam: Muhammads Gemeindeordnung von Medina; 
Sam Schmben. und dw Gesandtschqften an ihn (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1889), 51; ‘All b. 
Muhammad ‘Izz al-Dln b. al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-talnkh (Beirut: Dar sadir—Dar 
Bayrut, 1385/1965-1386/1966), 1:676. 

38 Compare C.E. Bosworth, “Bu'ath,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1954-), 1:1283. According to Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madlnat Dimashq, edited by 
‘Umar Gharamah al-‘AmrawT (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1415/1995-1419/1998) 9:79 and 
96, the batde took place six years before the hijrah. But Zayd b. Thabit was six 
years old when his father died at Bu'ath and eleven at the time of the hijrah', Lecker, 
“Zayd b. Thabit, ‘a Jew with Two Sidelocks’: Judaism and Literacy in pre-Islamic 
Medina (Yathrib),” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 56 (1997): 262. 
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geographically closer to the Jews and had an alliance with them (wa- 
qad ‘alimna anna al-qawm aqrab ilay-kum jiwaran min-na wa-bayna-kum wa- 
bayna-hum hilf). But this, the Khazraj added, should not lead the 
Jews to sever their agreement with the Khazraj and support the Aws 
against them ( fa-la yahmilanna-kum dhalika c ala an taqta'u ma bayna-na 
wa-bayna-kum wa-tu c mu-hum c alay-na). The Nadir and Qurayzah assured 
the Khazraj that they would not sever their agreement with them 
since in their view they (the Aws and Khazraj) were of the same 
standing ( inna la naqtafu ma bayna-na wa-bayna-kum, wa-ma antum c inda- 
na ilia bi-manzil wahid ). 39 The wording of these exchanges is of course 
a post-factum adaptation; but their literary garb does not render 
them useless for the historian because their creator related the his¬ 
torical facts as preserved in his milieu. 

Let us turn to a significant detail regarding the aftermath of the 
Battle of Bu'ath, which hitherto went unnoticed. In Samhudf s account 
on the battle it is reported that after their victory, the Jews vowed 
to pull down Ibn Ubayy’s fortress ( hisn ). Having been surrounded by 
the Jews, Ibn Ubayy informed them that he had not taken part in 
the battle (which they already knew), neither did he kill any of the 
Jewish children held hostage in his fortress (which they did not know). 
Most of the hostages held by him, we are told, were from the Nadir. 40 
On hearing this, the Nadir rejoiced. They sheltered Ibn Ubayy from 
the Aws and Qurayzah and he released their children. The following 
is new: Ibn Ubayy made an alliance with them (i.e., he probably 
renewed the old alliance between the Nadir and his own subdivision 
of the Khazraj, the c Awf b. al-Khazraj). Then he endeavored cease¬ 
lessly using various stratagems until he brought them (i.e., the Nadir) 
back to their alliance with the Khazraj (viz. the Khazraj as a whole, 
not only with the 'Awf b. al-Khazraj). 41 


39 Qays b. al-Khatim, Diwan, edited by Nasir al-Dm al-Asad (Beirut: Dar sadir, 
1387/1967), 180. 

40 That Ibn Ubayy did not kill the hostages is also mentioned in Abu al-Faraj 
al-Isfahanl, Kitdb al-aghani, 15:162 (17:119); Wellhausen, Medina vor dm Islam, 55; 
Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Medina, 52. The Aghdni mentions a Qurazt hostage 
held by Ibn Ubayy, namely Sulayman (or Sulaym—as in the Dar al-Kutub edition 
and below) b. Asad, the great-grandfather of the famous scholar Muhammad b. 
Ka‘b al-Qurazt (below, page 70). See also Ibn al-Athtr, al-Kamil, 1:680: Sulaym b. 
Asad, the jadd of Muhammad b. Ka‘b. For Muhammad b. Ka'b’s pedigree see e.g. 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 55:130; Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar ta’nkh Dimashq 
li-Ibn Asakir, edited by Ruhtyah al-Nahhas et al. (Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 1404/ 
1984-1409/1989), 23:179: Muhammad b. Ka‘b b. Hayyan b. Sulaym b. Asad. 

41 Al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wqfa, 1:217-18: wa-halafat al-yahud la-tahdimanna hisn ‘Abd 
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Samhudi’s report on Ibn Ubayy’s maneuvering after Bu'ath is not 
among the extracts from his history of Medina which Wiistenfeld chose 
to include, in German translation, in his Geschichte der Stadt Medina. 
Presumably for this reason it was not taken into account by Wellhausen 
in his analysis of the state of affairs in Medina on the eve of the 
hijrah.' 2 According to Wellhausen, there was no real peace between 
the Aws and Khazraj even after the Battle of Bu'ath. 43 Wellhausen 
thought that the situation after Bu'ath was even worse than before. 
He rejected the report about the near-crowning of Ibn Ubayy: after 
the hijrah Muhammad could not even choose an imam from either 
the Aws or Khazraj who would be acceptable for the other tribe. 44 


Allah b. Ubayy. . .fa-lammd ahatu bi-al-hisn qala la-hum ‘Abd Allah: amma and fa-lam 
ahdur mala-hum wa-ha’ula’i awladu-kum alladhina hndi fa-inna-m lam aqtul mn-hum ahadan 
wa-nahaytu al-Khazraj fa-‘asawm. Wa-kdna jull man ‘inda-hu min al-rahn min awlad bani 
al-Nadir, fa-farihu hina samfu bi-dhalika fa-ajaru-hu min al-Aws wa-min Qurayzah. Fa- 
atlaqa awlada-hum wa-halqfa-hum, wa-lam yazal [one expects here: bi-him ] hatta radda- 
hum hulqfa’ al-Khazraj bi-hiyal tahayyala bi-ha. 

42 Wiistenfeld, Medina vor dem Islam, 35-36; see also 52-64, especially 59-62. 

43 “Das Gleichgewicht war wieder hergestellt; beide Parteien waren erschiittert 
und kraftlos. Zu einem Friedensschluss aber kam es nicht; es wurde keine Blutrechnung 
aufgestellt und keine Siihne bezahlt. Es blieb beim Alten; der latente Kriegszustand, 
der vor der Schlacht von Bu'ath geherrscht hatte, herrschte auch nachher.” 

44 “Dass kurz vor der Ankunft Muhammads Ibn Ubaij davor gewesen sei zum 
Konige iiber beide Stamme gekront zu werden, ist, trotz dem unleugbar vorhan- 
denen Bedurfnisse nach einem Konige, nicht zu glauben.” Wellhausen, Medina vor 
dem Islam, 35 and 36, n. 2. F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, translated by H.H. 
Schaeder (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer 1955), 203, described the situation in Medina 
in similar terms: “Der Zustand war trostlos; niemand konnte sicher auf die StraBe 
gehen, Liberal] drohten Meuchelmorder, die das Blut ihrer Angehorigen zu rachen 
hatten.” Buhl continues, in line with the traditional explanation found in some 
sources, that the invitation of the Prophet to come to Medina was the result of 
these circumstances: “Da war es eine der merkwiirdigsten Fiigungen der Geschichte, 
daB die Medlnenser, die einen Fiihrer entbehrten, und Muhammed, der sich als 
Fiihrer fuhlte, aber ein Heer entbehrte, einander fanden. . . See also W.M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1956), 158 (who lists Samhudi 
among his sources): “No formal peace was made after Bu'ath, but the combatants 
were too exhausted to continue the struggle actively. For the most part the enemy 
groups avoided one another, but there was a state of hostility, and, if a man was 
careless and gave his opponents an opportunity, he was liable to be murdered. 
This was the uneasy position in Medina when negotiations with Muhammad com¬ 
menced”. Elsewhere Watt speaks of “the period of ‘cold war’ after Bu'ath” in which 
“[a] man might venture a little way into the territory of another clan where he 
knew he had some friends; but to go right across another clan’s lands to those of a 
third was a risky matter;” Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 173. Also Th. Noldeke and 
F. Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans (Leipzig: Dieterichische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1909), 
1:165, accept Wellhausen’s analysis of the state of affairs in Medina: there was no 
peace treaty, the question of blood-money was not settled and was left to those 
involved. This led to the hasty adoption of the stranger: “Wenn die Bewohner von 
Yatrib sich apater so rasch an die Herrschaft eines Fremden gewohnten, so ist das 
gewiB mit eine Folge jener anarchischen Zustande, die auf die Dauer immer 
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Admittedly, even after hostilities between the tribes had been ter¬ 
minated, isolated attacks on individuals continued as a kind of residue 
from the bitter fighting. But there was no more fighting between 
tribes, and hence the isolated incidents should not be given too much 
significance. For example, Nufay' b. al-Mu'alla b. Lawdhan from 
the Banu Malik b. Zayd Manat who were the clients ( hulafa’) of the 
Zurayq (Khazraj) was murdered by a client ( hallf ) of the Aws who 
belonged to the Muzaynah tribe, “because of what had happened 
between the Aws and Khazraj”. 45 The murder took place in wadi 
Buthan shortly before the hijrah: Ibn al-Kalbi says that Nufay' embraced 
Islam before the hijrah, which made him the first Ansar! killed in 
the Islamic era. 46 The settlement of old accounts continued even at 
the time of Muhammad 47 and does not reflect the general state of 
affairs; it was only natural that even after the hijrah some people 
avoided the territories of certain clans for fear of retaliation. 

Before Bu'ath, i.e., when “normal” conditions prevailed, the Nadir 
were allied with the Khazraj, while the Qurayzah were allied with 
the Aws. 48 With regard to the Nadir there is some circumstantial 
evidence. The majority of the Jewish hostages held by the Khazraj! 
Ibn Ubayy were from the Nadir; the Khazraj! ‘Abd Allah b. ‘AtTk 
had a Jewish foster-mother living in Khaybar, 49 and one assumes 


unertraglicher werden muBten”. Caetani’s assumption that the Medinans who made 
an agreement with Muhammad were motivated by the wish to pacify their town, 
is rejected by Noldeke, although he admits that this may have been discussed among 
them. He then refers to the passage in Ibn Hisham also used by Crone: “In der 
Uberlieferung wird das letztere ausdriicklich behauptet, aber sie betont in erster 
Linie das religiose moment.” 

45 For the alliance between the Aws and the Muzaynah see also Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, 1:680: during the preparations for the Battle of Bu'ath the Aws sent for 
their allies from the Muzaynah, while the Khazraj sent for their allies from the 
Ashja' and the Juhaynah. 

46 Ibn al-Kalbi, Nasab mcfadd wa-al-yamm al-kabir, edited by Naji Hasan (Beirut: c Alam 
al-kutub—Maktabat al-nahdah al-'arablyah, 1408/1988), 1:420 (instead of fa-qatala- 
hu wa-huwa sithan, read: fa-qatah-hu wa-huwa bi-Buthan ); Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar, 
182 (instead of min ahad md kdna, read: min ajl md kdna)\ Ibn Hazm al-AndalusI, 
Jamharat ansab al- c arab, edited by c Abd al-Salam Harun (Cairo: Dar al-ma'arif, 
1382/1962), 356; Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam, al-Isabah fi tamylz al-sahabah, edited 
by ‘All Muhammad al-BijawI (Cairo: Dar nahdat Misr, 1392/1972), 6:468 no. 8800 
(the expression marra bi-hi wa-huwa yabT‘u appears to be a scribal error). 

47 See for example the murder of al-Mujadhdhar b. Dhiyad in the Battle of 
Uhud; Ibn Hajar, al-Isdbah, 5:770-72 no. 7732. 

48 ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam‘am, al-Ansab, edited by ‘Abd Allah ‘Umar 
al-Barudr (Beirut: Dar al-jinan, 1408/1988), 5:503 s.v. al-Nadm. 

49 Lecker, “‘Amr b. Hazm al-Ansan and Qur’an 2,256: ‘No Compulsion is There 
in Religion’,” Oriens 35 (1996): 64. 
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that she was of the Nadir because upon their expulsion from Medina 
many of them went to Khaybar; moreover, the Khazraj! 'Amr b. 
Hazm went into exile with an unspecified Jew of the Nadir who 
raised him. 50 Finally, as has been argued Ibn Ubayy’s maneuvering 
led to the renewal of the alliance between the Nadir and the Khazraj. 

Not only the Nadir but also the Qaynuqa' were allied with the 
Khazraj, while the Qurayzah were as mentioned allied with the Aws. 51 
This may suggest that militarily the Qurayzah were as strong as the 
combination of the other two Jewish tribes. 52 

With regard to the Qurayzah it can be shown that at the time of 
the Prophet the link between them and the Aws was still strong despite 
the upheaval in Medinan politics caused by Muhammad’s activity. 
It stands to reason that the same is true of the fink between the 
Nadir and the Khazraj. The interference of the Khazraj! Ibn Ubayy 
in order to save the besieged Qaynuqa' and his promise to provide 


50 Lecker, “‘Amr b. Hazm al-Ansan,” 59; Lecker, “Zayd b. Thabit,” 263. Al- 
Rabi‘ b. Abi al-Huqayq of the Qurayzah (!) who was in command of his tribe at 
Bu'ath had an alliance with the Khazraj; Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl, Kitdb al-aghdni 
(Dar al-Kutub), 22:128 ( wa-kana halifan li-al-Khazraj huwa wa-qawmu-hu fa-kdnat riyasat 
bam Qurayzah li-al-Rabl c . . wa-kana ra’is bam al-Nadir yawma’idhin Sallam b. Mishkam). 
In fact al-Rabi c belonged to a famous family of the Nadir; Ahmad b. Yahya b. 
Jabir al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf vol. 1 edited by Muhammad Hamid Allah (Cairo: 
Dar al-ma‘arif, 1959), 1:284; Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawiyah, 2:160 (1:351); 
Muhammad b. Sallam al-Jumahl, Tabaqat fuhul al-shu‘ara’, edited by Mahmud 
Muhammad Shakir (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Madam 1394/1974), 1:281; Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Qurtubl, al-Jamf li-ahkam al-qur’an, (Cairo: Dar al-kutub, 1387/1967), 
14:129, interpretation of Qur’an 33:9 (Kinanah b. al-Rabi‘ b. Abi al-Huqayq of 
the Nadir is mentioned in connection with the Battle of the Khandaq). 

51 Ibn Taymiyah, al-Sarim al-maslul ‘ala shdtim al-rasiil, edited by Muhammad 
Muhyl al-Dln ‘Abd al-Hamld (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, n.d.), 62. 

52 We also find evidence to the contrary concerning the Nadir and Qurayzah 
probably reflecting confusion; Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Fakhr al- 
RazI, al-Tafsir al-kabir aw mqfatih al-ghayb (Cairo: 1352/1933; reprint Tehran: Dar 
al-kutub al-‘ilmlyah, n.d.), 10:154, interpretation of Qur’an 4:60-61. The context 
is a dispute between the Nadir and Qurayzah over blood-wit. Alternatively it could 
reflect the state of affairs at an earlier period, several decades before the advent of 
Islam. Compare the following version of the Fityawn story (which however speaks of 
clients, not of allies) in which the king who allegedly reduced the Jews to client sta¬ 
tus is Tubba‘ Abu Karib: when the Jews were humiliated ( dhallat , i.e., lost their abil¬ 
ity to defend themselves), the Qurayzah became the clients of the Khazraj ( halafat 
banu Qurayzah al-Khazraj ), the Nadir became the clients of the Aws and they were 
permitted to stay with them in their abode ( wa-uqirru ma‘a-hu [read: ma c a-hum\ fl al- 
dar ); Hassan b. Thabit, Diwan, edited by W. ‘Arafat (London: EJ.W. Gibb Memorial 
Series, 1971), 2:236. The reports on the aftermath of the Fityawn affair belong to 
the Ansarl apologetic historiography and are exaggerated; Lecker, “Were the Jewish 
Tribes in Arabia Clients of Arab Tribes?” in The Mawali in Early Islam: Proceedings 
of the Mawali Workshop, edited by M. Bernards and J. Nawas, forthcoming. 
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aid to the besieged Nadir—though unfulfilled 53 —confirm the existence 
of an alliance between the Khazraj and these two Jewish tribes. 

As to the Qurayzah, it was no accident that their fate was decided 
by the Awsi Sa'd b. Mu'adh of the ‘Abd al-Ashhal. In the jahillyah , 
one report says, the Qurayzah and Nadir were the allies of the Aws 
and Khazraj (viz. respectively). Sa'd b. Mu'adh was from the tribe 
that had an alliance with the Qurayzah (i.e., the Aws). 54 The leader 
of the ‘Abd al-Ashhal, Usayd b. al-Hudayr, was similarly determined 
not to let the old alliance with the Qurayzah interfere with his duty 
as a Muslim. He reportedly said to the besieged Jews of the Qurayzah: 
“O enemies of God, we shall not leave your fortress (him) until you 
starve to death. You are (trapped) like a fox in a hole.” They said: 
“O son of al-Hudayr, we are your allies against the Khazraj” ( nahnu 
mawali-ka duna al-Khazraj ); and they grew weak ( wa-kharu ). Usayd 
said: “There is neither a treaty nor an alliance between me and 
you” (la c ahd bayni wa-hayna-kum wa-la ill). 55 When the Qurayzah sur¬ 
rendered, the Aws demanded that they be given the same treatment 
as the Qaynuqa' who were the allies of the Khazraj, in other words 
they asked that they be allowed to go to exile. 56 The alliance between 
the Qurayzah and the Aws is also reflected in the reports about the 
execution of the former. When their men were put to death, two 
prominent Khazrajis, Sa'd b. ‘Ubadah and the above mentioned al- 
Hubab b. al-Mundhir, 57 told the Prophet that the Aws were soured 
(karihat) by the killing of the Qurayzah because of their alliance with 
them. Sa'd b. Mu'adh reacted by saying that those of the Aws who 
were people of virtue were not soured. He added: “May God not 


53 Muhammad b. Umar al-Waqidl, Kitab al-maghdzi , edited by Marsden Jones 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1966), 1:177-78 and 368-71, respectively. 

54 Jalal al-Dm al-Suyuti, al-Durr al-manthur Ji al-tqfsir bi-al-ma’thiir, (Beirut: Dar 
ihya 1 al-turath al-'arabi, n.d. [1314/1896]), 6:189, interpretation of Qpr’an 59:... anna 
Qurayzah wa-al-JVadir qabilatdni min al-yahud kanu hulafa’ li-qabilatayni min al-Ansar, al- 
Aws wa-al-Khazraj fi al-jahiliyah\ 190: fa-nazalu i ala hukm Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh, wa-kana min 
al-qabflah alladhina [sic] hum hulafd’u-hum . . . 

55 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'nkh madinat Dimashq, 9:92. Alternatively, al-ill is interpreted as 
al-qarabah ; Abu Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam, al-Ghanb al-musannaf, edited by Mohamed 
Mokhtar Labidi (Carthage: Bayt al-hikmah, 1989-1996), 1:130, referring to a verse by 
Hassan; see Hassan b. Thabit, Diwan, 1:394 no. 218 (interpreted here as al-rahirri). 

56 ‘Alt b. Ibrahtm Burhan al-Dm Nur al-Dm al-Halabl, Insdn al-‘uyun fi sirat al- 
amin al-ma’mun (Cairo: al-Matba c ah al-azhartyah, 1320 A.H.), 2:338: . . . mawdlT-nd 
wa-hulqfa’u-na wa-qad fahalta fl mawalT ikhwani-na bi-al-amsi ma qad fa‘alta, ya‘nuna bam 
Qaynuqa c . . . . 

57 On whom see Ibn Hajar, al-Isdbah, 3:65-67 no. 3175; 2:10-11 no. 1554, 
respectively. 
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content those who are.” Then Usayd b. al-Hudayr suggested that 
the Qurayzah be dispersed among the courts ( dar , pi. diir) of the 
Aws (i.e., so that each clan would take part in the execution). Two 
men were sent to each of the following AwsT clans: c Abd al-Ashhal, 
Harithah, Zafar, Mu'awiyah (all four were of the Nabit) and c Amr 
b. 'Awf. 58 In short, the feeling of solidarity towards the Qurayzah 
among the Aws was still strong. 

The respective alliances between the Qurayzah and Nadir, and 
the Aws and Khazraj, belong to the system of mutual neutralization 
of the Medinan tribes, Arab and Jewish. Ibn Ubayy was probably 
accepted as a reconciliator by the Jews (and the Aws) due to his 
passive role at Bu'ath, 59 and above all due to the fact that he had 
refrained from murdering his Jewish hostages. 60 The two main Jewish 
tribes had a significant place in the general balance of power rein¬ 
stated after Bu'ath. One expects the problem of blood money to 
have been settled although evidence on this has yet to emerge. Ibn 
Ubayy who belonged to the defeated Khazraj benefited from the 
demise at Bu'ath of the militant Khazraj! leader 'Amr b. al-Nu'man 
of the Bayadah. 61 

Despite their victory (alongside the Jews), the Aws did not gain 
ascendancy over the Khazraj who remained the strongest Arab tribe 
in Medina. 62 Mas'udT correctly says: 


58 Waqidi, Kitab al-maghdzi, 2:515-16. Waqidi reports that Qurazts were also sent 
to the Umayyah b. Zayd. The Umayyah b. Zayd could not have been the Aws 
Allah clan that carried this name and hence must have been their namesakes of 
the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf. But the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf have already been mentioned. Waqidi was 
probably combining information from two different sources. ‘Uwaym b. Sa'idah 
who reportedly killed a captive sent to the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf (Ibn Hajar, al-Isabah, 
4:745-46 no. 6116) was a client of the latter Umayyah b. Zayd; Lecker, Muslims, 
Jews and Pagans, 64-65. 

59 “Er war der richtige Munafiq”; Wellhausen, Medina vor dem Islam, 34, n. 2. 

60 The Jews are supposed to have encouraged Ibn Ubayy after the hijrah to think 
highly of himself, and to have pushed the Aws and Khazraj to obey him: wa-qad 
kana al-yahiid yajlisuna ila Abd Allah b. Ubayy b. Salul wa-yu‘azzimuna-hu wa-yujilluna- 
hu wa-yaziduna fi dhalika li-ajl ‘adawati-hi li-al-nabi s wa-yabT‘athuna al-Aws wa-al-Khazraj 
‘ala ta c ati-hi wa-yaquliina: sayyidu-kum al-qadim wa-lahmu-kum wa-damu-kum, wa-innamd 
Muhammad wa-ashabu-hu dukhala’ Ji-kurri] ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Hamadhani, 
Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwah, edited by ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman (Beirut: Dar al-‘arablyah, 
1966-68), 2:462. 

61 Compare Crone, Meccan Trade, 217 n. 66: “It [the assumed contradiction in the 
evidence regarding the state of affairs in Medina] is all the more irresoluble in that 
the Aws were supposed to have won the Battle of Bu'ath, fought shortly before the 
arrival of tire Prophet.... Yet when he arrived, Yathrib allegedly had a Khazraj! ruler”. 

62 Wellhausen, Medina vor dem Islam, 6, 30, and 32-33. The Khazraj were victo¬ 
rious in most of the battles before Bu'ath; al-Samhudl, Wafa,’ al-wqfa, 1:215. 
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The Khazraj were superior to the Aws shortly before the advent of 
Islam and intended to crown c Abd Allah b. Ubayy b. Salul al-Khazraji. 
This coincided with the arrival of the Prophet and his kingship ceased 
to exist . 63 

This passage has recently been studied by Kh. ‘Athamina who has 
interpreted it differently: 

This coronation plan . . . came at the initiative of the Arab residents of 
al-Madma (Yathrib), whether from the al-Khazraj tribe (the dominant 
tribe in that town) or as a coordinated effort from both the al-Khazraj and 
the Aws tribe. Of all the reports regarding the coronation of Ibn Ubayy, 
only the tradition cited by al-Mas'udi contradicts this. According to al- 
Mas'udT, the Khazraj tribe forced the coronation upon the Aws tribe . 64 

But Mas'udf s words ghalabat al-Khazraj ‘ala al-Aws. . . wa-hammat an 
tutawwija Abd, Allah b. Ubayy do not indicate that the Khazraj forced the 
crowning on the Aws, but rather that the former were superior to 
the latter, hence it was only natural that the man who nearly became 
king was one of them. 65 Indeed Khazraj! superiority over the Aws 
is a major factor in Muhammad’s accomplishment in Medina. 66 


63 Quoted in Ibn Sa‘id, Nashwat al-tarab, 1:190: ghalabat al-Khazraj ‘ala al-Aws Ji- 
ma qaruba min al-islam wa-hammat an tutawwija ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy b. Salul al-Khazraji 
fa-wafaqa dhalika imp? al-mbi s fa-batala mulku-hu. 

64 Kh. ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings in Pre-Islamic Arabia: A Study of the 
Epithet malik or dhu al-taj in Early Arabic Traditions,” Qantara 19 (1998): 26-27. 

65 ‘Athamina himself rejects what he believes to have been Mas'udi’s intent: 
“. . . [T]he circumstances and the general climate in Yathrib on the eve of the 
coronation would not have enabled a unilateral initiative by the Khazraj, even 
though they were the stronger side.” He correctly sums up: “His social stand, mil¬ 
itary power, and degree of influence are reflected in historical reports. . . . [I]t was 
all of these facts, along with the atmosphere of reconciliation which characterized 
Madina on the eve of the hijra, which underlay the idea of crowning ‘Abdullah b. 
Ubayy.” ‘Athamina does not refer to Crone’s analysis of this matter. In his refer¬ 
ence to Ibn Sa‘Id, Nashwat al-tarab, read 1:190, instead of 1:264. He defines Sayf 
b. Dhi Yazan as “the king from the Himyar dynasty in Yemen who converted to 
Judaism and died as a martyr in the Ethiopian invasion of his country;” ‘Athamina, 
“The Tribal Kings,” 21. But Sayf apparently died a natural death (compare Ibn 
‘Asakir, Toc'nkh madinat Dimashq, 3:444 and 450) and ‘Athamina may be confusing 
him with Dhu Nuwas. Instead of D. Ayalon (in ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 
23 n. 15) read: A. Ayalon. Instead of Zuhayr b. Judhayma al-‘Absr (‘Athamina, 
“The Tribal Kings,” 34) read: Zuhayr b. Jadhimah; see J.W. Fuck, “Ghatafan.” in 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954-), 2:1023-1024. 

66 Muhammad’s activity in Medina further strengthened the Khazraj who gave 
him much more support than the Aws. It is no accident that at the Saqlfat BanI 
Sa'idah only the Khazraj had a candidate of their own, namely Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah, 
himself of the Sa'idah. 
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To sum up this discussion of the state of affairs in Medina on the 
eve of the hijrah it should be observed that the sources offer us two 
scenarios, one “spiritual” and the other “political”. According to the 
former, the reconciliation of the Aws and Khazraj, which preceded the 
major ‘Aqabah meeting, was linked to the Ansar’s conversion to Islam. 
The latter scenario which only exists in an incomplete form includes 
Ibn Ubayy’s effective maneuvering after Bu'ath and his near-crowning. 


III. The Near-Crowning of c Abd Allah b. Ubayy 

Ibn Ubayy’s near-crowning appears in different accounts by various 
authorities in diverse context. Some of these accounts may go back 
to one and the same source, but this is unlikely to be true of all of 
them and hence the near-crowning is not a mere literary theme. 
The evidence that follows should be added to what we already know 
about the different forms of kingship in Medina and about Ibn 
Ubayy’s political activity after the Battle of Bu'ath. 

After a short stay in the village of Qiiba’ in Upper Medina or 
the ‘Aliyah, we are told, where he alighted among the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf 
(Aws), Muhammad moved to Lower Medina or the Safilah where 
he finally settled among the Malik b. al-Najjar (Khazraj). His trip 
gave Islamic tradition an opportunity to introduce the tribal groups 
living along his route from the 'Aliyah to the Safilah. Everybody 
welcomed Muhammad warmly, with the notable exception of Ibn 
Ubayy. We are only concerned here with the two stops along the 
way which involved the clans of the ‘Awf b. al-Khazraj, namely the 
Hubla under Ibn Ubayy and the Salim/Qawaqil(ah), the clan of 
‘Ubadah b. al-Samit. It stands to reason that at that early stage 
‘Ubadah was not yet the most prominent leader among the Salim; 
Muhammad probably supported his rise to prominence following the 
latter’s favorable attitude towards him. According to a report said 
to go back to a member of the Khatmah (Aws), ‘Umarah b. Khuza- 
ymah, 67 Muhammad’s first stop after having left Qubit’ was at the 
court of the Salim where he was received by Ttban b. Malik and 


67 D. 105/723; Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal ft asma? al-ryal, edited 
by Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma'ruf (Beirut: al-Risalah, 1405/1985-1413/1992), 21:241-42 
no. 4182. For an entry on his father, see Ibn Hajar, al-Isabah, 2:278-79 no. 2253. 
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Nawfal b. 'Abd Allah b. Malik b. al-'Ajlan, 68 as well as by 'Ubadah 
b. al-Samit and 'Abbas b. al-Samit b. Nadlah b. al-'Ajlan. They 
invited the Prophet to stay with them, but he explained that his she- 
camel was heavenly-guided. When he arrived at the Masjid Bam 
Salim, the Prophet led the Friday prayer and recited a khutbah or 
exhortation. Then he turned right and reached the court of the 
Hubla. He wanted to alight with Ibn Ubayy (probably acknowledg¬ 
ing his status among his people), but the latter who was sitting near 
his fortress, Muzahim, rudely sent him to those who had invited 
him. At this point Sa'd b. 'Ubadah of the Sa'idah (Khazraj) offered 
to host the Prophet and told him not to grieve over what he had 
heard, “for you came to us when the Khazraj wanted to make him 
their king” (la tajid. . .ji nafsi-ka min qawli-hi fa-qad qadimta ' alay-na 
wa-al-Khazraj turidu an tumallika-hu c alay-ha). m In a variant of this report 
Sa'd addresses the Prophet referring to the crown which the Khazraj 
were preparing for Ibn Ubayy (la tajid fi nafsi-ka min qawli-hi, qad 
qadimta c alay-na wa-al-Ehazraj turidu an tumallika-hu c alay-na wa-inna-hum 
la-yanzimuna la-hu al-wada‘ li-yutawwiju-hu). 70 According to this source, 
wad(af or seashells were still being strung for Ibn Ubayy even after 
Muhammad’s arrival. 71 

The struggle between Muhammad and Ibn Ubayy assumes here the 
form of a bitter verbal encounter. The only place in which Muhammad 
wished to stay was Ibn Ubayy’s house. Yet the latter foolishly missed 
the chance to become Muhammad’s closest ally in Medina because, 


68 The descendant of Malik b. al-'Ajlan w j 10 killed the Jewish king al-Fityawn. 
In fact he was Malik’s great-grandson since his full pedigree was Nawfal b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Nadlah b. Malik b. al-'Ajlan; Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 3:549. 

69 At each of the following stops Muhammad was welcomed by tribal leaders 
eager to host him; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, 1:256-57; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der 
Stadt Medina, 57. al-Samhudi quotes the report from Yahya ( Wafa’ al-wafa, 256), 
i.e., Yahya b. al-Hasan al-Husaynt al-Madam (d. 277/890) who compiled a book 
on the history of Medina; see on him Hamad al-Jasir, Rasa’ll ji ta’nkh al-Madinah 
(Riyadh: al-Yamamah, 1392/1972), Introduction, 44; Kitab al-manasik wa-amakin turuq 
al-hajj wa-ma c alim al-jazirah, edited by Hamad al-Jasir (Riyadh: Dar al-yamamah, 
1401/1981), 162-64; Salih Ahmad al-‘Alr, “al-Mu’allafat al-‘arabiyah ‘an al-Madinah 
wa-al-Hijaz,” Majallat al-majma‘ al-ilmi al-‘irdqi 11 (1964): 129-30. 

70 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Husayn al-Tsami, Simt al-nujum al-‘awdli (Cairo: al-Maktabah 
al-salaliyah, 1380), 1:311. 

71 Seashells were used as amulets: dhu al-wad‘ means a toddler because a neck¬ 
lace of seashells was hung around his neck as long as he was small; Ibn Manzur, 
Lisan al-‘arab (Beirut: Dar sadir, 1968), 8:381, s.v. w.d.‘. Perhaps idols were deco¬ 
rated with seashells: wad‘ and dhat al-wad‘ mean wathan or an idol. 
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as a fellow Khazraji implied, he could not overcome the loss of his 
kingship. The scene does not lack in theatrical appeal. The audi¬ 
ence knows that good will prevail and that the haughty rogue will 
be humiliated and punished. None but the most gullible of researchers 
would ascribe to the dialogue between the spiritual shelter-seeker and 
his grumpy rival the quality of an archival record; yet the dialogue’s 
creator placed it in an environment which made historical sense. 

A variant of this report again refers to the Prophet’s stop at the 
court of the Salim (Masjid al-Jumu'ah or the Friday Mosque) and 
the other stop at Ibn Ubayy’s court. But Sa c d b. 'Ubadah’s appeas¬ 
ing words are somewhat different. He told Muhammad not to be 
angered by Ibn Ubayy since the people of Medina, or of this town 
{bahraH), n unanimously agreed to attire Ibn Ubayy with a turban and 
crown him [with it] {la tajid c alay-hi fa-inna ahl hadhihi al-bahrah kanu 
qad ajmafu ‘ala an yu c assibu-hu wa-yutawwiju-hv). 13 


72 Al-Bahrah and its diminutive form, al-Buhayrah, are among the names of 
Medina; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, 1:11-12. 

73 Al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, 1:258, quoting Razln, i.e., Razin b. Mu'awiyah 
al- c AbdarI (d. 524/1129 or 535/1140); see on him M. Fierro, “Razln b. Mu'awiya,” 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954-), 8:479-480. Compare Kister, “Some Notes on 
the Turban in the Muslim Tradition,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 24 (2000): 
218: “Mu‘ammam or mu‘assab, ‘dressed in a turban,’ referred to a man appointed as 
chief of his people. It corresponds to the expression tuwwija, ‘he was crowned,’ or 
suwwida, ‘he was granted the control of a tribal group,’ which are used regarding 
the non-Arabs.” Compare Lecker, “Kinda on the Eve of Islam and during the 
ridda,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1994): 346: the royal family of the Kinda, 
namely the Wali'ah, made al-Ash‘ath b. Qays their king and crowned him ( mal- 
laku-hu c alay-him wa-tawwaju-hu); in a verse he was referred to as al-mu‘assab bi-al-taj, 
“one whose head was encircled with a crown.” For this expression in another verse 
see ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 21. On turbans see also Salih Ahmad al-‘Alr, 
“al-Albisah al-‘arabiyah ft al-qarn al-awwal al-hijrl, dirasah awwaliyah,” Majallat al- 
majma‘ al-ilmi al-‘iraqT 13 (1966): 422-24. On the qalansuwah (mentioned later in the 
present study) see, Salih, “al-Albisah al-‘arablyah,” 424-25. 

Ahmad b. Abl Ya’qub al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’nkh (Beirut: Dar sadir—Dar Bayrut, 
1379/1960), 2:123, with reference to Saqifat Banl Satidah, reports that the Ansar 
actually appointed Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah as the Prophet’s heir: wa-assabathu bi-‘isabah, lit¬ 
erally: “they bound a turban around his head,” which is the equivalent of “they 
crowned him.” ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 23 n. 15, argues that Baladhuri 
misunderstood the expression used by al-Ya‘qubr since the former arrived at the 
conclusion that Sa‘d was suffering from a fever at that time. ‘Athamina refers to 
the words wa-‘alay-hi al-humma [read: wa-alay-hi atharu al-humma? —M.L.] in al- 
Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf 1:581 (< Zuhrl). But even if we assume that al-Baladhurl 
quoted from his contemporary al-Ya‘qub!—which is not at all certain—it is unlikely 
that he did not understand the said expression and that his mention of Sa'd’s fever 
is a misinterpretation of it. The report on Sa‘d’s illness is widespread in Islamic 
historiography and is not linked to the expression used by al-Ya‘qubr. See, for 
example, Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madlnat Dimashq, 30:282 and 285; Ibn Abr Shaybah, 
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The reports quoted so far, although they are found in a history 
of Medina (quoting earlier histories of this town) and not in a bio¬ 
graphy of Muhammad, are in fact sirah materials par excellence, and 
the same is true of the other materials quoted below. We shall only 
concern ourselves here with the reported intention to invest Ibn 
Ubayy with kingship. 

Musa b. 'Uqbah (< Zuhri 74 < c Urwah b. al-Zubayr) places the 
first encounter with Ibn Ubayy even before the Prophet’s arrival at 
Qubak The Prophet waited at the entrance to Ibn Ubayy’s house 
to be ushered in, but was rudely sent to those who had invited him; 
Ibn Ubayy was reportedly “the chief of the Khazraj.” 75 However, 
although this report comes from Qurashi authorities, Sa'd b. TJbadah’s 
pacifying words are quite similar: “. . . We wanted to tie around Ibn 
Ubayy’s head a crown and make him our king” ( aradna an na c qida 
'ala ra’s Ibn Ubayy al-taj wa-numallika-hu c alay-na). n A variant of Ibn 
Ishaq (< Zuhri < 'Urwah b. al-Zubayr < Usamah b. Zayd) grants 
a role in this affair to the alleged source of the report, namely 
Usamah b. Zayd. The circumstances here are different. The Prophet 
was riding on a donkey to visit the ailing Sa'd b. ‘Ubadah with young 
Usamah behind him. Ibn Ubayy was at the foot of the Muzahim 
fortress surrounded by people from his tribe. Having listened to the 
Prophet’s reading from the Qur’an and to his preaching, Ibn Ubayy 
advised him to preach at home to those who were interested in it 
and stop burdening the others. Sa'd asked the Prophet to have mercy 
on Ibn Ubayy, because “we were stringing for him gems in order 
to crown him ( wa-inna la-nanzimu lahu al-kharaz li-nutawwija-fiu), hence, 


Musannaf, edited by c Abd al-Khaliq al-Afgham (Bombay: al-Dar al-salafiyah, 
1399/1979-1403/1983), 14:565-66; also, with more detail, al-Tabari, Ttfrikh 
al-msul wa-al-muluk, 1:1837 (< Ibn al-Kalbi < Abu Mikhnaf < ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Abi ‘Amrah). Also M. Muranyi, “Em neuer Bericht liber die Wahl 
des ersten Kalifen Abu Bakr,” Arabica 25 (1978): 239 and 245. 

74 Wa-za‘ama Ibn Shihab. 

75 Sayyid al-Khazraj fl anfusi-ha; read perhaps: fl jahiliyati-ha. Compare Abu al-Faraj 
b. al-Jawzt, al-Muntazam fi ta’nkh al-muluk wa-al-umam, edited by Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Qadir ‘Ata and Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilrmyah, 
1412/1992), 3:377: kana. . .sayyid. al-Khazraj ji jdhiliyati-hirrv, Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat al- 
kubrd, 3:540: wa-kana . . . sayyid al-Khazraj ji akhir jahiliyati-him . . . wa-qad jama‘a qawm 
‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [that is, the Khazraj] la-hu kharazan li-yutawvoiju-hu. 

76 Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaql, Dalalil al-nubuwah, edited by ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti 
Qal'aji (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1405/1985) 2:499-500. Compare ‘Abd ai- 
Jabbar, Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwah, 2:459, who reports that Sa'd b. ‘Ubadah used to 
tell the Prophet: isbir ‘alay-hi yd rasul Allah wa-ihtamil-hu fa-wa-Allahi la-qad nazamna 
la-hu kharazat taji-hi li-nusawwida-hu hatta ja’and Allah bi-ka. 
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by God, he thinks that you robbed him of a kingship.” 77 Elsewhere, 
in a report probably going back to WaqidT, we hear of the collec¬ 
tion of gems for Ibn Ubayy by his tribe ( qawm ), i.e., the Khazraj 
(i wa-kana . . . sayyid al-Khazrajfi akhir jahitiyati-him . . . wa-qad jamafa qawm 
c Abd Allah b. Ubayy la-hu kharazan li-yutawwyii-hu). 78 

Zuhri who was quoted above twice was among the teachers of 
both Musa b. ‘Uqbah and Ibn Ishaq. Another teacher of Ibn Ishaq 
was ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatadah (Aws) who ascribed to Ibn Ubayy 
even greater authority: 

When the Messenger of God came to Medina, the chief of its people 
was ‘Abd Allah. . . . Nobody in his tribe disputed his nobility [or, nobody 
disputed his status of nobility among his fellow tribesmen]. Never before 
nor after him prior to the advent of Islam did the Aws and Khazraj 
unite under another man from one of the two parties. . . . His people 
strung for him gems in order to crown him and then make him their 
king. But God, may He be exalted, brought them his Messenger while 
they were in this state. When his people turned away from him to 
become Muslims, he became affected with rancor and thought that 
the Messenger of God had robbed him of a kingship. And when he 
saw his people accepting nothing but Islam, he entered it against his 
will, insisting on hypocrisy and rancor . 79 


77 Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-rmbamyah, 2:236-38 (1:412-13). On Usamah see V. Vacca, 
“Usama b. Zayd,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954—), 10:913. The variant of this 
report (. . . < Zuhri < ‘Urwah < Usamah) in Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 
60:437-38, has that the event took place before the Battle of Badr and places Ibn 
Ubayy in a majlis among Jews and idol worshippers; see also Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar 
ta’nkh Dimashq, 25:291. According to this source, Sa‘d told the Prophet that the 
people of this buhayrah (above, page 50, n. 72) had agreed to crown Ibn Ubayy 
and bind a turban around his head (wa-qad istalaha ahl hadhihi al-buhayrah ‘ala an 
yutawwiju-hu wa-yu‘asnbi-hu bi-al-isabak). ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 23, n. 15, 
with reference to Abu Zayd ‘Umar b. Shabbah, Ta’nkh al-Madinah al-munawwarah, 
edited by Fahim Muhammad Shaltut (Beirut: Dar al-turath—al-Dar al-islamiyah, 
1410/1990), 1:356-57, has fa-ya‘sibu-hu; but fa-yu‘assibii-hu is the correct reading. 
This is the vocalization in Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘arab, 1:606b, s.v. ‘.s.b., and in Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. IsmaTl al-Bukhan, Sahih (1378/1955; reprint Beirut: Dar 
ihya 1 al-turath al-‘arabl, n.d.), 6:50, both of which are quoted by ‘Athamina. See 
also the words ascribed to Ibn Ubayy’s son in al-Waqidl, Kitdb al-maghazi, 2:421: 
inna abi kanat hadhihi al-bahrah qad ittasaqu \sic\ ‘ alay-hi li-yutawwyii-hu ‘alay-him, fa-ja’a 
Allah bi-ka fa-wada‘a-hu Allah wa-rafa‘a-na bi-ka. 

78 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 3:540 (in the entry on Ibn Ubayy’s son, ‘Abd 
Allah). Also al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdanl, Kitdb qasidat al-damighah, edited by 
Muhammad b. ‘All al-Akwa‘ al-Hiwall (Cairo: Matba'at al-Sunnah al-Muhammadlyah, 
[1384/1964]), 524: Ibn Ubayy'is called (in a verse) reds al-Khazraina. 

79 Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawiyah, 2:234-35 (1:411): wa-qadima rasul Allah ... al- 
Madinah . . . wa-sayyid ahli-ha ‘Abd Allah .. ., la yakhtalifu ‘alay-hi ft sharafi-hi min qawmi- 
hi [al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wqfa, 1:219: la yakhtalifu ft sharafi-hi Ji qawmi-hi; this is a better 
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'Abel al-Jabbar includes the Jews in his analysis: they attempted to 
turn the Aws and Khazraj away from the Prophet (i.e., before the 
hijrah) and favored Ibn Ubayy; the Aws and Khazraj were about to 
declare him king until Islam came and what they had decided to 
do crumbled. 80 

A report found in WaqidI refers to Ibn Ubayy’s near-crowning in 
another context altogether. Upon the return from the expedition of 
al-Muraysf (5 A.H.), Ibn Ubayy threatened to oust the Prophet and 
his Companions from Medina. This time it was Usayd b. al-Hudayr 
who came to Ibn Ubayy’s rescue and pleaded the Prophet to have 
pity on him: 81 

Messenger of God, be lenient towards him, for by God, God brought 
you while his people [that is, the Khazraj] were stringing gems for him. 
The only gem that they still had to receive was with Yusha' the Jew 
who was niggardly with regard to it and prevented them from having 
it, because he knew how much they needed it in order to crown him. 
God brought you in these circumstances, and hence he [that is, Ibn 
Ubayy] cannot help believing that you robbed him of his kingship . 82 


reading; compare above, page 30, n. 3] ithnani, lam tajtamf al-Aws wa-al-Khazraj qabla- 
hu wa-la ba‘da-hu ‘ala rajul min ahad al-fanqayni hatta ja’a al-islam ghayri-hi. . . . Fa-kdna 
qawmu-hu qad nagamu la-hu al-kharaz li-yutawwiju-hu thumma yumalliku-hu ‘alay-him, fa- 
ja’a-hum Allah ta‘ald bi-rasiili-hi s wa-hum ‘ala dhalika. Fa-lamma insarafa qazvmu-hu ‘an- 
hu ila al-islam daghina wa-ra’a anna rasul Allah qad istalaba-hu malkan. Fa-lamma raid 
qawma-hu qad abaw ilia al-islam dakhala fl-hi kdrihan musirran ‘ala nifaq wa-dighn. 

80 c Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwah, 2:411: fa-mashaw fi al-Aws wa-al-Khazraj 
ji al-sadd ‘an-hu [that is, Muhammad] wa-mdlu ila ‘Abd Allah ibn Ubayy [add b.] Salul, 
wa-kdna al-Aws wa-al-Khazraj ‘ala an yumalliku-hu ‘alay-him ila anja’a al-islam fa-intaqada 

81 It is doubtful that Ibn Ubayy needed this intercession since he was still a power¬ 
ful tribal leader. 

82 Al-Waqidl, Kitab al-maghazi, 2:419: yd rasul Allah urfuq bi-hi, fa-wa-Allahi la-qad 
ja’a Allah bi-ka wa-inna qawma-hu la-yanzimuna la-hu al-kharaz, md baqiyat ‘alay-him ilia 
kharazah wahidah ‘inda Yusha‘ al-yahudi qad ariba bi-him fl-hd [compare E.W. Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon (Cambridge: The Islamic Texts Society, 1984), 1:44c: ariba bi- 
al-shay’, “he was, or became, niggardly, avaricious, or tenacious, of the thing”] li- 
ma‘rifati-hi bi-hajati-him ilay-ha li-yutawwiju-hu, fa-ja’a Allah bi-ka ‘ala hddhd al-hadith, 
fa-rnd yard ilia qad salabta-hu mulka-hu. See also Nur al-Dln al-Halabr, Insan al-‘uyiin, 
2:288. The parallel text in Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawiyah, 3:304 (2:727), does 
not mention Yusha' at all. 'Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 28, observes about the 
pearls used in a taj: “The difficulty involved in obtaining them and the effort involved 
in purchasing them may well have been what forestalled the initiative to crown 
‘Abdullah b. Ubayy, as one may understand from the tradition of al-Waqidi.” 
‘Athamina refers here to Abu ‘Ubaydah’s supposed Shu'ubi tendencies, on which 
see now Lecker, “Biographical Notes on Abu ‘Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna,” 
Studia Islamica 81 (1995): 71-72. 
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The early Qur’an commentator al-Suddi 83 records in this context a 
threat of the mundfiqun after the above mentioned expedition to crown 
Ibn Ubayy upon their return to Medina; he adds that they did not 
accomplish this. 84 

Who was the mysterious Yusha'? Usayd b. al-Hudayr’s tribal affilia¬ 
tion—he was of the c Abd al-Ashhal—could serve as a clue. Among 
the ‘Abd al-Ashhal there was a Jewish client {jar) called Yusha' who 
reportedly announced the imminent appearance of Muhammad but 
failed to believe in him after his actual arrival, claiming that he was 
not the anticipated one. 85 An apologetic report stresses that among 
the 'Abd al-Ashhal there was only one Jew, namely Yusha'. 86 Another 
report on the same theme goes back to Malik b. Sinan al-Khudrl 
(Khazraj): 87 in the court of the 'Abd al-Ashhal Malik met a Jew 
called Yusha' who foretold Muhammad’s appearance. 88 Perhaps the 
remark on Yusha°s withholding of the gem is sarcastic; he could 
have been a jeweler who was late in carrying out the important 
assignment. 89 Yusha' is listed among the Jewish dignitaries ( ‘u^ama ’ 
yahud) with a comment that he prophesied the appearance of the 
Prophet but failed to believe in him, unlike the rest of the ‘Abd al- 
Ashhal. 90 However, being a client he hardly qualified as a dignitary. 
In any case, we cannot be sure that Yusha' of the ‘Abd al-Ashhal 


83 On whom see G.H.A. Juynboll, “al-Suddi,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954—), 
9:762. 

84 ‘Ala’ al-Dm ‘All b. Muhammad al-Baghdadi al-Khazin, Lubab al-ta’mlfi mcfani 
al-tanzil (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, n.d.), 3:101, interpretation of Qur’an 9:74: qala al- 
munafiquna: idha raja'na ila al-Madmah ‘aqadna ‘ala refs ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy b. Salul tajan 
fa-lam yasilu ilay-hi. The wording in al-Suyutl, al-Durr, 3:260, is somewhat different: 
aradu an yutawwiju ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy wa-in lam yarda Muhammad s. 

85 Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl, Dala’il al-nubuwah, 74-75 no. 34. The source of the 
report is Salamah b. Salamah of the ‘Abd al-Ashhal, more precisely of the Za‘ura’; 
Lecker, “Muhammad at Medina,” 45. 

86 Ibn Kathtr, al-Bidayah wa-al-nihayah ft al-ta’nkh (Beirut: Maktabat al-ma‘arif, 
1974), 2:309 (quoting Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl, Dala’il al-nubuwah): lam yakun fl bam 
‘Abd al-Ashhal ilia yahudi wahid yuqalu la-hu Tusha‘. 

87 The father of Abu Sa‘id al-Khudn who transmits this report from him. 

88 Abu Nu'aym al-Isfaham, Dala’il al-nubuwah, 79 no. 40. Compare S. Bashear, 
“Riding Beasts on Divine Missions: An Examination of the Ass and Camel Traditions,” 
Journal of Semitic. Studies 36 (1991): 48. 

89 Compare M. Hamidullah, Le prophete de I’Islam (Paris: J. Vrin, 1378/1959), 
1:120-21: “Avant PHegire, les Khazrajites avaient decide d’elire un roi, et, en effet, 
les artisans medinois avaient rcr;u la commande d’une couronne que devait porter 
‘Abdallah ibn Ubaiy ibn Salul, lorsque le Prophete se rendit a Medine.” 

90 Al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf 1:286. 
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is our Yus ha' because the name Yusha' (Joshua, Yehoshu'a) was not 
uncommon among the Jews of Arabia. 91 

There are contradictory reports regarding those who were behind 
Ibn Ubayy’s intended crowning. Several reports quoted above point 
at the Khazraj. 92 But as we have just seen, 'Asim b. 'Umar claimed 
that “never before nor after him prior to the advent of Islam did 
the Aws and Khazraj unite under a man from one of the two par¬ 
ties.” It is also reported that the Aws and Khazraj unanimously 
agreed to make him their king (ajtnr/u 'ala an yumalliku-hu c alay-him). 93 

The contradictory claims about the extent of Ibn Ubayy’s authority 
should be discussed in conjunction with similar contradictory claims 
about a tribal leader who lived several generations before him, namely 
Malik b. al-'Ajlan. While some claimed that he was the chief ( sayyid) 
of the Khazraj at his time, 94 others argued that he was the sayyid of 
both the Aws and Khazraj. 95 It is noteworthy that Ibn Ubayy and 
Malik b. al-'Ajlan were both from the 'Awf b. al-Khazraj, albeit 
from different subdivisions: Malik was of the Salim/Qawaqil(ah), 
while Ibn Ubayy was of the Hubla. 96 The 'Awf were arguably the 
strongest or most prestigious group in pre-Islamic Medina; the Banu 
'Awf and the Yahud Bam 'Awf appear at the beginning of the respec¬ 
tive lists of Arab and Jewish groups in the so-called “Constitution 
of Medina.” 97 

Moreover, both Ibn Ubayy and Malik were related to prominent 
families of the Aws, more precisely of the ‘Amr b. 'Awf. Ibn Ubayy was 


91 For a Jewish warrior in Khaybar called Yusha' see al-Waqidl, Kitab al-maghdzi, 
2:659; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 
1926), 165, who adds that Yusha' b. Nun is mentioned in al-Baladhun, Futuh. 
edited by M.J. de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1863-66), 29, as the chief of the Jews of 
Fadak. Nun b. Yusha' mentioned in Waqidl, Kitab al-maghazi, 2:706, was probably 
the same person. 

92 Also a Companion dictionary ascribes the intention to crown him (in an entry on 
Ibn Ubayy’s son) to the Khazraj; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istfab fl rrufrifat al-ashab, edited 
by ‘All Muhammad al-Bijawi (Cairo: Maktabat nahdat Misr, n.d.), 3:940-41 no. 
1590, s.v. ‘Abd Allah b. 'Abd Allah b. Ubayy: wa-kana abu-hu . . . min ashraf al-Khazraj 
wa-kdnat al-Khazraj qad ijtama‘at 'ala an yutawwiju-hu wa-yusnidu amra-hum ilay-hi. . . . 

93 Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidayah, 3:239, 5. See also above, pages 49 and 51. 

94 Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd, 3:549. 

95 Hassan b. Thabit, Dlwan, 2:36: wa-kana Malik sayyid al-hayyayni ji zamani-hi la- 
hu ji qawmi-hi sharaf lam yakun li-ghayri-hi mithlu-hu. In al-Samhudi, Wafa' al-wafa, 
1:178, it is reported regarding Malik: wa-sawwada-hu al-hayyani al-Aws wa-al-Khazraj. 
See also Abu al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Kitab al-aghani, 2:176 (3:40). 

96 Compare Hasson, “Contributions a l’etude des Aws et des Hazrag,” 22. 

97 Lecker, The Constitution of Medina, forthcoming. 
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the maternal cousin (ibn khalah) of Abu 'Amir al-Rahib, the leader 
of the 'Amr b. 'Awf. 98 In addition, Ibn Ubayy’s daughter was mar¬ 
ried to Abu 'Amir’s son, Hanzalah, who was killed in the Battle of 
Uhud; 99 in other words, they were married before the hijrah or shortly 
after it. 100 As to Malik b. al-'Ajlan, he was the maternal cousin of 
Uhayhah b. al-Julah. 101 

However, the family relations that Ibn Ubayy and Malik had with 
prominent families from the Aws should not lead to the conclusion 
that they also had authority over the Aws. There is no indication 
that their rise to power was supported by a foreign power, i.e., the 
Sasanians or the kings of al-Hlrah, and therefore they should be 
defined as the tribal kings of the Khazraj. It follows that the claim 
that they also had authority over the Aws should be ascribed to 
Khazraj! self-glorification. It is true that with regard to Ibn Ubayy 
this is also stated by an Aws! source, namely 'Asim b. 'Umar; but 
his informant must have been a Khazraj!. One could argue that the 
leadership of the Khazraj who were stronger than the Aws auto¬ 
matically made Ibn Ubayy and Malik the strongest Arab leaders in 
Medina in their respective times; but this is not the same as claim¬ 
ing that they had formal authority over both the Aws and Khazraj. 

That Ibn Ubayy’s power was not invented by the storytellers—or 
for this matter by anyone else—is shown by the fact that his posi¬ 
tion among his followers was not completely eroded by the Prophet’s 
activity. Far from it. Regarding the expedition of Tabuk (9/630) it 
is reported that before leaving Medina, the Muslim army included 
two camps. The Prophet’s camp was located on Thanlyat al-Wada' 
and Ibn Ubayy’s camp was below it, towards Dhubab. With obvi¬ 
ous unease Ibn Ishaq reports that Ibn Ubayy’s camp was larger than 
the Prophet’s. When the Prophet set out, Ibn Ubayy remained behind 
together with other munafiqun and “people of doubt.” 102 So towards 


98 Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 3:540. 

99 Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans, 110—11. 

100 Their son, c Abd Allah b. Hanzalah, was himself married to a granddaughter 
of Abu ‘Amir, Asma’ bint Abi Sayf! b. Abi ‘Amir. He was also married to Umm 
Kulthum bint Wahwah b. al-Aslat whose father was the nephew of the Aws Allah 
leader, Abu Qays b. al-Aslat; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 5:65. Obviously, inter¬ 
marriages between leading families of the Aws and Khazraj took place both before 
and after the hijrah. 

101 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 3:549. On Uhayhah compare Lecker, Muslims, 
Jews and Pagans, Index. 

102 Ibn Hisham, al-Strah al-nabaxmyah, 4:162 (2:896-97): wa-kdna fl-ma yaz‘umuna 
laysa bi-aqall al-‘askarayni. Ibn Ubayy was leading his allies who included Jews and 
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the end of the Prophet’s Medinan period Ibn Ubayy could still com¬ 
mand more troops than the Prophet. He is unlikely to have amassed 
such power under Muhammad; rather, one assumes that his power 
basis was to some extent eroded due to the gradual conversion to 
Islam of his fellow tribesmen. 


IV. The Diadem 

Comparative evidence on Arabian crowns exists for the tribes of 
Quraysh, Tamim and Hanifah. Let us start with Quraysh: 

Quraysh . . . made for him [al-Walid b. al-Mughfrah al-Makhzumi, 
Khalid b. al-Walid’s father] a crown (taj) in order to crown him with 
it. Then Islam came and his affair was shattered. Beforehand he was 
called “the sweet-smelling man of Quraysh.” 103 

In the 6th century Medina was still under Sasanian control, 104 and 
hence the crowns associated with the Tamim and Hanifah are more 
relevant for us here since they reflect Sasanian practice. 

Sasanian trade interests were behind the supposed crowning of 
Hajib b. Zurarah al-Tamhm. He was crowned by Khusro after hav¬ 
ing escorted the Emperor’s caravan heading to the market of c Ukaz. 
The crown, which was made of jewels set in order, was a token of 
gratitude and not an emblem of kingship. 105 


mundfiqun; Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqdt al-kubra, 2:165, 5: wa-kana. . . qad ‘askara ‘ala Thaniyat 
al-Wada‘ [he, not towards Dhubab] fi hulafa’i-hi min al-yahud wa-al-munafiqTna, fa-kdna 
yuqalu: laysa c askaru-hu bi-aqall al-askmayni. 

103 Al-‘Askari, al-Awa’il, 1:57: wa-kanu ‘amilu la-hu tajan li-yutawwiju-hu bi-hifa-ja’aal- 
isldm fa-intaqada amm-hu, wa-kana min qabluyusammd rayhanat Quraysh. Compare M. Hinds, 
“Makhzum.” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954—), 6:137—140. “[W]hen Hisham [b. 
al-Mughirah] died, the Meccans were called on to witness the funeral of their lord 
(rabb. . . .); and it is reported that Quraysh used a dating system in which Hidiam’s 
death was taken as the starting point.” Hinds refers to another report stating “less 
credibly, that the death of [Hisham’s brother] al-Walid b. al-Mughlra was taken as 
the starting point.” The account in question is from Abu al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Kitab 
al-agham, 15:11 (16:194): it is reported on the authority of Ibn Da’b (on whom see 
Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-udaba’, edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar al-gharb 
al-islaml, 1993), 5:2144-50 no. 885) that Quraysh used al-Walrd’s death as a start¬ 
ing point until the Year of the Elephant. Rayhanat Quraysh should probably be linked 
to rayhanat al-Taman, a sobriquet given to the kings of Kindah; according to Abu 
‘Ubaydah they were not real kings but merely dhawu amwal or “owners of estates,” 
the only real kings of the Yemen being the Tubba's from Himyar; Ibn Shabbah, 
Talnkh al-Madinah, 2:545. Compare Lecker, “Kinda on the Eve of Islam,” 337. 

104 Lecker, “The Levying of Taxes.” 

105 This is a variant of the famous qaws Hajib motive (Lecker, “Tamim,” in The En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Islam [1954 ], 10:173). See Kister, “Hadjib b. Zurara,” in The Encyclopaedia 
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In the context of the Prophet’s preaching before the hijrah at var¬ 
ious markets in the vicinity of Mecca it is reported that Hawdhah 
b. ‘All’s tribe (i.e., the Hanifah of Yamamah) crowned him and made 
him king. The Christian Hawdhah was informed of Muhammad’s 
preaching by a fellow Hanafi, but although Hawdhah foretold the 
future victories of Muhammad, he did not follow him, which he later 
regretted: “Had we followed him, it would have been good for us, but 
we are niggardly with regard to our kingship.” The report goes on to 
explain: “His people had crowned him and made him king”. 106 But 
elsewhere Hawdhah’s crowning is linked to the Sasanian trade in 
Arabia. Hawdhah was called Dhii al-taj but he was not really crowned; 
Khusro merely prepared gems for him when he protected the survivors 
from an attack on the Emperor’s caravan by the Yarbu' of Tamim. 107 

An association between a taj or crown and the Sasanian sphere 
of influence is also suggested by al-Ya‘qubi’s division of those who 
rebelled after the Prophet’s death into three categories: some pretended 
to be prophets, some apostatized and put crowns on their heads (wa- 
wada c u al-tijan ‘ala ri/usi-kirn), and some refrained from paying taxes 
to caliph Abu Bakr. The middle category includes two potentates of 
former Sasanian colonies, namely al-Nu’man b. al-Mundhir b. Sawa 
al-Tamlml of Bahrayn and Laqit b. Malik Dhii al-taj of ‘Uman. 108 

Abu ‘Ubaydah’s commentary on ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatadah’s pas¬ 
sage concerning the crowning of Ibn Ubayy (above, 52) reveals a 
dispute between Southern and Northern Arabs concerning pre-Islamic 
kingship; in the early Abbasid period (and probably later as well) the 
question of pre-Islamic kingship was still a matter of intertribal debate: 


of Islam (1954—), 3:49, with reference to Abu Tammam, Diwan , edited by Muhammad 
‘Abduh ‘Azzam (Cairo: Dar al-ma c arif, 1951-65), l:217n: wa-qTta inna-hu [that is, 
Hajib] innamd rahana qawsa-hu ‘inda kisra lamma qabila hadha an yubligha lata’ima-hu ila 
suq c Ukaz, fa-irtahana [that is, Hajib] kisra qawsa-hu hatta ata bi-al-Tr sdlirna ila kisra, 
fa-qala kisra: la adii ayyu-na ahsan, and haythu raditu min Hajib bi-qaws la yusawi ‘asharat 
darb-him, am Hajib haythu ajdza U ‘Tran qimatu-ha kadha wa-kadha. Thumma amara bi-tdj 
fa-sunfa la-hu munazzaman bi-al-jawahir fa -wada‘a-hu ‘ala ra’si-hi. 

106 Wa-law anna tabi‘na-hu kana khayran la-na, wa-lakinna nadinnu bi-mulkina. Wa-kdna 
qaivmu-hu tawwaju-hu wa-mallaku-hu; Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyarl, al- 
Rawd al-mi‘tar ji khabar al-aqtar, edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Maktabat Lubnan, 
1975), 411-12 s.v. ‘Ukaz (quoting al-Waqidr, who in turn quotes a Hanafi source). 

107 Majd al-Dtn b. al-Athir, al-Murassa\ edited by Ibrahim al-Samarra’i (Beirut: 
Dar al-jil—Amman: Dar ‘ammar, 1411/1991), 89: . . . wa-lam yutawwaj wa-inmma 
sana‘a la-hu kisra kharazat hina khaf/jfara man salima min ashabi-hi lamma akhadhat banu 
Tarbu c latimata-hu. 

108 Al-Ya‘qubl, Ta’rikh, 2:128 and 131. 
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He [that is, ‘Asim] mentioned that the Ansar 109 strung gems for ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ubayy in order to crown him and make him their king. [Abu 
‘Ubaydah:] “This was because the Ansar are Yemenites. The crowned 
kings were from the Yemen and descended from Qahtan. The first of 
them to be crowned was Saba 3 b. Yashjub b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan. No 
Arab was ever crowned unless he was a Qahtarn”. This is what Abu 
'Ubaydah said. It was said to him: “Hawdhah b. 'All of the Hamfah 
[a Northern tribe], the ruler of Yamamah, was crowned, and [the 
poet] al-A'sha said about him: 

“Whoever sees Hawdhah prostrates himself [to him] without being 
ashamed, whether he [that is, Hawdhah] binds a turban above the 
crown or puts it [that is, the turban] down.” 

And regarding the gems ( al-kharazat ) in the sense of a crown, one poet 
[that is, Labid b. Rabi'ah] said: 

“He guarded the gems of kingship for twenty years, and then twenty 
more years, until he died wrapped in white hair .” 110 


109 An anachronism; he means the would-be Ansar. 

110 The verse by Labid b. Rabi'ah is said to refer to al-Harith b. Abl Shamir 
al-Ghassanl. Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘arab, 3:340, s.v. f.w.d., who quotes this verse, 
remarks that with every passing year the king would add a gem ( kharazah ) to his 
crown; the poet meant that the king was blessed with longevity and hence his crown 
included many gems. The version of the verse found in the Lisan al-arab has sit- 
tina hijjatan instead of ‘ishnna hijjatan. Another interpretation of Labld’s verse asso¬ 
ciates the gems with the last king of al-Hlrah, al-Nu'man b. al-Mundhir: when his 
gems numbered forty (i.e., when al-Nu'man completed forty years on his throne), 
Khusro Parwez executed him; Abu Mansur al-Tha'alibl, Thimdr al-qulub fi al-mudaf 
wa-al-mansub, edited by Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar nahdat Misr, 1384/1965), 
183-84, s.v. kharazat al-mulk. Compare, Shark LHwan Labid b. RabT‘a al-'Amiri, edited 
by Ihsan ‘Abbas (Kuwait: Wizarat al-irshad wa-al-anba 5 , 1962), 266. Elsewhere Abu 
‘Ubaydah adds a new element to the interpretation of Labld’s verse {raid . . .), namely 
a necklace: with every passing year a bead ( kharazah ) was added to his crown or 
necklace ( qiladah ) by which the number of his years on the throne would be known; 
Ibn Sldah, Kitab al-mukhassas (Bulaq: al-Matba‘ah al-kubra al-amlrlyah, 1316-21 
A.H.), 3:137. Also al-Blrunl, al-Jamdhir fi ma‘rifat aljawahir (Hyderabad: Da’irat al- 
ma'arif al-'Uthmanlyah, 1355), 155, mentions that each kharazah of the kharazat al- 
mulk was added at the end of the year to the crowns and necklaces of the kings; 
this practice was repeated with every new king ( wa-tu‘ad li-kull qd’im balda al-madt). 
The beads of the Sasanian emperors were excellent pearls, pleasing to the eye (wa- 
kanat hadhihi al-kharazat li-al-akasirah durar fa’iqah wa-li-al- c uyun ra’iqah). See also Naqa’id 
Jarir wa-al-Farazdaq, edited by A.A. Bevan (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-‘arabl, n.d.), 1:237 
(‘ dqid kharazat mulk in Farazdaq’s verse means malik ‘alay-hi taj, wa-kanat al-muluk 
ta‘qidu fi Ujani-ha min al-kharaz c adad sini mamlakati-ha, fa-kullama zadat sanah zadu 
kharazah)-, 1 :438 (Jarir: wa-dhi tajin la-hu kharazatu mulkin / salabna-hu al-suradiqa wa- 
al-hijaba)-, 2:712 (Farazdaq: tarn kharazat al-mulk fawqa jabini-hi. . .). In the Glossary, 
3:351, kharazat is rendered “shells worn by kings in their crowns.” Compare above, 
page 49. Elsewhere the practice of adding a gem to the crown annually is said to 
belong to the kings of the Arabs: wa-kana malik al-arab kullama manat c alay-hi sanah 
min sini mulki-hi zidat fi taji-hi kharazah wa-kanayuqalu la-ha kharazat al-mulk, Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Ibshlhl, al-Mustatraffi kull farm mustazraf (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, n.d.), 2:28. 
Al-Nu'man b. al-Mundhir walked around incognito in Zahr al-Kufa and when he 
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Abu ‘Ubaydah said: “It was not a crown (taj) but merely gems 
strung together; 111 and the reason for Hawdhah’s crowning was that 
he guaranteed the security ( ajara ) 112 of a caravan carrying perfume 
(latimafi ) 111 which belonged to Khusro, [that is to say,] he defended it 
from the bedouin who desired it. So when he [that is, Hawdhah] came 
to pay him [that is, Khusro] a formal visit, he crowned him because 
of this and made him king”. 114 


wanted to disclose his identity, he only had to reveal his face and the kharazat al- 
mulk iwhich. one assumes, were on his forehead); Ibn Hamdun, al-Tadhkirah al- 
hamdumyah, edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas and Bakr ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar sadir, 1996), 3:81. 

111 According to ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 27, Abu ‘Ubaydah describes 
Hawdhah’s crown “as nothing more than a few primitive beades.” But while kharaz 
are gems, or similar stones, both good and bad (Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 
721), in this specific context one expects kharazat to mean precious stones. 

112 Read: ajaza, or “made it pass through”? See above, page 57, n. 105, and 
below page 62, n. 119 and n. 120. Compare the verb jawwaza in the story of 
Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf and the %ldf: fa-kharaju bi-tijarah ‘azimah wa-kharaja Hashim 
yujawwizu-hum wa-yufi-him ‘Tlafa-hum alladhi akhadha la-hum min al-‘arab; Muhammad b. 
Habib al-Baghdadr, Kitab al-munammaq ft akhbar Quraysh, edited by Khurshld Ahmad 
Fariq (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-‘Uthmamyah, 1384/1964), 33; quoted in 
Serjeant, “Meccan Trade,” 479, who translates: “Hashim went forth escorting them 
and fully exercising for them the ‘Tldf -pacts he had received on their behalf from 
the Arabs.” Yujawwizu-hum, literally, “making them to pass”; Serjeant, “Meccan 
Trade,” 479 n. 26. Compare Kister, “Mecca and Tamim (Aspects of Their Tribal 
Relations),” Journal of the Economic and Social Histoy of the Orient 8 (1965): 117: “Hashim 
himself went out with the merchants of Mecca in order to carry out the provisions 
of the treaties concluded with the tribes.” 

113 Worterbuch der klassischen arabischm Spraehe (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1957), s.v.: 
caravan (trading with fragrant essences, perfumes, etc.). But compare below, page 
62, n. 119. 

114 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Suhaylr, al-Rawd al-unuf edited by Taha 
‘Abd al-Ra ! uf Sa‘d (Cairo: Maktabat al-kulllyat al-azhanyah, 1391/1971), 3:14-15: 
wa-dhakara anna al-Ansar kdnu qad nazamu al-kharaz li-‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy li-yutawwiju- 
hu wa-yumalliku-hu c alay-him, wa-dhalika anna al-Ansar yaman wa-qad kanat al-muluk al- 
mutawwajuna min al-yaman fi al Qahtdn wa-kana awwal man tatawwaja min-hum Saba’ b. 
Yashjub b. Ya c rub b. Qahtdn, wa-lam yutawwaj min al-‘arab ilia Qahtani, kadhalika qala 
Abu ‘Ubaydah. Fa-qila la-hu: qad tatawwaja Hawdhah b. ‘Alt l-Hanqfl sahib al-Yamamah, 
wa-qala ji-hi al-A‘sha [the variants between square brackets are from Maymun b. 
Qays al-A‘sha, LKwan (Beirut: Dar sadir—Dar Bayrut, 1380/1960), 108]: man yarn 
\yalqa\ Hawdhata yasjud ghayra mutta’ibin / idha ta‘ammama \ta‘assaba\ fawqa al-taji aw 
wada‘a; wa-ji al-kharazati alias bi-ma‘na al-tdjyaqulu al-sha‘ir: ra‘a kharazati al-mulki ‘ishnna 
hijjatan / wa-‘ishnna, hatta fada wa-al-shaybu shdmilu; wa-qala Abu ‘Ubaydah: lam yakun 
tajan wa-innama kanat kharazat tunzamu wa-kana sabab tatawwuj Hawdhah anna-hu ajara 
latTmah li-Kbra, [a gloss:] mana‘a-ha mimman arada-ha min al-‘arab, fa-lamma wafada ‘alay- 
hi tawwaja-hu li-dhalika wa-mallaka-hu. Hibat Allah Abu al-Baqa’, al-Manaqib al- 
mazyadiyah, edited by Salih Musa Daradikah and Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Khrlsat 
(Amman: Maktabat al-risalah al-hadithah, 1404/1984), 1:55, explains that Hawdhah’s 
taj was not a real crown but merely kharazat la-hu ta‘ammama ‘alay-ha. See also Abu 
al-‘Abbas Muhammad b. Yazid al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, edited by Muhammad Abu 
al-Fadl Ibrahim and al-Sayyid Shahatah (Cairo: Dar nahdat Misr, n.d.), 2:24 (Abu 
‘Ubaydah < Abu ‘Ami [b. al-‘Ala’]): lam yutawwaj Ma‘addi qattu, wa-innama kanat al- 
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Abu ‘Ubaydah’s description of Hawdhah’s crown conforms to the 
description of Ibn Ubayy’s crown (“we were stringing gems for him in 
order to crown him”). While the Sasanians are not known to have been 
behind Ibn Ubayy’s near-crowning, an assumption of Sasanian cultural 
influence would not be farfetched. After all, taxes were still levied in 
Medina on behalf of the Sasanians during the last quarter of the 6th 
century C.E. 115 Moreover, on the eve of Islam the Sasanians con¬ 
trolled most of the Middle East, in addition to the Yemen. 116 It appears 
that for the people of Medina on the eve of Islam, the emblem rep¬ 
resenting kingship was a Sasanian style diadem (worn on a turban 
or a cap, qalansuwak, see below), 117 Hawdhah and Ibn Ubayy had 
diadems, not crowns. A string of pearls was bound around Hawdhah’s 
head (and Khusro also gave him a gown with full-length sleeves 
made of brocade and many sets of clothes); on this account Hawdhah 
was called Dhu al-tdj . 118 Elsewhere it is reported that Hawdhah would 


tijan li-al-yaman. Asked about Hawdhah, Abu ‘Ubaydah said: innama kdnat kharazat 
tmzamu la-hu. This passage is referred to in I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies (Muhammedamsche 
Studien), edited by S.M. Stem, translated by C.R. Barber and S.M. Stem (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1971), 1:180, in connection with Abu ‘Ubaydah’s knowl¬ 
edge of Arab antiquities. In Abu al-Baqa’, al-Manaqib al-mazyadiyah, 1:62, this state¬ 
ment is attributed to “the majority of historians” (akthar al-ruwat ). For wada‘a in the 
sense of “to remove (the turban),” see Kister, “Some Notes on the Turban,” 224. 
Also al-Tha‘alibI, Thinidr al-qulub, 159: inna al-’ama’im tijan aWarab fa-idha wada‘u-ha 
wada c a Allah ‘izza-hum. 

115 Lecker, “The Levying of Taxes”. ‘Athamina, “The Tribal Kings,” 35, links 
Ibn Ubayy’s near-crowning to the former Jewish role in the service of the Sasanians: 
“In this context it is reasonable to assume that the initiative to crown ‘Abdullah b. 
Ubayy as king of al-Madlna on the eve of the Prophet’s hyra, was designed to elim¬ 
inate the burden of Jewish control over the Arab residents of this town.” However, 
Ibn Ubayy was not the first Arab king in Medina since he was preceded by the 
above mentioned ‘Amr b. al-Itnabah; Kister, “al-Hlra,” 147-49. Moreover, Ibn 
Ubayy probably had the Jews on his side; above, page 46. 

116 M. Morony, “Sasanids,” in The Encyclopedia of Islam (1954-), 8:70-83 [fascicles 
147-148], 

117 Compare Kister, “Some Notes on the Turban,” 233: “. . . [T]he Prophet 
invested the appointed governor (or the military leader) with authority by dressing 
him in the turban . . . The custom of dressing an appointed governor in a turban, 
practiced by the Prophet, is in fact a continuation of the customs of the Persian 
rulers, who invested their provincial governors with authority in this way in the 
Arab peninsula.” 

118 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-msul wa-al-muluk, 1:984-85, quoting Ibn al-Kalbl: . . . wa- 
da‘a bi J iqd min dun fa-uqida c ala rcdsi-hi fa-kasd-hu qaba’ dzbaj mala kuswah kathirah, 
fa-min thamma summiya Hawdhah dha al-tdj, al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabari: An Anno¬ 
tated Translation, Volume V: Sasanids. the Byzantines, the Lakhmids, and Yemen, translated 
by C.E. Bosworth (New York: State University of New York Press, 1999), 290: “He 
called for a circlet of pearls, and it was placed in Hawdhah’s head [as a diadem], 
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escort every year Khusro’s caravan (or “make it pass through”) in 
the internal part of Arabia, more specifically in the environs of 
Yamamah, and that he came to Khusro concerning this matter. 119 
Khusro’s gift and Hawdhah’s services are also described as follows: 

... He used to make Khusro’s messengers pass safely until they arrived 
at Najran. Khusro gave him a qalansuwah or cap [i.e., one decorated with 
jewels] worth thirty thousand dirhams. Hence the verse of al-A c sha: 
“He has crowns made of sapphire intercalated by their goldsmiths, in 
which you do not see blemish nor rust”. 120 


and he gave him a brocade coat of honor and many other items of clothing; because 
of all that [rather, because of the circlet—M.L.], Hawdhah was called ‘the man 
with the crown’.” 

119 Al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 2:24-25: wa-kdnayufizu latimat tasra ft al-barr bi-janabat 
al-Tamamah . . . wa-wafada . . . ‘ala Kisrd bi-hadha al-sabab. Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Iqd al- 
fand, edited by Ahmad Amin, Ahmad al-Zayn and Ibrahim al-Ibyan (Cairo: Lajnat 
al-ta’lllf wa-al-tarjamah wa-al-nashr, 1359/1940-1372/1953), 2:243, has: wa-kdna 
Hawdhah . . .yufizu latimat kisrd ft kull ‘am, wa-al-latlmah ‘Tr tahmilu al-tib wa-al-bazz- 
According to Abu al-Baqa 5 , al-Manaqib al-mazyadlyah, 1:53-54, the sign of the pro¬ 
tection granted by Hawdhah was an arrow carrying his name (marra bi-hi rusul li- 
kisrd bi-lata’im la-hu fa-kataba la-hum ‘aid sahm ‘Hawdhah’ wafa’a rusul al-malik fa-akhadhu 
dhalika al-sahm fa-jawazu bi-hi ft al-‘arab). Abu ‘Ubaydah, when asked about it, belit- 
ded Hawdhah’s influence, explaining that those who respected Hawdhah’s protec¬ 
tion were people who were in his debt, or wanted to gain his favour, or belonged 
to his tribe. In connection with Yawm al-safqah it is reported that having been 
crowned by Khusro, Hawdhah fought the Tamim with the support of Sasanian 
heavy cavalry (. . . kisrd tawwaja Hawdhah . . . damma ilay-hi jayshan min al-asawirah fa- 
awqa‘a bi-bani Tamim yawm al-sqfqaE}\ Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl, Kitdb al-aghdni, 16:78 
(17:317). Normally Hawdhah secured the caravan as long as it traversed the land 
of the Hanifah, and when he undertook to protect it where the Sa c d of the Tamim 
usually did it, claiming the ja‘alah or reward which had previously been paid to the 
Sa‘d, they robbed the caravan; Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl, Kitdb al-aghdnl, 16:79 
(17:319-20). On the term ja‘alah see Lecker, “Were the Jewish Tribes in Arabia 
Clients of Arab Tribes.” 

120 Ibn al-Kalbr, Jamharat al-nasab, edited by Naji Hasan (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub— 
Maktabat al-nahdah al-'arablyah, 1407/1986), 539: wa-kdna yufizu al-bur(u)d li-Kisra 
hatta taqa‘a bi-Nafian. Fa-a‘tahu Kisrd qalansuwa qimatu-ha thalathuna alf dirham, fa-dha- 
lika qawl al-A‘sha: la-hu akalilu bi-al-yaquti fassala-hd [al-A c sha, Diwan, edited by Yusuf 
ShukrT Farahat (Beirut: Dar al-Jfl, 1413/1992), 108: zayyam-ha ] / suwwaghu-hd, Id 
tarn ‘ayban wa-la taba‘a). See also al-A‘sha, Diwan al-A‘shd al-kabir, edited by Muhammad 
Husayn (Cairo: Maktabat al-adab bi-al-Jamamlz, 1950), 107; al-A‘sha, Gedichte von 
‘Abu Basir Maimun Ibn Qais al-A‘sa, edited by R. Geyer (London: E J.W. Gibb Memorial 
Series, 1928), 86; al-A‘sha, Diwan, edited by Farahat, 165. Hawdhah was called 
Dhu al-tdj because of a qalansuwah decorated with jewels (jawhar) which was given to 
him by Khusro; Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtiqdq, edited by ‘Abd al-Salam Harun (Cairo: al- 
Khanjl, 1378/1958), 348. In the Sasanian kingdom the value of the qalansuwah 
reflected the status of its owner; one who belonged to the highest nobility wore a 
qalansuwah worth one hundred thousand (dirhams); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-al- 
muluk, 1:2025; al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabari: An Annotated Translation, Volume XI: 
The Challenge to the Empires, translated by Khalid Yahya Blankinship (New York: 
State University of New York Press, 1993), 13-14. 
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Khalid b. al-Walid’s qalansuwah carried at its front ( muqaddam ) the 
Prophet’s forelock ( nasiyah ), and hence he was always victorious in 
the battlefield. 121 The forelock was presumably attached where the 
qalansuwah would otherwise be decorated with jewels. During Khalid’s 
public inquiry at the hands of caliph 'Umar’s envoy, his ' imamah, 
and later his qalansuwah, were removed and then reinstated (in reverse 
order). 122 The story shows that Khalid is supposed to have worn a 
short qalansuwah with a turban wrapped around it. 123 Wearing a tur¬ 
ban on top of the cap or headgear was common; one hadith states 
that the Muslims are differentiated from the unbelievers by the prac¬ 
tice of tying turbans over their caps. 124 

Hawdhah’s qalansuwah should be linked to the survival of the qalan¬ 
suwah as a regnal symbol in the Islamic period, as pointed out by 
R. Ettinghausen in connection with “the mysterious stone object sus¬ 
pended ... by a chain” in Khirbat al-Mafjar. He argued that it “must 
have represented a kind of headgear proper for a ruler and worn by 
him on official occasions, and also one worn by the Umayyad caliphal 
house.” From the three types of official headgear worn by the 
Umayyads, the qalansuwah or cap, the taj or crown and the ' imamah 
or turban, Ettinghausen convincingly chose the qalansuwah, more 
specifically the qalansuwah tawllah, defined by Dozy as “bonnet haut 
en forme de pain de sucre” 125 and worn by the Abbasid caliphs and 
their viziers as well as the qadls. Among others, the Prophet and caliph 
'Uthman are said to have worn such headgear. 126 Ettinghausen disputes 


121 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 16:236-37. Abu Zam'ah al-BalawI was 
buried with his qalansuwah in which there was a hair of the Prophet; B.M. Wheeler, 
“From Dar al-Hijra to Dar al-Islam: the Islamic Utopia,” in The Coticept of Territory in 
Islamic Law and Thought, edited by Yanagihashi Hiroyuki (London: Kegan Paul Inter¬ 
national, 2000), 6. One assumes that the hair was attached to the front of his cap. 
When Harun al-Rashld invaded the Byzantine territory, his qalansuwah was inscribed 
with the words ghazin hajj, or warrior for the faith, pilgrim; al-Tabari, Ta’nkh al- 
rusul wa-al-muluk, 3:709; al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabari: An Annotated Translation, 
Volume XXX: The Abbasid Caliphate in Equilibrium, translated by C.E. Bosworth (New 
York: State University of New York Press, 1989), 262-63; quoted in R. Levy, “Notes 
on Costume from Arabic Sources,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1935): 325. 

122 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 16:266: fa-qama al-barid. . . thumma tanawala 
‘imamata-hu fa-naqada-ha . . . thumma wadala qalansuwata-hu . . .fa-‘aqala-hu bi-imamati- 
hi. . .fa-atlaqa-hu wa-alada qalansuwata-hu thumma ammama-hu bi-yadi-hi. 

123 Levy, “Notes on Costume,” 325. 

124 Kister, “Some Notes on the Turban,” 242 n. 130 (. . . al-‘ama’im ‘ala al-qalhnis). 
See also Kister, “Some Notes on the Turban,” 225 and 230. 

125 R. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1881), 2:401. 

126 R. Ettinghausen, From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and the Islamic World: Three 
Modes of Artistic Influence (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1972), 23-33. 
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the assumption 127 that the tall qalansuwah was introduced by caliph 
al-Mansur: “The archaeological evidence from Khirbat al-Mafjar now 
disproves this assumption of an Abbasid origin”. 128 Hawdhah’s bejew- 
eled qalansuwah supports Ettinghausen’s conclusion that the qalansuwah 
was, like the suspended chain of Khirbat Mafjar, of Iranian origin 
and that both were adopted by the Umayyads. 129 

The diadems of Ibn Ubayy and Hawdhah were probably bound 
around their headgear, be it a qalansuwah or an c imamah , “the crown 
of the Arabs”. 130 Tawwaja-hu means “he crowned him, invested him 
with a crown,” as well as “he turbaned him, invested him with a 
turban.” 131 Indeed a passage quoted above (page 50) mentions with 
regard to Ibn Ubayy both a turban and a crown (an yu c assibu-hu wa- 
yutawwiju-hu). Zamakhsharl (who only mentions in this regard a tur¬ 
ban, an yu c assibu-hu bi-al- c isabah) goes on to explain that when one 
speaks of attiring a person with a turban, one means declaring him 
a sayyid or chief since the turbans are the crowns of the Arabs. A 
sayyid is called “the turbaned one” ( al-mu c ammam and al-mu c assab), as 
well as “the crowned one” ( al-mutawwaj) and “the one made chief” 
(i al-musawwad ). 132 The saying “the turbans are the crowns of the Arabs” 
(or, in this context, the bedouin) has its origin in the fact that the 
bedouin in the deserts are usually bareheaded or wear caps ( qalanis , 
plural of qalansuwah), turbans among them being few. 133 


127 Ettinghausen, From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and the Islamic World, 31. Compare 
al-Tabari, Tcdnkh al-rusul wa-al-muluk, 3:371 (153 A.H.): wa-jt-ha akhadha al-Mansur 
al-nas bi-lubs al-qalanis al-tiwal al-mufritat al-tul wa-kanu fi-ma dhukira yahtaluna la-ha 
bi-al-qasab min dakhil. 

128 On the use of tall qalanis in the Umayyad period see also Salih Ahmad al- 
‘All, “al-Albisah al-‘arabryah,” 425; Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl, Kitdb al-ag/iam, 2:121 (2:342). 
c Umar II reportedly wore a qalansuwah', al-Suyutl, al-Ahadith al-hisan ji fadl al-taylasdn, 
edited by A. Arazi (Jerusalem: Institute of Asian and African Studies, 1983), 35. 

129 Ettinghausen, From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and the Islamic World, 33. Compare 
Sh. Shaked, “From Iran to Islam: On Some Symbols of Royalty,” Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam 1 (1986): 76. 

130 For caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, a taj or (proper) crown is supposed to 
have had a Persian connotation: he allegedly complained to the poet Ibn Qays al- 
Ruqayyat about the mention of a taj in his panegyric, as if the caliph were of the 
non-Arabs (‘ (jam, probably “Persians”): tamdahuni bi-al-taj ka-anni min al-‘qjam, Abu 
al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Kitdb al-agham, 4:158 (5:79). 

131 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1:322, s.v. t.wj. 

132 Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari, al-FKiqfl ghanb al-hadith, edited by ‘All 
Muhammad al-BijawI and Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: ‘Isa al-Babl 
al-Halabl, 1971), 1:80-81, s.v. b.h.r. 

133 Ibn al-Athlr, al-Nihayah ji ghanb al-hadith wa-al-athar, edited by Tahir Ahmad 
al-ZawI and Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanahl (Cairo: al-Maktabah al-Islamlyah, 
1385/1965), 1:199, s.v. t.w.j. See also Kister, “Some Notes on the Turban,” 218. 
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There were also crowned (i.e., turbaned) kings among the Sulaym. 
One of them, Malik b. Khalid b. Sakhr b. al-Sharld, was the ra’Ts 
or military commander of the Sulaym. 134 One assumes that the king 
of a nomadic tribe was its military commander. This was also the 
case with Dhii al-taj from the Shayban, namely Harithah b. ‘Amr b. 
Abi Rabi'ah, who led the Bakr b. Wa 3 il in the Battle of Uwarah 
(I) against the king of Hirah, al-Mundhir III (b. Ma 3 al-Sama 3 , ca. 
505-54). 135 Among the setded Quraysh, Abu Uhayhah Sa'Td b. al- 
c As of the c Abd Shams was called Dhu al-taj because when he wore 
a turban of a certain color, nobody would wear a turban of the 
same color out of respect to him (i'gdman la-hu). 136 

A combination of jewels and a headgear is also attested to in con¬ 
nection with the Fatimids. Their taj, which formed part of their 
insignia of sovereignty, “was not a crown per se but an elaborate tur¬ 
ban wound in a particular fashion.” Attached to the top of the taj 
was a “horseshoe” ( haftr ), “a crescent-shaped ruby affixed to a piece 
of silk.” 137 


V. Was c Asim b. 'Umar a Qass? 

Finally we arrive at the assumption that 'Asim b. 'Umar b. Qatadah 
(above, 31) was a “storyteller” or a qass. The following text was sup¬ 
posed to reflect his role as a storyteller: 

kdna rawiyah li-al-Hlm wa-la-hu Him bi-al-maghazi wa-al-sirah, amara-hu 'Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz anyajlisa ji masjid Dimashq fa-yuhadditha al-nas bi-al-maghazi 
wa-mandqibi al-sahabah fa-fa‘ala. m 


134 Compare Lecker, The Banu Sulaym: A Contribution to the Study of Early Islam 
(Jerusalem: Institute of Asian and African Studies, 1989), Appendix A: The kings 
of Sulaym, 219-20, especially 219, n. 5 (. . . aradu ‘aqd al-taj ‘ala. ra’si-hi). 

135 Ibn al-Athir, al-Murasscd, 89; Ibn al-Kalbi, Gamharat an-Nasab: Das genealogische 
Work des His dm ibn Muhammad al-Kalbt, edited by W. Caskel (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1966), 
2:316. 

136 Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-nasab, 44; also Abu al-Baqa 1 , al-Manaqib al-mazyadlyah, 
1:70 ( wa-kana Abu Uhayhah . . .yata’ammamu fa-sammathu Quraysh dha al-taj). According 
to other reports, he was nicknamed Dhu al-‘imamah; Kister, “Some Notes on the 
Turban,” 219. In a verse he is referred to as Dhii al-‘isabah; Abu al-Baqa’, al-Manaqib 
al-mazyadiyah, 1:71. 

137 P. Sanders, “Mawakib,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954-), 6:850a. 

138 See also Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 25:277, where the genealogist of 
the Ansar, c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. TJmarah (Ibn al-Qaddah; Sezgin, Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrifttums, 1:268) is quoted as saying: wa-kana ‘Asim b. ‘Umar min al-‘ulamd’ 
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Crone’s translation runs as follows: 

‘Asim “had knowledge of the maghdzi, and siyar, and . . . was invited [ital¬ 
ics added—M.L.] to sit in the mosque of Damascus and tell about the 
maghdzi and the virtues of the Companions, which he did. 139 

A significant detail, which points to the context of the passage, is 
missing: it was caliph ‘Umar II who instructed ‘Asim to sit in the 
mosque of Damascus and transmit hadith 140 concerning the maghazl 
and the virtues of the Companions. 141 The crux of the matter is the 
pious caliph’s attitude towards the promulgation of the Prophet’s 
biography. This is made clear by a fuller version of the same report: 

He [that is, ‘Asim] was a transmitter of hadith and was knowledgeable 
in the sirah and maghdzi of the Messenger of God. Muhammad b. Ishaq 
and other scholars transmitted from him. He was a reliable transmitter, 
transmitted numerous hadlths and was a learned man. ‘Asim b. ‘Umar 
came to visit ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz during his caliphate in connection 
with an incumbent debt and ‘Umar balanced it for him. Later he 
ordered to pay him a ma‘unah or “assistance” 142 and instructed him to 
sit in the central mosque of Damascus and transmit hadith to the peo¬ 
ple about the maghazl of the Messenger of God and the virtues of his 
Companions. He [that is, the caliph] said: “The Banu Marwan dis¬ 
liked and prohibited this, so sit and transmit hadith to the people about 
it,” which he did. Then he returned to Medina and remained there 
to his death in 120 A.H. at the time of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 143 


bi-al-sirah wa-ghayri-ha. Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ma‘arif edited by Tharwat ‘Ukashah (Cairo: 
Dar al-ma‘arif, 1969), 466, describes him as sahib al-siyar wa-al-maghazi. 

139 Crone, Meccan Trade, 217-18. 

140 This seems preferable to “tell about.” 

141 Ahmad b. Hajar al-‘Asqalam, Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif 
al-'Uthmaniyah, 1325/1907), 5:54 no. 85. See also Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums, 1:280: “Auf Befehl von ‘U. b. ‘Abdal'azlz las er in der Moschee von 
Damaskus iiber magazi und manaqib as-sahaba.” 

142 Crone, “Ma'una,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954—), 6:848. 

143 Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, al-qism al-mutammim li-tabi‘1 ahl al-Madinah wa-man 
ba'dahum, edited by Ziyad Muhammad Mansur (Medina: Maktabat al-‘ulum wa-al- 
hikam, 1408/1987), 128-29: wa-kdnat la-hu riwdyah li-al-‘ilm wa-‘ilm bi-al-sirah wa- 
maghazi rasul Allah s wa-rawa ‘an-hu Muhammad b. Ishaq wa-ghayru-hu min ahl al-‘ilm 
wa-kdna thiqah kathir al-hadith ‘aliman. Wa-wafada ‘Asim b. ‘Umar ‘aid ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz fl khilafati-hi fi dayn lazima-hu fa-qada-hu ‘an-hu ‘Umar wa-amara la-hu ba‘da dha- 
lika bi-ma‘unah wa-amara-hu an yajlisa ft jamf Dimashq fa-yuhadditha al-nas bi-maghazi 
rasul Allah s wa-manaqib ashabi-hi, wa-qala: inna bani Marwan kanu yakrahuna hadha 
wa-yanhawna ‘an-hu, fa-ijlis fa-haddith al-nas bi-dhalika fa-fa‘ala, thumma raja‘a ild al-Madinah 
fa-lam yazal bi-ha hattd tmmjjiya sanat ‘ish/ina wa-mi’ah ft khilafat Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik. According to one report (. . . < ‘Asim’s brother, Ya'qub), 'Asim came to ‘Umar 
II in Khunasira together with Bashir b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd b. ‘Abd 
Rabbihi al-Ansari. The caliph covered for each of them a debt of four hundred dinars 
and they received an official decree or check (sakk) stating that they should be given 
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This is yet another realm in which 'Umar II is supposed to have 
deviated from the ways of his wrongheaded predecessors. While they 
were opposed to the transmission of the Prophet’s maghdzi (i.e., the 
Prophet’s biography as a whole, not only his expeditions) and the 
virtues of his Companions, inevitably including those of 'All, 'Umar 
II supported it. Moreover, of all candidates an Ansar! scholar was 
to transmit these sensitive hadJths at the very heart of the Umayyad 
regime. 144 In sum, the passage in question seeks to reinforce 'Umar 
IPs image as a rectifier of the practices of his predecessors. 

The contents and form of 'Asim’s presumed lectures will concern 
us now, more precisely the question of whether they were based on 
transmission or imagination. One should consult on this matter the 
biographical information available about him. When ‘Asim is described 
as a possessor of knowledge in the fields of maghdzi and sirah, or as 
sahib al-siyar wa-al-maghazi, he is put on a par with later scholars 
such as Ibn Ishaq, Musa b. 'Uqbah, Abu Ma'shar, Ibn Hisham, 
WaqidT and Ibn Sa'd. 145 However, while all of these later scholars 
were compilers of monographs about the Prophet, 'Asim was sahib 
al-siyar wa-al-maghazi in the sense that he had expert knowledge on 
the subject ( wa-kdnat la-hu riwayah li-al- c ilm wa J ilm bi-al-sirah wa-maghazf 
rasul Allah). m 

When Crone refers to 'Asim as a “storyteller”, she has in mind 
the Islamic qass or popular preacher. 147 No indication could be found 


this sum from the tax ( sadaqah ) paid by the Kalb, more specifically from the part of 
it which was earmarked for this purpose in the treasury (mimma ‘uzila ft bayt al-mal)\ 
Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 5:349; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madmat Dimashq, 10:303. 

144 The caliph’s statement regarding the Banu Marwan which is the centerpiece 
of this report is missing in al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal ft asma’ al-rijal, 13:530, and 
consequently also in Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhib d-tahdhib. The Tahdhib al-tahdhib also omits 
from al-Mizzi’s report the mention of ‘Asim’s incumbent debt. 

145 Ibn Ishaq, sahib al-maghazi —Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madmat Dimashq, 15:379; Musa 
b. ‘Uqbah, sahib al-maghazi —Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madmat Dimashq, 60:456; Abu 
Ma'shar Najih, sahib al-maghazi —Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madmat Dimashq, 21:319; Ibn 
Hisham, sahib al-maghazi —Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 51:373 and sahib al- 
siyar —al-Mizzi, TahdhTb al-kamal ft asma’ al-rijal, 9:486; al-Waqidi, sahib al-maghazi — 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 54:432; Ibn Sa'd, sahib al-maghazi wa-al-sirah 
wa-ayyam al-nds —Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, 53:65. On the terms compare 
M. Hinds, “ Maghdzi and Sira in Early Islamic Scholarship,” in La vie da Proph'ete 
Mahomet, Actes du Colloque de Strasbourg Octobre 1980, edited by T. Fahd (Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1983), 57-66. 

146 J.M.B. Jones, “The Maghdzi Literature,” in The Cambridge History of Arabic 
Literature: Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period, edited by A.F.L. Beeston, 
T.M. Johnstone, R.B. Serjeant and G.R. Smith (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 345: “[N]o specific book is attributed to him.” 

147 The rendering of qass as “storyteller” is infelicitous since it blurs the religious, 
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that ‘Asim ever functioned as a qass, and consequendy he carried 
out ‘Umar II’s order ( anyajlisa ft jam? Dimashq fa-yuhadditha al-nas . . .) 
by the serene transmission of hadlth, as opposed to the emotional 
improvisation typical of a qass. While being well-versed in Qur’an 
and hadith, the qass was also a charismatic and talented performer. 
‘Asim did not share the laxity in transmission common among qussas, 
or he would not have obtained such praise among later critics of 
the stricter hadlth discipline. There is no indication that he invented 
stories upon official (or popular) demand and one assumes that in 
his transmission he operated as a mere link between his teachers 
and his pupils. Should contradictions be found in ‘Asim’s reports— 
which is not the case with regard to the state of affairs in Medina 
on the eve of the hijrah —they go back to his informants. The opin¬ 
ions of hadlth experts about the quality of transmitters are rarely rel¬ 
evant for the study of early Islamic history, but in the present context 
they should be taken into account: they unanimously agreed that he 
was a thiqah, in other words that his transmission technique was 
immaculate. 148 Their opinions were naturally based on those of‘Asim’s 
hadlth s that were included in the main hadlth collections, but it would 
seem that also in his “less prestigious” transmissions he was merely 
reproducing what he had learned from his teachers. For example, 
he preserved his own family history by transmitting (through his 
father and grandfather, Qatadah b. al-Nu‘man) reports on his grand¬ 
father’s exploits at the time of the Prophet. 149 However, this aspect 
of ‘Asim’s scholarly activity did not render him a qass. 

‘Asim’s technique should be compared to that of Abu Idris al- 
Khawlanl (d. 80/699), 150 a qass involved in the transmission of reports 


political and emotional aspects of the qass’ s activity. In a recent study the qass is 
defined as “religious preacher”; ‘Athamina, “ al-Qasas: Its Emergence, Religious Origin 
and its Socio-political Impact on Early Muslim Society,” Studia Islamica 76 (1992): 
53. Ch. Pellat, “Kass,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954-): 4:733-735, calls him 
“popular story-teller or preacher, deliverer of sermons.” See on the subject also 
W.T. al-Najm, “al-Qasas: nash’atu-hu ft al-islam wa-tatawwuru-hu,” Bulletin of the 
College of Arts and Sciences (Baghdad) 10 (1967): 166-78; a monograph by the same 
author, al-Qasas wa-al-qussds fi al-adab al-islami (Kuwait 1972), is unavailable to me. 
See also J. Juda, “al-Qasas wa-al-qussas ft sadr al-islam bayna al-waqi‘ al-ta’rlkhl 
wa-al-nazrah al-fiqhTyah,” Dirasat ta’fikhiyah (Damascus) 33-34 (1989): 105-41. 

148 Al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl fi asma’ al-rijal, 13:530. 

149 See the entry on Qatadah in Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madxnat Dimashq, 49:269-89. 
Note in particular the report (280-81) transmitted by ‘Asim’s grandson, ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Fadl b. ‘Asim. The report which deals with Qatadah’s fighting at Uhud 
remained in the family for at least two generations after ‘Asim’s lifetime. 

150 Al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl fi asma’ al-rijal, 14:92 no. 3068. 
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on the Prophet’s battles. 151 At the time of c Abd al-Malik Abu Idris 
was both an (official or state) qass and qadi, and later he only officiated 
as qadl. 152 Abu Idris and 'Asim operated in the mosque of Damascus 
or on its staircase, but whereas the former left out the mention of 
his informants, the latter did not. 153 

Had 'Asim been a qass, we would probably have known about it 
since he was an important personality and since there is a fair amount 
of evidence concerning the central qussas who operated during 'Umar 
II’s short reign. Naturally these qussas were also active under other 
caliphs, but for the sake of our argument only those known to have 
flourished at the time of 'Umar II will be mentioned. It stands to 
reason that of the very many qussas who lived during the first cen¬ 
turies of Islam only the most prominent ones, including those employed 
by the state, appear in the sources. Perhaps under 'Umar II there 
was an increase in the number of the salaried qussas compared to 
their number under other Umayyad caliphs, 154 but this remains to 
be investigated. Qussas who were also active in other fields of Islamic 
scholarship, above all hadlth transmission, stood a better chance of 
being recorded in the relevant biographical dictionaries. 


151 Ibn ‘Asakir, Trfnkh madinat Dimashq, 26:163 (< Yazid b. Abi Malik, on whom 
see al-Mizzt, Tahdhib al-kamdl fi asmd ’ al-njdl, 32:189-93 no. 7022): . . . kunnd najlisu 
ild Abi Idris al-Khawlani fa-yuhaddithuna fi al-shaf min al-‘ilm Id yaqta‘u-hu bi-ghayri-hi 
hatta yaqiima aw tuqdma al-salat hifian li-md samma‘a, qala: fa-haddatha yawman ‘an ba‘d 
maghazi rasul Allah s hatta istaw‘aba al-ghazat, fa-qala la-hu rajul min nahiyat al-majlis: a- 
hadarta hddhihi al-ghazati s qala: fa-qala: Id, fa-qala al-rajul: qad hadartu-ha ma‘a rasul Allah 
s wa-la-anta ahfazu la-hd min-ni. 

152 ... Tajlisu bi-al-‘ashiyat ‘ala daraj masjid Dimashq alladhi yatla‘u al-nas min-hu ild 
masjid al-muslimina wa-musalld-hum muqbil bi-wajhi-hi ‘ala al-qiblah wa-al-nds tahta-hu julus, 
yas’aluna-hu fa-yaqussu ‘alay-him wa-yuhaddithu-hum bi-al-ahadith. But Abu Idris was infu¬ 
riated when asked about the sources of his hadiths. He told a man who demanded 
an isnad that he was more capable of providing the isnad than of transmitting haditk 
la-ana aqdar ‘ala al-isnad min-ni ‘ala al-hadith', Ibn ‘Asakir, Talrikh madinat Dimashq, 
26:163-164. He was also a popular Qur’an reader; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat 
Dimashq, 26:162-63. The emerging hadzih discipline was behind the challenge addressed 
to him. Compare Lecker, “Biographical Notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhn,” Journal 
Semitic Studies 41 (1996): 36 n. 61. On the appointment of qussas by c Abd al-Malik 
see N. Abbott. Studies in Arabia Literary Papyri II: Qur’ank Commentary and Tradition 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1967), 15. 

153 Prominent among ‘Asim’s informants was Mahmud b. Labld al-Ashhalt, on 
whom see al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl fi asma’ al-rijal, 27:309—11. It has to be remarked 
that outside the sphere of the strict hadlth discipline isnads are often abridged or wholly 
omitted. At times c Asim would quote “elders from his tribe,” a form of reference con¬ 
sidered legitimate in historiography. But it is possible that while he identified his infor¬ 
mants) more precisely, the details were later omitted by a compiler or scribe. 

154 Compare al-Ya c qubr, Mushakalat al-nas li-zamani-him, edited by W. Millward 
(Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-jadld, 1962), 19-20. 
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The main figure among the qussas of that period was Muhammad 
b. Ka'b al-Qurazi who is fisted together with ‘Asim among the fuqahd 3 
who flourished at the time of ‘Umar II. 155 Obviously, with regard 
to qussas of a high scholarly level such as Muhammad b. Ka'b, fiqh 
and qasas did not contradict each other and could be combined in 
one and the same person. 156 

Mujahid b. Jabr, a mawla, a muqri’ and an expert on tafslr and 
fiqh 157 is also fisted among the qussas. 156 

Muhammad b. Qays al-Madam, “the qass of ‘Umar II”, was the 
mawla of Ya'qub al-Qibti or of the family (al) of Abu Sufyan. Several 
prominent scholars who engaged in historiography transmitted from 
him, namely Ibn Ishaq, Abu Ma'shar and Sulayman b. Tarkhan al- 
Tayml, the father of al-Mu‘tamir b. Sulayman. 159 

Muslim b. Jundab al-Hudhali al-Madam was reportedly a qadi 
and received from ‘Umar II a salary of two dinars (per month) after 
having officiated without a salary. 160 But the text is corrupt: he was 
a bedouin qass and an expert Qur’an reader, not a qadt. m The fink 
between ‘Umar II and Muslim goes back to the caliph’s childhood 
since the latter was his teacher. ‘Umar used to praise his person and 
eloquence in the reading of the Qur’an. 162 

The qass Musa b. Wardan al-Qurashi, who was active in Egypt, 
originated from Medina. He was the mawla of ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d 
b. Abi Sarh al-‘Amiri. He came to visit caliph ‘Umar II who was his 


155 Al-Ya‘qubl, Ta’nkh, 2:308. 

156 See for example al-Mizzi, Tahdhlb al-kamal fi asma’ al-rijal, 26:346 ( wa-kana 
yaqussu ji al-masjid ; the mosque in question is that of al-Rabadhah). 

157 A. Rippin, “Mudjahid b. Djabr al-Makkl,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954-), 
7:293. 

158 Abu al-Faraj b. al-jawzl, al-Qussas wa-al-mudhakkinna, edited by Muhammad 
al-Sa‘rd b. Basyunl Zaghlul (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmlyah, 1406/1986), 47. 

159 Ibn ‘Asakir, Talrikh madinat Dimashq, 55:108—109; al-Mizzi, Tahdhlb al-kamal ji 
asma’ al-rijal, 26:323-324. 

160 Wa-kana qabla dhalika yaqdi bi-ghayr rizq; al-Mizzi, Tahdhlb al-kamal fi asma’ al- 
rijdl, 27:495-96. 

161 Wa-min kibar al-qussas thumma min Hudhayl: Muslim b. Jundab wa-kana qass masjid 
al-nabi s bi-al-Madinah wa-kana imama-hum wa-qari’a-hum, wa-jihi yaqulu ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aztz: man sarra-hu an yasmafa al-qur’an ghaddan fa-al-yasma‘ qira’at Muslim b. Jundab ; 
al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-al-tabyin, edited by ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harun (Cairo: 
al-Khanji, 1395/1975), 1:367-68. See Ibn Shabbah, Ta’nkh al-Madinah, 1:14: kdna. . . 
qdssan li-ahl al-Madinah fa-qara’a [Surat] Sajdah ba‘da salat al-subh, fa-qala Sa‘id b. al- 
Musayyab: law kdna li ‘aid hadha al-a‘rabi al-jaji sultan, lam azal adribu-hu hatta yakhmja 
min al-masjid. Also Ibn Shabbah, Trfrikh al-Madinah, 1:15: .. . anna ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘A&z amara rajulan wa-huwa bi-al-Madinah an yaqussa ‘ala al-nas, wa-ja‘ala la-hu dinarayni 
kull shahr, fa-lamma qadima Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik ja‘ala la-hu sittat dananir kull sanah. 

162 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb al-tahdhib, 10:124: wa-kana mu‘allim ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
wa-kdna ‘Umar yuthni ‘alay-hi wa-‘ala fasahati-hi bi-al-qur’an. 
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friend. His predecessor in charge of the qasas was 'Uqbah b. Mushm 
al-Tujibi ( wa-kdna. . . waliyan 'ala al-qasas). Ibn Hanbal had a posi¬ 
tive opinion about Musa (la a c lamu ilia khayrari), but it is not clear 
how Yahya b. Ma'in evaluated him. According to some, Yahya said 
that he was salih, while according to others he said that his hadith 
was “not strong” ( laysa bi-al-qaim) or even “weak” ( da c if al-hadith). 163 

There is no lack of evidence on qussas at the time of 'Umar II; 
had the famous ‘Asim been one of them, we would have heard of 
it. Muhaddithun and qussas operated differently. Uways al-Qaram who 
was killed at Siffin or in a raid in Armenia allegedly refused to trans¬ 
mit a hadith of the Prophet, saying that he did not wish to be a 
muhaddith nor a qass nor a mufti and as a result have his attention 
diverted from the people. 164 Some scholars belonged to more than 
one discipline, but 'Asim was not one of them. He did not have the 
versatility of his contemporary Zuhri, a reputed scholar of hadith and 
Jiqh who was also proficient in other fields of scholarship. An admir¬ 
ing pupil of Zuhri said that when he talked about eschatology (ft 
al-targhib, “arousing desire for Paradise”), he gave one the impres¬ 
sion that he was only versed in this topic, but the same was the case 
when he talked about the prophets and the “People of the Book,” 
the Qur'an and Sunnah, or the bedouin and their genealogies. 165 
But Zuhri was not a qass and the same is true of 'Asim. The study 
of 'Asim’s materials would not further our knowledge of the qussas'’ s 
contribution to Muhammad’s biography. 

In any case, even if one were to call 'Asim a qass, or to claim 
that he sometimes operated as a qass and at other times as a rig¬ 
orous hadith transmitter, his reports on the situation in Medina on 
the eve of Islam and on the status of Ibn Ubayy did not belong to 
the repertoire of a qass. To the contrary, they suggest a careful trans¬ 
mission of the accounts which ‘Asim received from his teachers, 
whatever their value for the historian. Whether or not they reflect 
historical fact can only be established through detailed research of 
the kind undertaken here. 

It was found that at the time of the hijrah Ibn Ubayy was the leader 
of the Khazraj and hence the strongest Arab leader in Medina, and 
that the Khazraj were making preparations to crown him. 

163 Ibn ‘Asakir, Tcdnkh madlnat Dimashq, 61:224-30. 

164 Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar ta'nkh Dimashq, 5:85 and 90-91. 

165 Lecker, “al-Zuhri,” in The Eruyclopaedia oflshm (1954—), forthcoming; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tcdrikh madlnat Dimashq, 55:341 and 342. 
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PROPHETS AND CALIPHS: THE BIBLICAL 
LOUNDATIONS OL THE UMAYYAD AUTHORITY 1 


Uri Rubin 


The Islamic preoccupation with the past is well known, and so is 
the pivotal place Islam assigned to itself in world history, as well as 
the Biblical patterns that Islam has appropriated for the documenta¬ 
tion of that history. 2 In the present paper a more detailed study of 
one particular aspect of the Islamic engagement with the past will 
be attempted, i.e. the past as an origin of legitimacy of authority. 
This too has already been touched upon, but only within a general 
discussion of other tools of legitimacy in Islam. 3 Special attention 
will be paid to the manner in which the Umayyads used the past 
to legitimize their dynastic authority. 4 


1 A first draft of this paper was read in the workshop: “Genesis and Regeneration”, 
in The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, Jerusalem, 2000. 

2 For example, Franz Rosenthal, “The Influence of the Biblical Tradition on 
Muslim Historiography”, in Bernard Lewis et al., eds., Historians oj the Middle East 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1962), 35-45; and Aziz al-Azmeh, “Chronophagous 
Discourse: a Study of Clerico-Legal Appropriation of the World in an Islamic tra¬ 
dition,” in Frank E. Reynolds and David Tracy, eds., Religion and Practical Reason: 
New Essays in the Comparative Philosophy of Religions (Albany, State University of New 
York Press, 1994), 163-208. 

3 See general observations on the relation between legitimacy and narratives about 
the past in Fred M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins: the Beginnings of Islamic 
Historical Writing (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1998), 112-22. 

4 Shortly before the final version of the present article had to be rushed to the 
publishers, my attention was drawn to Wadad al-Qadl’s study, “The Religious 
Foundation of Late Umayyad Ideology,” in Saber religioso y poder politico en el Islam: 
Adas del simposio inteniacional, Granada, 15—18 octubre 1991, edited by Manuela Marin 
and Mercedes Garcia-Arenal (Madrid: Agencia Espanola de Cooperation Intemacional, 
1994), 231-73. I am grateful to my colleague Dr. Camilla Adang for providing me 
with her copy of this publication. Al-Qadl’s study is based solely on the letters of 
c Abd al-Hamid, but nevertheless, most of her conclusions seem to be corroborated 
by the present paper. 
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I. Pre-National Origins of Islam 

A study of the Islamic perception of the past must begin with some 
observations regarding the origins of Islam as perceived by the believ¬ 
ers. Islam sees itself as the most authentic representative of a uni¬ 
versal, supranational religion that has formed an inborn component 
of humankind since the first moment of Creation. This idea marks 
a distinctive feature of the Islamic self-image, which since the great 
Islamic conquests outside Arabia, became the ultimate justification 
for the spread of Islam throughout the world. Embracing Islam meant 
returning to the undistorted religious disposition that ought to have 
led all people all their lives. 

A clear manifestation of Islam as representing a universal and supra¬ 
national religion is found in traditions about the fitrah, i.e. the natural 
or inborn religion. 5 This term occurs in the following utterance attrib¬ 
uted to the Prophet: “Every child is bom in a state of fitrah, then 
his parents make him a Jew or a Christian or a Magian.” 6 Fitrah 
here stands for the inborn religious status of a child, before external 
religious education has turned him into a conscious member of a dis¬ 
tinctive religious congregation. Most Muslim scholars are of the opin¬ 
ion that this fitrah is synonymous with Islam, 7 which means that Islam 
in the eyes of the believers stands indeed for the supranational reli¬ 
gious framework of humankind. On the individual level it coincides 
with a human being’s first years of childhood. The fact that only 
later on he becomes a Jew or a Christian, etc., means that fitrah as 
identified with Islam, is not merely supranational but also pre-national. 

The pre-national character of the fitrah /Islam comes out also on 
the collective level where it is identified with the first era of human 
history as shaped in the Old Testament and adopted by Muslim his¬ 
toriography. This is the era spanning between Adam and Abraham, 
and it is pre-national because the forefathers of the people of Israel 
were born only after Abraham. 

Of the Biblical pre-national patriarchs, the one who is especially 
identified in Islam with the idea of the fitrah, is Abraham. Before 


5 See Camilla Adang, “Islam as the Inborn Religion of Mankind: the Concept 
of fitra ' n the Works of Ibn Hazm,” al-Qantara 21 (2000): 391-410. 

6 For example, Muhammad b. Isma'fl al-Bukhan, al-Sahih, (Beirut: Dar ihya’ al- 
turath al- c arabi, 1958), 2:125 (23:93); A.J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan 
Tradition (repr. Leiden, E.J. Brill. 1971), s.v. “Religion”. 

7 For example, Ahmad b. Hajar al-'Asqalant, Fath al-ban sharh Sahih al-Bukhari 
(Bulaq: 1310/1892; reprinted Beirut: n.d.), 3:197-98! 
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looking at the material bearing this out, it may be observed that 
already in the Talmud Abraham appears as a self-made believer, 
one whose religion came from within his own self: 

R. Simeon b. Yohai said: “His [Abraham’s] father did not teach him, 
nor did he have a teacher; whence then did he learn the Torah? The 
fact is, however, that the Holy One, blessed be He, made his two kid¬ 
neys serve like two teachers for him, and these welled forth and taught 
him wisdom.” 8 

Abraham’s religion was embedded in him since childhood, as is clear 
in the following Talmudic saying: “Abraham was three years old 
when he acknowledged the Creator. . . ,” 9 

In the Islamic sources as well the image of Abraham was molded 
on the same pattern of an ideal believer, and as such he was identified 
with the idea of the fitrah. The relevant material is contained in the 
exegesis of Qur’an 2:124: “And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words and he fulfilled them. ...” A glance at the exegetical traditions 
recorded in the commentaries on this verse 10 reveals that the fitrah 
is explicitly labeled as Abraham’s, and is described as a system of 
laws of purity, including circumcision ( khitan ), u shaving of hairy parts 
of the body, paring the nails, 12 etc. 

Not only Abraham, but Noah too is associated in the Talmud 
with the idea of a supranational religion. This comes out in the idea 
of (seven) laws usually known as the “Noachian laws,” 13 i.e. the laws 
enjoined upon the sons of Noah, which preceded the laws given to 
Moses at Sinai, and are therefore obligatory upon all civilized nations 
and individuals. Circumcision is also sometimes considered a Noachian 
law, and Abraham, to whom the command of circumcision was given 
in Genesis 17:9-14, as well as his descendants until Sinai, are also 
accounted the sons of Noah. 14 But in other passages circumcision is 
a command fulfilled by Abraham apart from the Noachian laws. 15 


8 Genesis Rabbah 61 no. 1. 

9 Nedarim 32a. 

10 For example, Jalal al-Dm al-Suyuti, al-Durr al-manthur ft al-tqfsir bi-al-ma'thur 
(Beirut: Dar al-ma‘rifah li-al-tiba‘ah wa-al-nashr, n.d.), 1:1 Ilf. 

11 For which see M.J. Kister, “ ‘. . . And He Was Bom Circumcised . . .’: Some 
Notes on Circumcision hadithf Oriens 34 (1994): 10-30. 

12 See Kister, “Pare Your Nails: a Study of an Early Tradition”, Near Eastern 
Studies in Memory of M.M. Bravmann, The Journal of The Ancient Near Eastern Society 
of Columbia University 11 (1979): 63-70. 

13 For example, Sanhedrin 56a. 

14 Sanhedrin 59a-b. 

15 Toma 28b. 
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Whatever the case may be, Noah and Abraham appear in the Talmud 
as adhering to a supranational system of laws, in fact, a pre-national 
one, and pre-Moses in particular. 

In the Old Testament and in the Jewish Midrash there is no con¬ 
tinuous line yet in which the pre-national religion is forwarded through 
the generations, and Noah and Abraham appear as isolated instances 
of righteousness among generations of sin. This comes out clearly in 
the two following passages from the Pirke Aboth : 16 

2. There were ten generations from Adam to Noah to make known 
how great is His patience: for all those generations continued to 
anger Him until He brought upon them the waters of the Flood. 

3. There were ten generations from Noah to Abraham to make 
known how great is His patience: for all those generations con¬ 
tinued to anger Him until Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all. 

Nevertheless, an idea about a successive line of a divine hereditary 
legacy running along those primordial generations begins to emerge 
in Jewish Hellenistic literature from the Second Temple period. In 
it, the unity of the human race between Adam and Noah is high¬ 
lighted, and the patriarchs living in each generation have become 
links in a dynasty of leaders imposing their global authority on their 
human contemporaries, and bequeathing it to their offspring. 

Most instructive is the manner in which the pre-national age is 
described in the apocryphal Book of Jubilees, 11 which was composed 
around 130 B.C.E. In Chapter 7:20—35 a list of seven laws enjoined 
by Noah to his sons is provided, which is obviously an elaboration 
on the Talmudic Noachian laws. In the present version they pertain 
to observing righteousness, covering their flesh, blessing their Creator, 
honoring their parents, loving their neighbor, avoiding fornication 
and impurity, and not shedding or eating blood. Concluding his 
address, Noah says to his sons: 

For thus did Enoch, the father of your father, command Methuselah, his 
son, and Methuselah his son Lamech, and Lamech commanded me 
all the things which his fathers commanded him. And I also will give 
you commandment, my sons, as Enoch commanded his son in the first 


16 Pirke Aboth, 5: nos. 2-3. 

17 English version in R.H. Charles, ed., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament Vol. II: Pseudepigrapha (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1913). 
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jubilees: while still living, the seventh in his generation, he commanded 
and testified to his son and to his son’s sons until the day of his death . 18 

This passage conveys the idea that all humankind in the generations 
between Adam and Noah was unified under one unchanging system 
of laws, which were passed on from one ancestor to the other in a 
ceremonial commandment. Noah’s own commandment was formed 
on the exact model of his ancestors. 

The idea of a successive religious legacy recurs in the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, known as The Secrets of Enoch f but here a most signi¬ 
ficant component is added to the legacy, that is, sacred scriptures, 
which turn the ancestors from lawgivers to prophets. The scriptures 
possessed by them are called “the books of their handwriting” which 
means that they committed to writing what was revealed to them 
by God. The books that are fisted here are of the handwriting of 
Adam, Seth, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalalel, Jared and Enoch himself. 20 
The latter is said to have written down 360 scriptures that an angel 
dictated to him. 21 

These books are of a universal message, as is indicated by the fact 
that God commanded that they be distributed “children to children, 
generation to generation, nations to nations.” 22 They contained “all 
the Lord’s works, all that has been from the beginning of creation 
and will be till the end of times.” 23 On the other hand, the scriptures 
are also treated in Enoch as secret ones, and they will only be revealed 
to faithful people in generations to come. 24 In another apocryphal 
source, published as 1 Enoch, the scriptures are written by Enoch as 
part of his last testament to his son Methuselah, whom he commands 
to keep the books and hand them over to the coming generations. 25 

The history between Adam and Noah was treated not only in 
religious apocrypha but also in the historical chronicle of Josephus 
Flavius, known as Antiquities of the Jews. Here the ancestors between 


18 Book of Jubilees 7:38-39 in Charles, The Apocrypha. See also Uri Rubin, “Prophets 
and Progenitors in the Early Shfa Tradition,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 
(1979): 56. 

19 The Book of the Secrets of Enoch [Version A], in Charles, The Apocrypha. 

20 The Secrets of Enoch, 33:10, in Charles, The Apocrypha. 

21 The Secrets of Enoch, 23:6, in Charles, The Apocrypha. 

22 The Secrets of Enoch, 33:9, in Charles, The Apocrypha. Compare, Rubin, 
“Prophets and Progenitors,” 58 n. 103a. 

23 The Secrets of Enoch, 47:2, in Charles, The Apocrypha. 

24 The Secrets of Enoch, 35:2, in Charles, The Apocrypha. 

25 1 Enoch, 82:1. 
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Adam and Noah are described as a dynasty of political and admin¬ 
istrative leaders. Enosh the son of Seth, says Flavius, when he was nine 
hundred and twelve years old, “delivered the government to Kenan 
his son”. About Jared the son of Mahalalel, Flavius says that “his 
son Enoch succeeded him.” Enoch’s son, Methuselah, “delivered the 
government” to his son Lamech, and Lamech in his turn, “appointed 
Noah, his son, to be ruler of the people.” Noah “retained the govern¬ 
ment nine hundred and fifty years.” 26 

In sum, the antediluvian ancestors between Adam and Noah, as 
perceived in the above non-Islamic sources, form a successive line 
of hereditary authority that is prophetic and religious as well as 
administrative and political. 


II. The Pre-National Prophets in Islamic Historiography 

This universal model became the prototype of the primordial version 
of Islam. Accordingly, Noah emerges in Islam as the founder of some 
basic Islamic precepts, which are described as a part of his last will 
(:waslyah ). A tradition enumerating them says that he gave his sons 
two commands and two prohibitions. The commands were: 1. To 
say “there is no god but Allah”; this is the first component of the 
Islamic testimony of faith (. shahadah ). 2. To say “God be praised” (al- 
hamdu li-Allah). The two prohibitions were: 1. Worshipping idols (shirk). 
2. Arrogance ( kibr ). 27 The fact that one of Noah’s commandments is 
to say the shahadah points clearly to the identity between Islam and 
the pre-national religion which has become its primordial model. 

Moreover, in other traditions the universal pre-national religion is 
called “Islam”. The most explicit of them is perhaps the one recorded 
in Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845), in which Tkrimah, (a Medinan mawla of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, d. 105/723) states: “There were ten generations between 
Adam and Noah, all of them Muslims” (kana hayna Adam wa-Nuh 


26 Josephus Flavius, The Life and Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by William 
Whiston (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, n.d.), Antiquities of the 
Jews, 1:3, 4. See Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 56 with n. 95. 

27 Fadl Allah al-Jayla.nl, Fadl Allah al-samad ji tawdTh al-adab al-mufrad li-al-Bukhdn 
(Hims: al-Maktabah al-islamlyah, 1969), 2:4-5. See also Abu Ishaq Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Tha‘labr, Qisas al-anbiyd > (Beirut: al-Maktabah al-thaqafiyah, n.d.), 
51-52; Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Musnad (Beirut: al-Maktab al-islami li-al-tiba‘ah wa- 
al-nashr, i978), 2:170, 225. 
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‘ashratu qurunin, kullu-hum ‘ala al-islam). 28 This tradition singles out the 
antediluvian era as the golden age of the pre-national Islamic religion. 

The tradition just mentioned, as well as other similar ones, is also 
found in commentaries on Qur'an 2:213: “The people were one nation 
(;ummah wahidah ), then God sent prophets with good tidings and with 
warnings. . Some of the commentaries on this verse take it to mean 
that the people were all true believers since the days of Adam, till 
they became divided after Noah. 29 This concentration on the ante¬ 
diluvian era is probably the result of the view, already present in 
the Old Testament, that after the Deluge, the descendants of Noah’s 
sons were divided into three separate races, which marked the end 
of the universal predominance of one supranational religion. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the Semite line of Noah’s offspring, the pre-national, or rather, 
the pre-Israelite, period continues until Abraham, which explains why 
he too is still a follower of a universal code of religious laws. 

Islamic historiography has also turned the patriarchs into no less 
than prophets sent by God to spread His religion among humankind. 
In some traditions, the first person ever to be sent by God to warn 
his people is Noah. 30 Enoch too is described as a prophet in traditions 
identifying him with Idris who is said to have been the first man to 
whom prophecy was given. 31 Alternately, Enoch/Idns is said to have 
been the first to be sent as a prophet after Adam. 32 In another tradi¬ 
tion, Seth is the first prophet after Adam, 33 and Adam himself, so the 
tradition tells us on the authority of no other than Muhammad, was 
the first prophet God sent. 34 Thus, Adam and Muhammad became the 


28 Muhammaad b. Sa c d, Kitab al-tabaqat, edited by Ihsan 'Abbas (Beirut: Dar 
sadir li-al-tiba'ah wa-al-nashr, 1960), 1:42. The isnad: Sufyan ibn SaTd al-Thawri 
(Kufan, d. 161/778) <— his father ‘Ikrimah. See also a tradition of Ibn al-Kalbr 
(d. 204/819) <— his father <— Abu Salih, <— Ibn ‘Abbas, in Muhammad b. Jarir 
al-Tabari, Tankh al-rusul wa-al-muluk, edited by Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim 
(Cairo: Dar al-ma'arif, 1987), 1:189; edited by M.J.' De Goeje el al. (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1879-190ij 5 , 1:197. 

29 For details see Uri Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light—Aspects of the Concept 
of Nur Muhammad,” Israel Oriental Studies 5 (1975): 78. 

30 al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1:178; 1:183-184. 

31 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawiyah, edited by Mustafa al-Saqqa, 
Ibrahim al-Abyadl, and ‘Abd al-Hafiz ShalabI (Beirut: Dar ihya J al-turath al-‘arabl, 
1971), 1:3. 

32 Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-tabaqat, 1:40, 54 (Ibn al-Kalbl); al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:170; 
1:172 (Ibn Ishaq). 

33 Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab al-mdarif, edited by Muhammad Isma‘11 al-SawI (Beirut: 
Dar ihya’ al-turath al-‘arabl, 1970), 26. 

34 Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-tabaqat, 1:32, 54. The isnad: Abu ‘Amr al-Sham (‘Ubadah 
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two ends of the universal chain of prophets. This correlation between 
them has been noted in a tradition of Wahb b. Munabbih (Yemeni, 
d. 110/728) on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. Wahb declares that 
Adam was the first of God’s messengers and Muhammad the last. 35 

Islamic historiography has also taken up the idea of an antediluvian 
legacy being passed on from generation to generation in a hereditary 
line. The hereditary aspect has become the most crucial feature of 
the pre-national religion, which has provided Islam with the possibility 
to connect Muhammad to the chain of prophets, and to make him 
their most notable heir. In fact, Islamic historiography turned the 
Prophet Muhammad into the final destination of the course in which 
the divine legacy was forwarded from generation to generation, and 
thus Muhammad’s Islam became the final link in the sacred history 
of God’s religion. 

The linkage between Muhammad’s Islam and the pre-national reli¬ 
gion of God determined the literary structure of the earliest available 
historiographical works composed by Muslims of the first Islamic era. 
They begin their historical survey not with Muhammad, the putative 
founder of Islam, but rather with the creation of the world and the 
history of its inhabitants, from Adam on. In this manner, they wished 
to indicate that Muhammad’s Islamic legacy was identical with the 
divine legacy that was transmitted from generation to generation 
since Adam. 

The best example that bears this out is Ibn Ishaq, one of the first 
systematic biographers of Muhammad (d. 150/768). His work is usually 
known in the edition of Ibn Hisham, but the latter does not contain 
the first part of the original work which has only been preserved by 
al-Tabari in his famous Book of History ( Ta’rikh. al-umam wa-al- 
muluk). 36 Al-Tabari quotes Ibn Ishaq through the traditionist Salamah 
b. al-Fadl (d. 191/807), whose version of Ibn Ishaq is considered 
the most reliable one. 37 Most of the material quoted by Ibn Ishaq 
in this part is derived from Jewish sources whom Ibn Ishaq often 
calls “people of the first book” (ahl al-kitab al-awwal ), i.e. the Torah. 38 


b. Nusayy) (Syrian, d. 118/736) <— ‘Ubayd ibn al-Khashkhash <— Abu Dharr al- 
Ghifarl (Companion, d. 32/652-3) Prophet. See also al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:151; 
1:152), where Abu Dharr is quoted by Abu Idris al-Khawlanl (‘A’idh Allah b. ‘Abd 
Allah) (Syrian, d. 80/699). 

35 Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab al-ma‘drif, 26. 

36 Compare Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 57-58. 

37 Compare Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 57 n. 101 (from Tankh Baghdad). 

38 For example, Tabari, Tankh, 1:139; 1:139-40. 
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Ibn Ishaq’s account bears a considerable resemblance to the Book 
of Jubilees, especially with respect to the names of the old patriarchs’ 
wives, which he provides. They are identical to those recorded in 
the Book of Jubilees, although they have been distorted in the avail¬ 
able Arabic text of al-Tabari. 39 

The idea of hereditary authority is represented most clearly in Ibn 
Ishaq’s account as quoted by al-Tabari. Ibn Ishaq tells us that when 
Adam was about to die, he called his son Seth and appointed him 
his heir. He informed his son of the approaching Deluge and wrote 
his testament ( waslyah ) for him. Seth acted as Adam’s legatee ( wasiy ) 
and inherited the government ( al-ri’asah) from him. According to a 
tradition, which Ibn Ishaq quotes on the authority of Muhammad, 
God revealed to Seth fifty scriptures (sahifali). v> 

Thus the basic features of the hereditary authority as delineated 
in the Jewish sources has been faithfully reproduced by Ibn Ishaq. 
The ancestors in his description, too, are links in a genealogical line 
of leaders who possess an authority of a clear prophetic, religious, 
as well as administrative nature. Seth inherits government from his 
father, and God reveals scriptures to him. 

Ibn Ishaq says also that after writing his testament, Adam died and 
the angels assembled around him because he was God’s chosen per¬ 
son {softy al-rahman)." This title makes it clear that the persons pos¬ 
sessing the hereditary legacy are not merely links in a successive 
dynasty, but at the same time are also individuals chosen by God 
for their holy mission. Hereditary succession and divine election are 
therefore two complementary aspects of their authoritative status. 

The hereditary legacy consists of some concrete emblems of author¬ 
ity. Ibn Ishaq relates that Seth collected the items included in Adam’s 
legacy, among which was the horn {qarri) that Adam had brought from 
Paradise. They were put on lofty stairs ( mi'raj) to make sure that no 
one forgot them. 42 

Seth was succeeded by Enoch, about whom Ibn Ishaq says that 
he took over the administration of the realm ( qama bi-siyasati al-mulk ), 
and the guidance of the subjects under his control ( wa-tadbir man tahta 


39 See Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 58 n. 109; Franz Rosenthal, trans., 
The History of al-Tabari Volume I: General Introduction and From the Creation to the Flood 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 317 n. 903. 

40 al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1:152; 1:153. 

41 al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1:159; 1:161. 

42 al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1:159; 1:161. 
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yaday-hi min raTyati-hi). He continued in his father’s way, and no one 
ever noticed that he changed anything in it. 43 Here another crucial 
feature of the legacy comes out, namely, that it ought to remain un¬ 
changed, because change means deviation from the original and ideal 
state of God’s religion. Defending the legacy against change and 
innovation is the divine duty of each person in the chosen dynasty. 

Further on the people of the Torah are quoted concerning the 
revelation of thirty scriptures to Enoch and about his combat against 
the rebellious sons of Cain. It is stated that Enoch was his father’s 
legatee ( wasiy ) in accordance with what his father’s forefathers had 
enjoined ( awsaw ) upon him and upon each other. 44 

Enoch, so another account from the people of the Torah goes, 
before he ascended to heaven, appointed ( istakhlafa ) his son Methuselah 
as his successor, to be in charge of God’s government ( c ala amr Allah ). 45 
This is perhaps the most explicit manifestation of the two comple¬ 
mentary aspects of the authority of the ancestors. They are both heirs 
to their fathers as well as God’s deputies who are in charge of His 
government. Thus, the hereditary legacy forms the core of God’s 
religion on earth. 

From the people of the Torah it is also reported that Lamech 
was born to Methuselah, and Methuselah maintained his forefathers’ 
obedience to God and their faithfulness to God’s commandments ( e uhud). 
When Methuselah was about to die, he appointed his son Lamech 
as his successor (i istakhlafa) to be in charge of his government ( ‘ala 
amri-hi), and enjoined upon him the same unchanging legacy as his 
ancestors had enjoined upon him. 46 

Historiographers later than Ibn Ishaq repeated the accounts about 
the successive legacy of the antediluvian patriarchs. Ibn al-Kalbi 
(Hisham b. Muhammad, d. 204/819), for example, provides an 
account on the authority of his father, which is traced back to Ibn 
‘Abbas. It was recorded by Ibn Sa‘d as well as al-Tabari. Ibn al- 
Kalbl delineates the successive transmission of the legacy ( waslyah ) 
from Seth to Enosh, and on to Kenan, Mahalalel, Jared, Enoch, 
Methuselah and Lamech the father of Noah. 47 


43 al-Tabari, Tdnkh, 1:163; 1:164-65. 

44 al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:170; 1:173. 

45 al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:172-73; 1:176-77. 

46 al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:173; 1:178. 

47 Ibn Sa c d, Kitab al-tabaqdt, 1:39, 40; al-Tabari, Tdnkh, 1:163, 164, 174; 1:165-66, 
179; Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 59. 
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As for the period from Noah to Abraham, neither Ibn Ishaq nor 
Ibn al-Kalbi delineate an uninterrupted course of the hereditary legacy 
during these generations. The reason seems to be that Abraham is 
regarded as opening a period of his own, being a believer born to 
pagan ancestors who could not act as bearers of any legacy of right¬ 
eousness. The same applies to the above-mentioned Jewish sources, 
where the successive line of the legacy is only described between Adam 
and Noah. 

However, the interest Muslim historiographers took in the successive 
transmission of the legacy in the antediluvian period is evidence 
enough that they regarded this period as the first stage of the history 
of Islam itself, and that they considered Muhammad as heir to that 
same unchanging legacy. That this was indeed so is indicated espe¬ 
cially in the above traditions that identify the pre-national religion 
with Islam. 


III. The Israelite Prophets and Muhammad 

Muslim historiographers have also dedicated much room to the period 
spanning between the pre-national era and Muhammad, which con¬ 
sists of the history of the Jews and the Christians. Their prophets 
provide the essential bridge linking between the pre-national era and 
Muhammad himself. 

Ibn Ishaq’s account of these prophets begins with Isaac the son 
of Abraham, 48 and ends with Jesus and his disciples. 49 Al-Tabari him¬ 
self, who quotes Ibn Ishaq’s traditions about the Israelite prophets, 
has interpolated among them additional traditions from other sources, 
and in some of them explicit mention is made of the transmission 
of the legacy from one Israelite generation to another. Thus, for 
example, the transition of the waslyah from Jacob to Joseph, 50 and 
from Joseph to Judah his brother is mentioned explicitly. 51 

A detailed description of a successive authority running along the 
generations since Adam, and continued through the Israelites, is pro¬ 
vided by the ShT'T author al-Ya c qubi (d. 283/897). His History abounds 


48 al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:317; 1:354-55. 

49 al-Tabari, Tankh, 1:602-604; 1:737-39. 

50 al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1:364; 1:413. 

51 al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1:363; 1:413. 
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with quotations from the Bible and other Jewish and Christian 
sources, 52 and they form the axis around which his account of the 
pre-Islamic history revolves. His work has been defined as “the ear¬ 
liest universal chronicle in Arabic in the sense of a work going from 
the Creation down to his own time,” 53 but this can only be true if 
Ibn Ishaq is not taken into account. 

Thus the Israelite prophets have become the intermediaries between 
Muhammad and the pre-national stage of history. This means that 
Islam has turned them into legitimate representatives of the primordial 
religion of God. 

The Muslims paid special attention to the relationship between the 
last Israelite prophet, namely Jesus, and Muhammad. Chronologically 
speaking, Jesus was the closest Israelite prophet to Muhammad, and 
this closeness in time was turned in Islam into a blood relationship. 
This is the intent of a tradition transmitted by Abu Hurayrah (Com¬ 
panion, d. 57/677), in which Muhammad declares: “I am the clos¬ 
est person (awla al-nas) to Jesus the son of Mary in this world and 
in the world to come.” When asked how this could be, the Prophet 
went on explaining: “The prophets are brothers born to fellow-wives 
(‘ allat ), i.e. their mothers are various and their religion is the same. 
There is no prophet between me and him.” 54 

The prophets are likened here to sons of the same father by various 
mothers, the father being the one unchanging religion of God that 
unites them all, and this makes them brothers in the same religion, 
and among them Jesus and Muhammad are the closest pair. Their 
various mothers, so it was explained by some Muslim scholars, rep¬ 
resent their various types of shan'ah, i.e. the distinctive religious laws 
which differ from one monotheistic community to the other. 55 


52 On Ya'qubi’s sources for the Biblical period and especially the Arabic trans¬ 
lation of the Syriac Book of the Case of Treasures, see Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism 
and the Hebrew Bible: From Ibn Rabban to Ibn Ha Z m (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1996), 117-20, 
and the bibliography therein. 

53 Stephen R. Humphreys, Islamic History: a Framework for Inquiry (Minneapolis: 
Bibliotheca Islamica, 1988), 75. 

54 Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Hibban al-Busti, al-Ihsan ft taqrib Sahih Ibn Hibban, 
tartib ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Farisi, edited by Shu'ayb al-Arna’ut (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-risalah, 
1988), 14: no. 6194. See also Ibn Hibban, al-Ihsan fi taqnb Sahih, 14: no. 6195; al- 
Bukharl, al-Sahih, 4:203 (60:48); Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushayri, al-Sahih (Cairo: 
Matba'at Muhammad ‘All Subayh wa-awladi-hi, 1916), 7:96 (43, Bab fada’il ‘Isa); 
Abu Dawud, al-Sunan (Cairo: Matba'at Mustafa al-Babi, 1952), 2:522 (39:13); Ibn 
Hanbal, al-Musnad, 2:319, 406, 437, 463-64, 482, and 541. 

55 For example, Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, 6:354. 
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The need to emphasize the affinity of Jesus and Muhammad was 
probably the result of the fact that Jesus was succeeded by several 
generations of Christian disciples, of whom Islam was well aware, 
as is indicated by the many reports about them in Islamic sources. 
They can be traced mainly in the commentaries on various Qur’anic 
verses, which were interpreted as dealing with the interval ( fatrah ) 56 
between Jesus and Muhammad. 57 In view of these reports about 
Jesus’ Christian successors, it may be assumed that the tradition high¬ 
lighting Muhammad’s own relationship to Jesus was designed to imply 
that Muhammad, rather than Jesus’ Christian followers, is the most 
authentic representative of the religious message of Jesus. The anti- 
Christian polemical gist is clear enough here. 

Just as Muhammad was said to have been the closest person to 
Jesus, he was also presented as the closest one to Moses, and in this 
case the polemical message is not anti-Christian but rather anti- 
Jewish. It comes out in traditions recounting the history of the 'Ashura 5 
day. In some of them a relationship between this day and the Jewish 
Day of Atonement is implied. It is related that when Muhammad 
came to Medina after his hijrah from Mecca, he found out that the 
Jews of that city used to fast on the day of ‘Ashura 5 . He asked them 
to tell him the reason for that, and they told him that this day was 
a holiday because on it God delivered the Children of Israel from 
their enemies, and therefore Moses had fasted on this day. Then 
Muhammad said to the Jews: “I am more worthy of Moses than 
you are” (and ahaqqu bi-Musa min-kum), and thereupon he started to 
fast on the day of 'Ashura 5 and ordered the Muslims to follow suit. 58 
This means that the Islamic ummah and not the Jews are the most 
authentic bearers of the legacy of Moses. 

In another version, transmitted on the authority of Muhammad’s 
companion Abu Hurayrah, the history of 'Ashura 5 shoved even further 
back, deep into the pre-national stage of history. The Jews explain 
to Muhammad that this day was a holiday for them not only because 
of God’s salvation in the time of Moses, but also because on that 


56 Compare Qur’an 5:19. 

57 The verses are mainly these: Qur’an 36:13f.; 18:9f.; 85:4. And see also Ibn 
Sa c d, Kitab al-tabaqat, 1:53. 

58 al-Bukhari, al-Sahih, 3:57 (30:69); Ibn Hanbal, al-Mnsnad, 1:291, 310. The isnad: 
SaTd b. Jubayr (Kufan, d. 95/713-14) <— Ibn ‘Abbas. In another version with the 
same isnad, awla is used instead of, or in addition to, ahaqqu. See al-Bukhari, al- 
Sahih, 4:186 (60:24); Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 1:336. 
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day Noah’s Ark landed on dry land (on the mountain Judi), and 
therefore Noah fasted in gratitude. 59 Thus the Islamic religious legacy 
has been rooted in a universal channel encompassing Noah and 
Moses and ending up with Muhammad. 

Not only Moses but David too is a typical Jewish symbol of sal¬ 
vation and victory, and here again Muhammad has been turned into 
his worthiest heir. The traditions establishing the link between David 
and Muhammad revolve around Muhammad’s private belongings, 
which formed an important part of his legacy. Among the effects he 
left behind was the mail coat ( dir c ), which protected him on the 
battlefield, and according to a tradition, it was a legacy of David. 
David was clad in it when he confronted Goliath. 60 

All these traditions demonstrate the perception of Muhammad’s 
Islam as originating in the divine and unchanging legacy that God 
entrusted with all the prophets since Adam. Therefore Muhammad’s 
Islam is the only faith to which all humankind should adhere. 

In further traditions the concept of the unchanging divine legacy 
that transmigrates through the generations from Adam to Muhammad 
has been combined with the idea of Muhammad’s pre-existence. 61 
The successive legacy has been identified with Muhammad’s own 
pre-existent entity. Thus this universal legacy was entirely Islamized 
in the sense that Muhammad became its first origin. The prophets 
have become mere vessels carrying the pre-existent Muhammad. In 
one of these traditions, recorded by Ibn Sa c d, the following state¬ 
ment has been attributed to Muhammad: 

I was brought forth from amongst the best generations of the sons of 
Adam, generation after generation, until I was brought forth from the 
generation in which I live. Bu c ith.tu min khayri quruni bam Adam qaman 
fa-qaman hatta buHthtu min al-qami alladhi kuntu fi-hi. w 

As already pointed out by Goldziher, 63 this tradition speaks about 
the same prophet—i.c. the pre-existent Muhammad—who has appeared 


59 Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 2:359-60. 

60 Abu Sa'd c Abd al-Malik b. Abl ‘Uthman al-Khargusht, Sharaf al-nabl (MS 
British Library, Or. 3014), fol. 161b; Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib al Abi Talib (Najaf: 
al-Matba'ah al-haydarlyah, 1956), 1:147. 

61 For which see Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light,” 62-119. 

62 Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabaqat, 1:25. Compare Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light,” 
71-72. The isnad: ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr [= Maysarah, a mawla of al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd 
Allah] (Medinan, d. 144/761) <- SaTd al-Maqburt (Medinan, d. 123/741) <- Abu 
Hurayrah <— Prophet. 

63 ignaz Goldziher, “Neuplatonische und gnostische Elemente im Hadit,” ^eitschrift 
fur Assynobgie und vervandte Gebiete 22 (1909): 340. 
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among humans, generation after generation (qaman fa-qarnan), until 
at last he arose as Muhammad. 64 It follows that this tradition, which 
also appears in Bukhari’s Sahth, 65 as well as in other sources, 66 identifies 
the divine legacy that has been transmitted from generation to gen¬ 
eration not merely with Islam but also with Muhammad himself. 
The course of its transmission is not confined to any specific era but 
is infinite in the sense that it encompasses all human generations 
which ever existed until Muhammad. The basic idea is that the gen¬ 
erations along which the legacy passed were the best, i.e. they con¬ 
stituted a chosen pedigree that reached up to Muhammad. 

More traditions of the same intent can easily be pointed out by 
recourse to the commentaries on a Qur’anic verse, 26:219. This 
verse deals with the Prophet’s movement ( taqallub ) among those who 
prostrate themselves ( al-sajidin ). A tradition of Ibn 'Abbas as recorded 
by Ibn Sa'd says that the Qur’an speaks here about the transmi¬ 
gration of Muhammad “from prophet to prophet and from prophet 
to prophet, till God brought him forth as a prophet.” 67 

In sum, the idea of divine authoritative legacy running along the 
generations and delivered to the people through the messages of the 
various prophets has been identified with Muhammad’s pre-existent 
entity, which brings the concept of the universal origins of Islam to 
its utmost elaboration. 


IV. The Umayyad Caliphs 

The relationship established between Islam and the universal and supra¬ 
national religion was designed to ensure legitimacy for the Islamic 
domination over the older communities, i.e. the Jews and the Christians. 
The latter observed with astonishment the Islamic conquests that 
brought to an end their own hegemony in world history. To justify 
this drastic change of authority caused by its takeover of old empires, 


64 I now realize that my criticism of Goldziher concerning the significance of this 
tradition (Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light,” 72 n. 27) was unjustified. 

65 al-Bukhan, al-Sahih, 4:229 (61:23). 

66 Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. ‘Alt al-Bayhaqi, Dala’il al-nubuwah, edited by ‘Abd al- 
Mu'ti Qal'aji (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al- c ilmiyyah, 1988), 1:175; al-Suyuti, al-Khasa’is al- 
kubra, edited by Muhammad Khalil Haras (Cairo: Dar al-kutub al-hadlthah, 1967), 1:94. 

67 Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabaqat, 1:25. The isnad: al-Dahhak b. Makhlad al-Shaybant 
(Basran, d. ca. 212/827) <— Shabrb ibn Bishr (Halabi/Kufan) <— Tkrimah Ibn 
‘Abbas. See also Goldziher, “Neuplatonische und gnostische Elemente im Hadlt,” 
340. Compare Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light,” 80 with n. 78. 
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Islam had to anchor its own origins in the universal past. From there 
it strove to draw legitimacy for its authority and confirm its iden¬ 
tity as a community that has replaced Judaism and Christianity and 
has become the new guardian of God’s religious legacy. 

But the Islamic link to the universal legacy of divine authority was 
designed to serve not only external purposes but also internal neces¬ 
sities. There were tensions and struggles within Islamic society itself 
that were focused on the claim to authority. The various parties tried 
to link themselves to the divine chain of universal authority, and 
thus gain the status of the only legitimate guardians of God’s eter¬ 
nal religion. 

The main parties to this struggle for authority in Islamic society 
of the first Islamic era were two opposing dynasties, the Umayyad 
and the Shi'i ones. Each tried to gain recognition as Muhammad’s 
exclusive heirs from whom they inherited the universal legacy that 
he had received from the previous prophets. The Shi'i side of the 
matter has already been clarified elsewhere, 68 but the Umayyad one 
seems to deserve further consideration. 

The Umayyads, whose center was in Damascus, Syria, were the 
first to introduce dynastic government into Islam. Their dynastic rule 
began in 41/661, after the period of the Righteous Caliphs whose 
center had been in Medina (Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman). The first 
rulers of the Umayyad dynasty belonged to the Sufyam family, i.e. 
the descendants of Abu Sufyan, father of Mu'awiyah, who was the 
first Umayyad caliph (r. 41-58/661-80). The Sufyams were suc¬ 
ceeded by the Marwani branch of the Umayyads, the first of whom 
was 'Abd al-Malik son of Marwan, who ascended in 64/684. 

IV. 1 The Evidence of Walld’s Letter 

The manner in which the Umayyads tried to base their own dynas¬ 
tic authority on the hereditary legacy of the prophets is best reflected 
in a letter sent to the garrison cities on behalf of the Umayyad caliph 
Walid II (r. 25-26/743-44) concerning the designation of his suc¬ 
cessors. The Arabic text was preserved in al-Tabarf s Ta :, nkh. m Various 
scholars already noted the importance of the letter, and P. Crone 


68 Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 41-65. See also Etan Kohlberg, “Some 
Shi4 Views on the Antediluvian World,” Studia Islamica 52 (1980): 41-66. 

69 al-Tabari, Tankh, 7:219-220; 2:1757. 
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and M. Hinds carried out the most recent study of it. 70 I believe, 
however, that the letter still deserves examination because not all its 
aspects have been noticed yet, let alone some errors in its English 
translation as offered by Crone and Hinds. 

In this letter the caliph tries to anchor the dynastic principle of 
hereditary authority in the past. The letter sees in history two major 
phases, or eras: Universal and Islamic. 

The Islamic era in Walid’s letter begins with the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad. This is not as obvious as it may seem, because Crone and Hinds 
claim that in this letter the Islamic era does not begin with Muhammad 
but rather with the caliphs who ruled after him. In their own words: 
“Al-Walid here sketches out a salvation history divided into two eras, 
one of prophets and another of caliphs”. Muhammad, in their inter¬ 
pretation of the letter, “represented the culmination of prophethood 
and on his death the era of the prophets came to an end. The era 
of the caliphs began when, on the death of Muhammad, God raised 
up deputies to administer the legacy of His prophets.” Crone and 
Hinds go on to stress that “What is so striking about this letter is 
that caliphs are in no way subordinated to prophets (let alone to the 
Prophet). Prophets and caliphs alike are seen as God’s agents, and 
both dutifully carry out the tasks assigned to them, the former by 
delivering messages and the latter by putting them into effect. The 
caliphs are the legatees of prophets in the sense that they adminis¬ 
ter something established by them, but they do not owe their author¬ 
ity to them (let alone to Muhammad on his own). Their authority 
comes directly from God.” 71 

But in WalTd’s letter Muhammad does open the Islamic era, and the 
caliphs, who represent God’s religion among humans (which makes 
them God’s deputies), do owe their immediate status to Muhammad. 
They are his heirs as guardians of God’s legacy, just as he is heir to 
the previous prophets. This comes out clearly in that passage of the 
letter in which the emergence of Muhammad is described. It is stated 
here that Muhammad emerged as a prophet at a time when knowl¬ 
edge was obliterated and people were blind, with evil deviations and 
frictions tearing them apart. Through Muhammad, so the letter says, 


70 Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God’s Caliph: Religious Authority in the First 
Centuries of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 26-28. Full trans¬ 
lation is provided in 118f. 

71 Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 27. 
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God guided the blind and restored light to them, and through him 
God “revived the religion ( wa-abhaja bi-hi al-clTrif. The letter goes on 
to say that many of Muhammad’s nation responded to him and 
became adherents of the religion with which God had honored them. 
No one of Muhammad’s adherents was ever heard denying the truth 
of God’s message as revealed to the previous prophets, without being 
punished by the believers for his disbelief. 

Such an exposition of the situation into which Muhammad emerged 
as a prophet leaves no doubt as to the role assigned to him here. 
He is clearly the first religious leader in a new era in which belief 
in God is renewed and the darkness of disbelief is turned into tight 
of knowledge and faith. This is evidently the idea, well known from 
many other Islamic texts, according to which Muhammad’s emer¬ 
gence put an end to the ignorance of the jahiliyah. 

All this is recounted in the letter only to draw a comparison 
between Muhammad and the caliphs who succeeded him. According 
to the letter, the caliphs, tike Muhammad, are meant to secure the 
endurance of the revived religion that had been preached by all the 
prophets, and therefore everyone must obey them, while God Himself 
will punish anyone who rejects them. 

The caliphs, according to the letter, are God’s deputies in the 
sense that they must protect a divine legacy, but their actual author¬ 
ity is explicitly hereditary. This authority is called in the letter amr, 
which term appears in the following passage of the letter: 72 

When God took away His prophet and sealed His revelation with him, 
He appointed his caliphs as His deputies in the vein of His prophet- 
hood {‘ala minhaj nubuwati-hi). . . . The caliphs of God followed one 
another ( fa-tataba‘a ), adhering to the matter (amr) of His prophets, which 
God had caused them to inherit ( awratha-hum ), and He appointed them 
to be in charge of it on His behalf ( wa-stakhlafa-hum ‘alay-hi min-hu). 13 

The term amr, which here denotes “authority”, or “government”, recurs 
in the above texts pertaining to the antediluvian stage of history. For 
example, we have seen that Enoch is said to have appointed ( istakhlafa) 
his son Methuselah as his successor, to be in charge of God’s gov¬ 
ernment (‘ ala amr Allah). Here, as in the letter, amr appears in jux¬ 
taposition with istakhlafa, the verb that describes the appointment of 


72 al-Tabari, Tdiikh, 7:220; 2:1757-58. 

73 Crone and Hinds provide a different, less accurate, translation of the passage. 
Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 120. 
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a successor to be in charge of the legacy. Just as the antediluvian 
ancestors were nominated by their fathers to be in charge of the 
divine amr, so the caliphs, according to the letter, were made by God 
heirs to the prophets from whom they inherited their actual author¬ 
ity as defenders of the divine hereditary legacy. 

In fact, the letter itself refers to those remote stages of the past 
and sees in them the starting point of the divine authority inherited 
by the Umayyad caliphs through Muhammad. These stages are 
described in the very first passage of the letter. The English trans¬ 
lation of this passage in Crone and Hinds’ God’s Caliph is erroneous, 
and misses the idea of successive authority that is being conveyed 
here. Due to this error, Crone and Hinds believe to find in the let¬ 
ter support to their supposition that the Umayyads did not see them¬ 
selves as Muhammad’s heirs, only as God’s deputies. The original 
Arabic text is this: 


amma ba c du, fa-inna Allaha . . . ikhtara al-islama dinan li-nqfsi-hi wa-ja c ala-hu 
darn khayrati-hi min khalqi-hi, thumma istqfa min al-mala’ikati rusulan wa-min 
al-nasi, fa-bdatha-hum bi-hi wa-amara-hum bi-hi, wa-kana bayna-hum wa- 
bayna man mada min al-umami wa-khala min al-qurum qaman fa-qaman, 
yad c una ila ma hiya ahsanu wa-yahduna ila matin mustaqimin, hatta intahat 
karamatu Alldhi fi nubuwati-hi ila Muhammadin (s) ... 74 

Crone and Hinds render the passage as follows: 

To continue, God . . . chose Islam as His own religion and made it the 
religion of the chosen ones of His creation. Then He selected messengers 
from among angels and men, and He sent them with it and enjoined 
it upon them. So there was between them and the nations which 
passed away and the generations which vanished, generation upon gen¬ 
eration [events of the type described in the Qur’an, but they contin¬ 
ued to?] call to ‘that which is better and guide to a straight path. 
Ultimately the grace of God [as manifested] in His prophethood reached 
Muhammad. . , 75 

The words that Crone and Hinds add in square brackets are only 
a suggestion by which they try to explain a sentence that they fail 
to understand correctly. The sentence is this: 

Wa-kana bayna-hum wa-bayna man mada min al-umami wa-khala min al- 
qurum qaman fa-qaman. 


al-Tabari, Tankh, 7:219; 2:1757. 

Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 118-119. 
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The correct translation seems to be this: 

It [i.e. the religion of Islam] remained among them [i.e. the messen¬ 
gers] and among the past nations and the bygone generations, gener¬ 
ation after generation (qaman fa-qamart). 

It is thus clear that this is a complete and coherent Arabic sentence 
with no lacuna, in contrast to what Crone and Hinds have assumed. 76 
The subject of the sentence is the same as the one to which the entire 
passage is dedicated, namely the religion of Islam that God chose 
to be His religion and made the religion of His chosen messengers, 
whom He sent to preach it to their respective peoples. 

The key words in the sentence are: qaman fa-qarnan which have the 
same meaning here as in the above tradition about the transmigra¬ 
tion of Muhammad’s pre-existent entity through the generations of 
the prophets. Here and there the idea is the same: the prophets have 
belonged to a successive chain of a hereditary divine legacy, which 
in the letter is identified as the Islamic faith and in the above tra¬ 
dition as the pre-existent Muhammad. In both instances the legacy 
is unchanging, and is being forwarded to posterity, generation after 
generation (qaman fa-qaman), till the manifestation of Muhammad’s 
own Islam. 

In view of this, the proper translation of the entire passage seems 
to be as follows: 

To continue, God. .. chose Islam as His own religion and made it 
the religion of the chosen ones of His creation. Then He selected mes¬ 
sengers from among angels and men, and He sent them with it and 
enjoined it upon them. It [i.e. the religion of Islam] remained among 
them [i.e. the messengers] and among the past nations and the bygone 
generations, generation after generation, [during which time] they [i.e. 
the prophets] were calling to that which is better and guiding to a 
straight path. [They continued to do this] till at last the grace of God 
[as manifested] in His prophethood reached Muhammad. . . 

In sum, the universal stage of the course of the hereditary legacy, as 
described in the letter, reflects the same concept of hereditary authority 
as witnessed in the above Jewish texts as well as in Ibn Ishaq. The 
description of this stage in the letter is designed to furnish the author¬ 
ity of the Umayyad dynasty with the remotest origins in the past. The 
letter asserts that the caliphs who have inherited the universal legacy 


76 Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 118-119 n. 3. 
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of the prophets were put in charge of God’s religion after Muhammad’s 
death, and their duty now is to protect it from distortion and pass 
it on to the coming generations through their own chosen pedigree. 
This is the reason why people are obliged to obey them, because 
obeying them means obeying the eternal religion of God. 

This is the appropriate context of the status of the Umayyads as 
God’s deputies. They are His deputies in the sense that they are 
guardians of God’s religion, but they only gained this status thanks 
to the fact that God chose to make them Muhammad’s legatees. 

IV.2 The Evidence of Umayyad Poety 

Authentic presentation of the Umayyad self-image may be found not 
only in Walid’s letter but also in Umayyad court poetry. It is authen¬ 
tic in the sense that the poets praising the Umayyads created an 
image for them that reflected what they liked to hear about them¬ 
selves (and paid good money for). Here too Muhammad is placed 
at the beginning of the Islamic era, and the evidence for this per¬ 
ception is found mainly in the poetry of Farazdaq (d. 112/730). 

That Farazdaq indeed placed Muhammad at the beginning of the 
Islamic era is clear from those verses in which he praises the caliph 
Sulayman (r. 96-99/715-717). The poet describes him as a source 
of mercy to humankind, whom God sent to heal all sore wounds, 
like Muhammad whom God sent at a time of recess (‘ala fatrah ), 
when people were like beasts ( hahd’im ). 77 Here again it is clear that 
Muhammad marks the revival of God’s religion at a time of beast¬ 
liness (that is, Jahiliyah ) caused by the interval in the tine of prophets. 
Sulayman’s mission is to maintain the survival of God’s religion that 
was revived through Muhammad, and eliminate all the “wounds” 
of deviation from it. In short, his mission is to protect Muhammad’s 
legacy that has reached him through his own Umayyad ancestors. 

Furthermore, Muhammad appears in Farazdaq’s verses as the ulti¬ 
mate origin of the Umayyad authority. Crone and Hinds would not 
agree with this observation, because in their analysis of the Umayyad 
poetry they contend that “though Muhammad is now clearly invoked 
to legitimate the caliphate, it is to God on the one hand and 'Uthman 


77 Hammam ibn Ghalib al-Farazdaq, Diwan (Beirut, Dar sadir li-al-tiba’ah wa-1- 
nashr, 1960), 2:309, 4-5. 
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on the other that the caliphs are directly indebted for their authority.” 78 

However, although ‘Uthman features in Farazdaq as a model of 
authority, he is not the ultimate one, because he in turn owes his 
authority to Muhammad, who again appears as the first in the era 
of the renewed religion of God. 'Uthman is mentioned here mainly 
thanks to being an Umayyad ancestor of the Marwams on the one 
hand and the third of the Righteous Caliphs on the other. But the 
first two Righteous Caliphs, Abu Bakr and 'Umar, are mentioned 
too, and all three are considered as links in a hereditary chain of 
chosen persons appointed by God to protect and look after Muham¬ 
mad’s legacy. 

That this is indeed the case is indicated, to begin with, in another 
verse praising the Umayyad caliph Sulayman. Farazdaq states here 
that no shepherd equaling this caliph has risen upon earth since the 
death of the Prophet Muhammad and 'Uthman. 79 Thus ‘Uthman 
emerges as a link in a line of model leaders that begins with 
Muhammad. Moreover, in another verse conveying the same idea, 
‘Uthman’s name is not mentioned explicitly, only that of Muhammad. 
This time the poet addresses the caliph Yazid II (r. 101-105/720-24), 
saying: “After Muhammad and his Companions, Islam has not found 
a shepherd like you for the religion.” 80 Clearly the Umayyad caliph 
is imagined here as a link belonging to a successive chain beginning 
with Muhammad and continued through his Companions, i.e. the 
Righteous Caliphs. 

The Umayyads placed the Righteous Caliphs, namely, Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman ('All was not recognized by them as a legiti¬ 
mate caliph) as intermediaries between themselves and the Prophet. 
They saw in them spiritual models and considered themselves heirs 
to their religious legacy. 

As for the first caliph, Abu Bakr, Farazdaq associates him with 
Muhammad’s legacy. The poet describes him as an imam and a scholar 
( c alim) who is authorized more than anyone else to interpret ( ta’iml ) 
what Muhammad has enjoined ( wassa ) upon the people. 81 The 
Umayyads themselves, says Farazdaq, are heirs to the wasiyah of the 
“Second of the Two after Muhammad” (thani ithnayn ba c da Muham- 


78 Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 31. 

79 al-Farazdaq, Dtwan, 2:89, 6. 

80 al-Farazdaq, Dtwan, 2:352, 9. 

81 al-Farazdaq, Dtwan, 2:62, 7. 
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madin ). 82 This is Abu Bakr’s well-known Qu Panic epithet; 83 it was 
applied to him to assert that he was the first legitimate caliph after 
Muhammad. The allusion to Abu Bakr’s wasiyah is an explicit indi¬ 
cation of the fact that the Umayyads saw themselves heirs to his 
religious legacy. Farazdaq sees in Abu Bakr, together with 'Uthman, 
the origin of the Marwani power, and confers further honorific tides 
on them. Abu Bakr is the Prophet’s khalll (“friend”), and 'Uthman 
is his Muhajir [for his hijrah to Abyssinia]. 84 

As for 'Umar, he is presented as the founder of the sunnah which 
was continued by the Umayyad caliph Sulayman, who in turn also 
acted on the model of 'Uthman. The verse conveying this idea re¬ 
fers to 'Umar as Faruq. 85 Farazdaq also praises the caliph Hisham 
(r. 105—125/724—43) as one who has adhered to the sunnah of Abu 
Bakr and 'Umar. Their Sunnah cures sick souls. 86 

Just like the antediluvian patriarchs, the Umayyads too possessed 
emblems of authority which came down to them from previous gen¬ 
erations, and more specifically, from Muhammad. To begin with, 
the Umayyads claimed possession of the symbolic sword of Muhammad. 
In a poem addressed to the caliph Walid II (r. 125-126/743-44), 
Farazdaq states that this caliph has fought the infidels with the sword 
with which Muhammad had fought his enemies in Badr. 87 Badr is 
the place where the Muslims won their greatest victory over Quraysh 
in 2/624. The recurrence of this name in Farazdaq’s poetry indicates 
that Muhammad’s conquests in Arabia became the ultimate model 
of the most crucial aspect of the spread of Islam under the Umayyads, 
namely, holy war. Muhammad’s sword that was raised in Badr 
became the symbol of the warlike mission that the Umayyads con¬ 
tinued to fulfill in the wake of Muhammad’s victories. 

Farazdaq mentions the same symbolic sword of Muhammad in 
other verses praising the military achievements of the caliphs Yazid 
II, 88 and Hisham. 89 Elsewhere 90 Farazdaq describes the same sword 
as the “sword of prophethood”, which means that Muhammad’s 


82 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 1:78, 13 (Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik). 

83 Compare Qur’an 9:40. 

84 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 1:250, 6 (Walid b. c Abd al-Malik). 

85 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:101, 7 (Sulayman). 

86 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:294, 11 (Flisham). 

87 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:92, 4. 

88 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:353, 11. 

89 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:189, 15. 

90 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:124, 3. 
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prophetic powers continue to work through the Umayyad military 
thrust. What is so significant about this sword is that Farazdaq 
describes it not only as the sword of Muhammad but also as the 
sword of God by which He defeated the infidels in Badr. 91 This 
means that God’s and Muhammad’s names are interchangeable, so 
that the caliphs, who gained possession of this sword with its two 
interchanging names, are, technically speaking, God’s deputies as 
well as Muhammad’s heirs. 

Thus it becomes clear yet again that God and Muhammad are 
complementary components of the idea behind the title “God’s caliph.” 
A caliph of this kind is one who has inherited from the Prophet 
Muhammad the mission of protecting God’s religion. 

The Umayyads had in their possession not merely the symbolic 
relics of God and Muhammad but also some concrete emblems of 
authority that were believed to have come down to them in a suc¬ 
cessive hereditary line originating in Muhammad. These emblems 
are the minbar (“pulpit”), the staff and the signet ring ( khatam ). These 
objects are mentioned, to begin with, in a verse praising the Marwanids 
as those who have inherited the “two pieces of wood” and the signet 
ring ( wa-man waritha al- c udayni wa-al-khatam ). 92 This verse is quoted in 
Lisan al- c arab , 93 and the term “the two pieces of wood” Sudani) is 
explained there as “the pulpit ( minbar) and the staff ( ‘asa ) of the 
Prophet.” 94 Elsewhere Farazdaq mentions the minbar by name, and 
describes it as part of the legacy of kings which upon their death 
they forward to their heirs. 95 

The direct origin of the “two pieces of wood” and the signet ring 
is Marwan, as Farazdaq indicates elsewhere, 96 but they are being for¬ 
warded in a hereditary line beginning with Muhammad. This is indi¬ 
cated in another poetic piece in which Farazdaq alludes to the minbar. 
He first describes the caliph Walid II as Muhammad’s legatee iwaliy 
c ahd Muhammad), then goes on to say that seven caliphs (beginning 
with Marwan) inherited the caliphate before it reached Walid, and 
that they in turn had inherited it from 'Uthman whose legacy in 


91 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:312, 11-12. 

92 al-Farazdaq, LHwan, 1:59, 6. 

93 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘arab (Beirut: Dar sadir, 1955-1956), s.v. c ud. 

94 See also E.W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1863-93), s.v. ‘ud. 

95 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 1:348, 5. 

96 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:302, 3-4. 
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turn was the legacy “of our chosen prophet.” All these caliphs are 
described as having in their possession the minbar from which they 
used to deliver their sermons and exercise their authority over their 
subjects. 97 The minbar is no doubt considered here part of the legacy 
that the caliphs inherited from Muhammad through 'Uthman. 

That the minbar held by the Umayyads was indeed considered part 
of Muhammad’s legacy is corroborated in traditions. In one of them, 
Muhammad himself foresees their possession of it, but the manner 
in which they use his minbar is despicable. The Prophet sees the 
Umayyads (the Marwams) in his dream as they jump up and down 
his minbar like monkeys. 98 While asserting the fact that the Umayyads 
possessed what was considered Muhammad’s minbar, this tradition 
reflects anti-Umayyad criticism directed against the manner in which 
these arrogant caliphs desecrated Muhammad’s legacy. 

As for the staff inherited by the Umayyads, Farazdaq explicidy 
describes it as belonging to Muhammad ( c asa al-nabiyi), and as— 
together with the signet ring—providing the basis for the authority 
of Yazid II. Farazdaq goes on to say that when the people see what 
is on the signet ring, the memory of Muhammad is not forgotten 
(;idha ra’aw ma fi-hi dhikru Muhammadin lam yunhali )." 

What could be seen on the signet ring is revealed in a tradition 
traced back to Ibn 'Umar (d. 73/692) in which it is related that the 
ring was made of silver, and was passed on from the Prophet to Abu 
Bakr, then to 'Umar, then to 'Uthman. 'Uthman dropped it by acci¬ 
dent into a well in Medina (Bir Aris). The text that was engraved 
on the ring read: Muhammad rasul Allah. “Muhammad Messenger of 
God.” 100 In a tradition of Anas b. Malik (Basran Companion, d. ca. 
91-95/709-13) relating the same story, it is added that each of the 
three words was placed in a separate line. 101 In some versions it is 
added that after the loss of the original ring, 'Uthman made a new 
one with the same inscription. 102 

The fact that 'Uthman lost Muhammad’s ring probably symbolizes 
the loss of authority in the eyes of 'Uthman’s subjects, as indicated 


97 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 1:336, 4—9. 

98 Uri Rubin, Between Bible and Qur’an: the Children of Israel and the Islamie Self-Image 
(Princeton, The Darwin Press, 1999), 224. 

99 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:125, 3 4. 

100 al-Bukhari, al-Sahih, 7:201 (77:46), and 202 (77:50). 

101 al-Bukhari, al-Sahih, 7:203 (77:55). 

102 Abu Dawud, al-Sunan, 2:406 (33:1). 
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in a remark made by Abu Dawud (d. 275/888) on this story. He 
says that people did not dispute ‘Uthman until the ring fell off his 
finger. 103 The story could also imply that the ring possessed by the 
Umayyads was not the original Muhammadan one, but merely the 
copy made by 'Uthman. In that case, the traces of anti-Umayyad 
bias are clearly noticed here as well. 

Beyond the political tendency, these traditions reveal what Farazdaq 
had in mind when saying that when people saw the ring held by 
the Umayyad caliphs, they did not forget Muhammad. They saw 
the three words: Muhammad Rasul Allah, and this means that the 
Umayyads, even as God’s caliphs, did not forget that the origin of 
their authority was Muhammad, the messenger of God. 

Of course, critics of the Umayyads could claim otherwise, namely, 
that the Umayyads did forget the Prophet, and only saw themselves 
as God’s deputies, not Muhammad’s. That this was indeed imputed 
to them, is indicated in some letters attributed to the notorious al- 
Hajjaj, 104 in which the Umayyads come out as extremely arrogant 
and corrupt. But these “letters” only reflect the views of anti-Umayyad 
groups who have put these letters into circulation. 

In sum, Muhammad’s symbols of authority, of which the Umayyads 
boasted, indicate that they considered themselves finks in a succes¬ 
sive chain of leaders stemming from Muhammad. 

The Umayyad claim to Muhammad’s legacy was essential to main¬ 
tain their fink to the universal chain of the prophets, the bearers of 
the authority, which was now in their own hands. This aspect too 
comes out not only in Walid’s letter but also in Farazdaq’s poetry. 
In his verses reference is made mainly to David and Solomon. The 
reason why they are given predominance over other prophets is that 
David was the first to introduce dynastic government among the 
people of Israel. He bequeathed his kingdom to his son Solomon 
and this is why this pair of Israelite kings became essential models 
for the Umayyads. Moreover, David’s house became the focus of Jew¬ 
ish messianic hopes, so that the Umayyads too gained a messianic 
glamour by comparing themselves to David. 

The dynastic aspect of the allusion to David and Solomon is clear 
in a verse in which Farazdaq states that the caliph Walid I inher- 


103 Abu Dawud, al-Sunan, 2:406. 

1M Discussed in Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 28-29, where these letters seem 
to be taken as authentic. 
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ited government (rnulk) from his father like Solomon from David, 
and this was a bequest from God (nihlan min Allahi). 105 This indicates 
that Solomon’s authority is based on inheritance as well as on God’s 
will, which means yet again that the Umayyad caliph too is at once 
God’s deputy as well as his father’s heir. Elsewhere Farazdaq defines 
the manner in which David’s son succeeded his father as an ideal 
sunnah, which provides the right guidance to anyone who follows it. 106 

Outside the realm of poetry, the hereditary model of David and 
Solomon recurs in a tradition recorded in the Mustadrak by al-Hakim 
al-Nisabun (d. 404/1013-14). It relates that God chose David to be 
His prophet and messenger, and He gathered for him fight and wis¬ 
dom, and revealed to him the Zabur (that is, the Psalms), adding it 
to the scriptures already revealed to previous prophets. When David 
was about to die, God commanded him to bequeath the fight of 
God (nur Allah) as well as the hidden and the revealed knowledge 
to his son Solomon, and so he did. 107 

In this tradition David and Solomon have become finks in a uni¬ 
versal chain of a religious legacy that is being passed on from gen¬ 
eration to generation. It contains emblems of prophecy and religious 
knowledge, such as fight and revealed scriptures, which were already 
in the possession of previous messengers of God. Thus the concept 
of hereditary authority that is forwarded from generation to gener¬ 
ation has been clearly demonstrated for the Umayyads. 


105 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 2:145, 7-8. Compare Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 31 
n. 38. 

106 al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 1:247, 10. Compare Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 54. 
The ‘Abbasids, too, saw themselves as heirs to the prophets, and the caliph al- 
Mansur (reigned between 136-58/754-75), for example, was described as holding 
the legacy (irth) of Solomon, Job and Joseph. See Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 
81 with n. 146. 

107 Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Hakim al-Ntsaburi, al-Mustadrak ‘ala al-sahihayn 
ji al-hadxth (Riyadh: Maktabat al-nasr al-hadrthah, n.d.), 2:587. The isrnd: Muhammad 
b. Hassan <— Muhammad b. Ja'l'ar b. Muhammad <— his father. See also Rubin, 
“Prophets and Progenitors,” 50. 
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RECONSTRUCTING EARLY ISLAM: 
TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 1 


Chase F. Robinson 


To judge by several recent surveys, it has become an academic truism 
that “Islam” belongs to “late antiquity,” 2 even if both the chronological 
and geographic range of the period remains controversial, 3 and pre¬ 
cisely how “Islam” is to fit in is unclear. The most ambitious of these 
surveys is typical: it organizes its material in a number of attractive 
categories (e.g., “Sacred Landscapes,” “War and Violence,” “Empire 
Building,” and “The Good Life”), but in these Muslims have hardly 
a role to play, being paraded out in a single, dry chapter entitled 
“Islam” instead. 4 In explaining everything, “Islam” explains nothing. 
In pointing this out, I do not mean to suggest that late Romanists 
are in any way to blame, not least of all because we owe the most 
imaginative and ambitious attempts to integrate Islam into late antiq¬ 
uity to late Romanists rather than Orientalists. 5 What I mean to 
suggest is that our categories deserve scrutiny. Surely I am not the 


1 I am indebted to J. Kenney, C. Melchert, R. Nettler andj. Piscatori for read¬ 
ing, correcting and otherwise improving a draft of this article, and to J. Johns for 
two valuable references. 

2 See, for example, Late Antiquity: A Guide to the Post-classical World, edited by G.W. 
Bowersock, P. Brown, and O. Grabar (Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1999); M. Maas, Readings in Late Antiquity: A Sourcebook (London and 
New York: Routiedge, 2000); the last volume (the 14th) of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, which is entitled Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, A.D. 425-600 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), is naturally more conventional: it stocks part iv 
(“The Provinces and the Non-Roman World”) with the barbarians of earlier gen¬ 
erations of scholarship, including “The Arabs” (678-700), which ends with a sec¬ 
tion on “Mecca, Muhammad and the Rise of Islam.” 

3 See the “Introduction,” Tradition and Lnnovation in Late Antiquity, edited by F.M. 
Clover and R.S. Humphreys (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1989); 
R. Martin, “Qu’est-ce que l’antiquite tardive?” Aioru le temps chez les romains, edited by 
R. Chevallier (Paris: A. & J. Picard, 1976), 261-304; a plea for including Sasanian 
Iran in late antiquity is made by J. Walker in his “The Limits of Late Antiquity: 
Philosophy between Rome and Iran”, Ancient World 33 (2002): 45-69; I am indebted 
to the author for making this article available to me. 

4 H. Kennedy, “Islam,” in Late Antiquity, 219-237. 

5 P. Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, A.D. 150—750 (London: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1971); G. Fowden, Empire to Commonwealth: Consequences of Monotheism in 
Late Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994). 
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only Islamic historian who, though recoiling at the use of “essentializ- 
ing” definitions, practices his craft without a clear understanding of 
why the history made by Muslims is conventionally described in reli¬ 
gious terms (“Islamic”), while that of non-Muslims described in polit¬ 
ical ones (“late Roman,” “Byzantine,” “Sasanian”), or of exacdy how 
“Islam” can be said to have a “role” in the transition from antiquity 
to the middle ages. 6 It may be that the explanation lies in the totaliz¬ 
ing claims made on behalf of the tradition—that “Islam,” as a “civ¬ 
ilization” or “way of life,” which “does not distinguish between 
religion and politics,” 7 differs in some essential way from other late 
antique religions; but we shall see that these claims have histories of 
their own. 

How are we to understand the religious and political movement(s) 
of the first/seventh and second/eighth centuries that we conventionally 
understand to signal “the rise of Islam”? The contribution that follows 
is intended to highlight how difficult this is to answer by discussing 
some of the terms and categories that historians conventionally use. 
I shall begin with general comments about “Islam,” turn to some 
models and assumptions shared by Orientalists and historians on the 
one hand, 8 and Muslim modernists of both the politically minded 
(viz. “Islamists,” “fundamentalists”) and apolitical variety on the other, 9 
and conclude with more general comments about late antiquity and 
early Muslims. Throughout I emphasize the social and political 
significance of our knowledge of Islamic history, especially early 
Islamic history; nowhere do I break new ground in the primary texts. 


I 

Historians generally concern themselves with human actions as they 
take place in time and space, including acts of cognition—ideas—as 


6 I allude here to the curiously titled collection of articles on the Pirenne thesis, 
Bedeutung und Rolle des Islam beim Ubergang vom Altertum gum Mittelalter, edited by P.E. 
Hiibinger (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1968). 

7 For an overview and criticism of the idea, see D.F. Eickelman and J. Piscatori, 
Muslim Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), 47fF. 

8 The distinction between these two will become clearer below; compare P. Crone, 
“Serjeant and Meccan Trade,” Arabica 39 (1992): 216-240. 

9 For a concise overview of the distinction, see R. Nettler, “Islam, Politics and 
Democracy: Mohamed Talbi and Islamic Modernism,” in Religion and Democracy, 
edited by D. Marquand and R. Nettler (Oxford: Blackwell, 2000), 50ff. 
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they are expressed in time and space. This should be no less true 
of historians of the first/seventh-, second/eighth- and third/ninth- 
century Near East than it is of historians who work on different areas 
in different periods. 

The observation may be utterly banal, but it is worth making 
because professional conventions sometimes serve to obscure the pro¬ 
ject. When someone describes himself as a “historian of Islam” or 
writes a book on the “origins of Islam,” “Islam” usually functions 
as a trope. The subject of his teaching and research is frequently 
not religion as such (a complex of ideas to which we shall presently 
turn), but rather the individual and corporate actions taken by Muslims, 
usually, but not necessarily, qua Muslims, everything from paying 
taxes and fighting wars to trading and building cities. The Cambridge 
History of Islam, for example, is not so much about the ideas or beliefs 
that are said to constitute the religious tradition as it is about what 
some Muslims did in history, especially those actions of political con¬ 
sequence that, collectively, constitute “Islamic civilization.” 10 Of course 
some historians care little about battles and buildings, and are inter¬ 
ested instead in “religious” ideas—or, to borrow from Baird, 11 in 
ideas of which we may choose to ask religious questions (the difference 
is vast). Although they may prefer the term “Islamicist” to “histo¬ 
rian,” their project remains the same. For Islam obviously has no 
material existence and can be studied only insofar as it is a series 
of ideas, which are or were held by believers and non-believers, actu¬ 
alized in the symbolic language of text or praxis, and transmitted 
and transmuted through history. We take it for granted that the 
series constitutes the tradition—that is, that an idea actualized once 
survives to be actualized at a later period—but cannot prove it. 

Now there is nothing particularly Islamic about the reification of 
discrete action or practice into phenomenalized concept. On this 
count, historians of Islam are playing the same game that other his¬ 
torians play: in this respect, a history of early Christianity or Norman 
feudalism will share the same model of historical description as a 
history of early Islam. But for Islam much greater claims are also 


10 The criticism of the Cambridge History made by R. Owen, “Studying Islamic 
history,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 4 (1973): 287-298, could be made of a 
great deal of Islamic history written 25 years later. Another example can be found 
in the volume on late antiquity with which I began. 

11 R.D. Baird, Category Formation and the History of Religions (The Hague: Mouton, 
1971), 25. 
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made, and we can explore these by turning to H.A.R. Gibb (d. 1971), 
who provided the following description in 1932. (I have added the 
italics for emphasis.) 

Islam is indeed much more than a system of theology: it is a complete 
civilization. If we were to seek for parallel terms, we should use 
Christendom rather than Christianity, China rather than Confucianism. 
It includes a whole complex of cultures which have grown up around 
the religious core, or have in most cases been linked to it with more or 
less modification, a complex with distinctive features in political, social 
and economic structure, in its conception of law, in ethical outlook, 
intellectual tendencies, habits of thought and action. Further, it includes 
a vast number of peoples differing in language, character and inher¬ 
ited aptitudes, yet bound together not only by the link of a common 
creed, but even more strongly by their participation in a common culture, 
their obedience to a common law and their adoption of a common tradition , 12 

In the form presented here, this construction of Islam manifests the 
discredited racialism of an earlier period (“peoples differing in language, 
character and inherited aptitudes”). Even so, its essential idea—that 
“Islam,” which, as “complete civilization” is “bound together” by 
common ideas and practices, imposes itself upon the political, social, 
economic, legal, ethical and intellectual “tendencies” of its adher¬ 
ents—is familiar from Gibb’s other work, such as his “An Interpretation 
of Islamic History” (“Islam is a concept which, phenomenalized in 
a number of linked but diverse political, social and religious organ¬ 
isms, covers an immense area in space and time”). 13 Gibb was not 
the first to describe Islam in these ways, however. 14 More important, 
he was not the last: the model still retains its hold on the study of 
Islam amongst medievalists, despite the attempts by anthropologists, 


12 Thus H.A.R. Gibb, Whither Islam? A Survey of Modem Movements in the Moslem 
World (London: V. Gollancz, 1932), 12. 

13 Gibb, “An Interpretation of Islamic History,” Journal of World History 1 (1953): 
39, which is reprinted in his Studies on the Civilization of Islam, edited by S.J. Shaw 
and W.R. Polk. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), chapter 1. Compare his “The Heritage 
of Islam in the Modem World (I),” International Journal of Middle East Studies 1 (1970): 
4, “For the characteristic expression of Islam, even as a religion, is its social orga¬ 
nization as a Community, uniting secular or temporal elements with the religious or 
spiritual in one single, interwoven system ” [emphasis added]). In general, see A. Hourani, 
“H.A.R. Gibb: the Vocation of an Orientalist,” in his Europe and the Middle East 
(London: Macmillan Press, 1980), 104-134. 

14 The first Orientalist to tackle Islam as a civilization was probably A. von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen (Vienna: W. Braumiiller, 1875-1877), where 
the “Orient” represents “Islam.” In several respects the work anticipates A. Mez, 
Die Renaissance des Islams (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1922). 
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sociologists, social theorists—and, it must be said, the occasional his¬ 
torian—to shake it free. 15 That this is the case does not require 
demonstration. In what follows I should like to suggest that the Islam 
defined by Gibb is a distinctly modem Islam, and that this distinctly 
modem Islam is the common possession of Orientalist and mod¬ 
ernist Muslims alike. 

Islam is a “religion” and, more than that, a “civilization.” Where 
do the ideas come from and how do they condition scholarship? It 
is true that Muslims of the pre-modern period occasionally mani¬ 
fested an understanding of “religion” that was very precocious by 
European standards; some Muslim heresiographers are even cham¬ 
pioned as the world’s first comparative religionists. 16 And there can 
be no doubt that diverse cultural forms were in one way or another 
associated with the religious tradition more strictly speaking; Islam 
being the faith of the rulers and the logic of their rule, it possessed 
a cultural ubiquity that Rabbinic Judaism could never generate. There 
clearly were institutions, practices and symbols that were distinctly 
Islamic (or Islamicate, as Hodgson would have it). 17 All this said, the 
grammar underlying Gibb’s remarks clearly owes much to those who 
produced the historiography and Religionswissenschqft of the late eight¬ 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, which completed the process whereby 
“religion” was conceptualized as a sphere of human action and belief 
that was distinct from other human activities (e.g. political move¬ 
ments or economic production), endowed with its own evolution (ori¬ 
gins being given particular emphasis), and made a transcendent object 
through history. 18 Al-Shahrastanfs Milal no more reflects a modem 
understanding of “religion” than Ibn Khaldun’s ‘umran (“organised 
habitation”) or hadarah (“city fife”) anticipate what we understand by 
“civilization” and “culture.” 19 As Wilfred Cantwell Smith put it, “[t]he 
idea was widely accepted that religion is a something with a definite 


15 A discussion that is both synthetic and provocative can be found in A.H. 
el-Zein, “Beyond Ideology and Theology: The Search for an Anthropology of 
Islam,” Annual Review of Anthropology 6 (1977): 227-254; for the occasional historian, 
see Lapidus, below. 

16 Thus W. Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion (San Francisco: Harper 
and Row, 1963), 294£; E.J. Sharpe, Comparative Religion: A History, 2nd ed. (La Salle, 
Illinois: Open Court, 1986), 11. 

17 M.G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World Civilization 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1974), vols. 1 and 2. 

18 For Gibb’s reading on religion, see Hourani, “H.A.R. Gibb,” 12 If. 

19 I draw the translations from A. Al-Azmeh, Ibn Khaldun: An Essay in Reinterpretation 
(London: Frank Cass, 1982). 
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and fixed form, if only one could find it”; 20 (this was a period in 
which things such as religion and society were being “found” for the 
first time). 21 Of course in the case of Islam, we are not talking about 
a process as precipitous or radical as the nineteenth-century inven¬ 
tion of Hinduism, 22 and Cantwell Smith clearly envisions a relatively 
long process of reification. The nineteenth century remains decisive 
in this process, however, and after some equivocating, he concludes 
that his general axiom—“that a religious system appears as a sys¬ 
tem, an intelligible entity susceptible of objective conceptualization, 
primarily to someone on the outside”—holds true for Islam. 23 Like 
all other Orientalists, Gibb, of course, was “someone on the out¬ 
side,” and doubly so: he was a non-Muslim who devoted much of 
his professional life to understanding and explicating pre-modem Islam 
with the tools of nineteenth-century philology and history. 

Gibb’s view of Islam as religion and civilization was thus a product 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century categories of analysis (Toynbee 
[d. 1975] being especially influential in Gibb’s case)—which is of 
course what we should expect. 24 Put another way, the idea of reli¬ 
gion as a transcendent reality having taken hold during the nineteenth 
century, Islam was now accordingly held to be subject to descrip¬ 
tion, and the striking feature of its description for Gibb, as for other 
Orientalists, was its totalizing and pervasive character. This is not 
to deny that there was more than one way for Orientalists to approach 
“Islam,” 25 or, as we have already seen, that there were distinctive 
cultural patterns associated with Islamic rale. Moreover, just like pre¬ 
modern Christians, it is certainly the case that pre-modern Muslims 
lived in nothing less than a full and coherent world of belief and 
action. There are few sentences in Lucien Febvre’s rich evocation 
of “religion’s domination of life” in a sixteenth-century French town 


20 Smith, Meaning, 47. 

21 On “this new object called society,” see T. Mitchell, Colonising Egypt (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 120ff. 

22 Compare R. King, Orientalism and Religion: Postcolonial Theory, India and the Mystic 
East (London: Routledge, 1999). 

23 Smith, Meaning, 107 and 115. 

24 Note that as late as the 1870’s, one could conceptualize this civilization as 
“oriental,” rather than Islamic; thus von Kremer’s Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den 
Chalifen (see above, note 14). A decade later, G. Le Bon had written his influential 
La civilisation des arabes (Paris: Firmin-Didot et cie, 1884). 

25 Compare J. van Ess, “From Wellhausen to Becker: The Emergence of Kultnr- 
geschichte in Islamic Studies,” in Islamic Studies: A Tradition and its Problems, edited by 
M. Kerr (Malibu: Undena Publications, 1980), 27-51. 
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of his own synthesis that could not survive translation into an Islamic 
context: “From birth to death stretched a long chain of ceremonies, 
traditions, customs, and observances, all of them Christian or 
Christianized, and they bound a man in spite of himself, held him 
captive even if he claimed to be free.” 26 But this world of deep- 
rooted but implicit beliefs and rituals is a far cry from the reified 
Islam of the French and English Orientalist tradition, out of which 
modern Islamics developed and at the heart of which is said to stand 
an essential center (Gibb’s “religious core”) that transcends and per¬ 
vades varieties of lived human experience and history to produce an 
associated civilization. 27 “What Orientalism contributed to the study 
of Islamic societies was the concept of Islamic civilization,” as Burke 
has written in a collection of articles on Islamic studies; the state¬ 
ment is a bit bold, but it effectively puts the he to some Orientalists’ 
naive positivism: they were constructing as much as they were describ¬ 
ing pre-modern Islam. 28 Turner paints with a broad brush, too, espe¬ 
cially because his reading is focused upon later Islamic history 
(particularly Gibb and Bowen’s work on the Ottoman empire). Still, 
there is tittle resisting the force of his argument. Orientalism’s incli¬ 
nation towards a homogeneous and essentiatist model of “Islamic 
civilization” frequently predetermined its conclusions: the civilization 
was either static or in decline. 29 Lapidus took issue with the reified Islam 
of his teacher’s tradition, but historians have not answered his call for 
a Geertzian solution. 30 By now it is probably too late, since “systems 
of meaning” have been shown to present problems of their own. 31 

European Islamicists were not alone in this process. Alongside the 
nineteenth-century Islam constructed by Orientalists one must place 


26 L. Febvre, The Problem of Unbelief in the Sixteenth Century: The Religion of Rabelais, 
translated by B. Gottlieb (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1982), 336. 

27 On the problem of “religious cores,” see EJ. Sharpe, Understanding Religion 
(London: Duckworth, 1983), 38. 

28 E. Burke, “The Sociology of Islam: The French Tradition,” in Islamic Studies: 
A Tradition and its Problems, 75; for background on the “civilization of Islam,” see 
Hourani, Europe and the Middle East, especially 66ff. 

29 B.S. Turner, Marx and the End of Orientalism (London: Allen and Unwin, 1978). 

30 I. Lapidus, “Islam and the Historical Experience of Muslim Peoples,” Islamie 
Studies: A Tradition and its Problems, 101. 

31 Lor some historians’ misgivings, see L. Hunt, “Introduction: History, Culture, 
and Text,” The New Cultural History, edited by Lynn Hunt (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1989), 12f.; D. LaCapra, “Culture and Ideology,” Poetics Today 9 
(1988): 377-394; compare also B. Tibi, Islam between Culture and Politics (New York: 
Palgrave, 2001), 30ff; and L. Binder, Islamic Liberalism: A Critique of Development 
Ideologies (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 97ff. 
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the far-reaching re-invention of Islam that Muslim modernists were 
themselves effecting, and this for the manifestly apologetic purposes 
of providing a new language of cultural authenticity vis a vis European 
nationalism. Already in the thought of al-Afgham (d. 1897) one can 
find the distinction between “Islam” and the “West,” 32 a formulation 
as foreign to classical Islamic thought as it would be emblematic of 
Islamic modernism of the twentieth century. 33 In fact, the modernists’ 
reconceptualization of Islam was profound, and despite all their noisy 
claims of cultural authenticity, the Islamists of the late twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries speak a language coined by their modernist 
forebears of the late nineteenth and early twentieth, their shibboleth 
being a call for a “return” to an Islam that never was. 34 There are 
several features of this Islam-that-never-was, one of which is a neo- 
scripturalism that upends the classical hierarchy of the scripture 
(Qur’an) and Tradition; as Calder puts it, “whereas the pre-modem 
writers affirm that tradition controls understanding of revelation, 
modernist Islam tends to say the opposite, that revelation is a means 
to get rid of the (burdensome and irrelevant) complexities of a tradi¬ 
tion which, perhaps, it is implied, has not served the community 
well.” 35 A second and related feature—and surely the most salient— 
is Islam as totalizing alternative, Gibb’s “single, interwoven system”, 36 
or, as the protestors’ banners in Cairo frequently read, “the solu¬ 
tion” ( al-hall ), an “alternative” that is “an obligation and necessity.” 37 


32 See N.R. Keddie, An Islamic Response to Imperialism: Political and Religious IVritings 
of Sayyid Jamal al-PKn “al-Afghani” (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968). 
The terms dar al-islam and ddr al-harb define legal boundaries rather than contrast¬ 
ing civilizations. 

33 Especially given Gibb’s and other Orientalists’ close engagement with the mod¬ 
em history of Islam, it is tempting to suggest that what has been said in the light 
of the 1970s and 1980s might be said of the 1870s and 1880s: “Contemporary 
events are dangerous guides to thought. Islam has become so much of a preoccu¬ 
pation of Western politics and media that we are tempted to think of it as a sin¬ 
gle, unitary, and all-determining object, a ‘thing’ out there with a will of its own”; 
see M. Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam: An Anthropologist’s Introduction (London: Croom 
Helm, 1982), 18. 

34 Compare S. Zubaida, Islam, the People and the State: Essays on Political Ideas and 
Movements in the Middle East (London: Roudedge, 1989), 2ff. 

35 N. Calder, “Law,” in History of Islamic Philosophy, edited by S.H. Nasr and 
O. Leaman (London: Roudedge, 1996), 2:995. 

36 For Gibb at his most preposterously totalizing, see his “The Heritage of Islam 
in the Modern world (I),” 4: “There are numerous descriptions of the manner in 
which the pagan African, when converted to Islam, immediately displays the same 
emotional responses characteristic of the born Muslim of different classes.” 

37 The last paraphrases Y. al-Qaradawi, al-Hall al-islami fandah wa-duriirah (Beimt: 
Mu'assasat al-risalah, 1988); compare Y. Haddad, Contemporay Islam and the Challenge 
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Totalized, Islam is now something that can be applied. Nizam, 
which in typical usage in classical Arabic means the political “order” 
decreed by God, becomes in modern Arabic a “system” of life assem¬ 
bled by ideologues to be applied by politicians; a similarly ubiqui¬ 
tous term of modernist and Islamist rhetoric is minhaj, “program.” 38 
According to one modernist (al-Jundi), “Islamic history—like Islam 
itself—cannot be understood except by the principle of integration 
and comprehensiveness. For it is a unity of interconnected links no 
matter how numerous the facets. It is an ‘integrated whole’ which 
does not disintegrate despite the appearances of division.” 39 The idea 
seems as natural to us as it would seem strange to al-Ghazali. As 
Geertz put it, there is a world of difference between “being held by 
religious convictions and holding them.” 40 The phrase captures as 
well as any the Islam of modernity—that is, the Islam described by 
Orientalist and Muslim modernist alike. 

Beyond the impact of the West, precisely how it came about that 
Muslim modernists re-invented Islam remains unclear. Much depends 
on one’s model. It was once thought adequate to describe the process 
in terms of intellectual history: the ideas that had come to prevail 
were Western ones, and these the modernists were keen to adopt and 
transform; a variation on this model is at work even in some fairly 
iconoclastic works. 41 La Civilisation des arabes of G. Le Bon (d. 1931), 
for example, heavily influenced the Ta’rikh al-tamaddun al-islami of 
J. Zaydan (d. 1914). 42 Given that Orientalists of the late nineteenth 


of History (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1982), 9: “For the norma- 
tivist [i.e., Islamist], religion is not only the central part of life, it is the totality of 
life, that from which all of reality proceeds and has its meaning.” 

38 Thus Sayyid Qutb’s “divine programme”; see Qutb, Fi zilal al-Qur’an (Beirut: 
Dar al-shuruq, 1973-1972), muqaddimah 1.31f. 

39 Haddad, Contemporary Islam, 159. 

40 C. Geertz, Islam Observed: Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1968), 61. 

41 On the ‘tropes and notions of political and social thought’, which form a ‘uni¬ 
versal repertoire that is inescapable’, see al-Azmeh, Islams and Modernities, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Verso, 1996), 33f. and 49, drawing, of course, on B. Anderson, Imagined Com¬ 
munities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, rev. ed. (New York: Verso, 1991). 

42 Mitchell, Colonising Egypt, 169; on Zaydan in general, T. Phillip, Gurgi Zaidan: 
His life and Thought (Beirut and Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1979). It also is a notable 
thing that Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948), 
seems to have found an Arabic translator already by 1949 as Al-Hadarah fi al-mizan, 
translated by Amin Mahmud al-Sharif (Cairo: Wizarat al-tarbiyah wa-al-talim, 
1949). And it is a strange thing that a biography of Muhammad written by a non- 
Arabist can find a readership in the Middle East; see K. Armstrong, Sirat al-nabi 
Muhammad, translated by F. Nasr (Cairo: Sutur, 1998). 
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and early twentieth centuries were frequently more familiar with 
Islamic thought of their time than historians are today, one might 
imagine that influence was a two-way street: after all, Zaydan may 
have drawn on Le Bon, but D.S. Margoliouth translated Zaydan 
into English. 43 Be this as it may, some would now prefer to see things 
in terms of social practice, rather than in terms of the transmission 
of ideas. Spelled out a bit more fully: Muslim modernists of the nine¬ 
teenth century construed Islam in essentially new ways not because 
they read Comte or Hegel (to take two obvious examples), 44 but 
because they were witnessing and participating in social practices 
that generated and reflected radically new configurations of power— 
everything from the printing press and classroom to the army’s ser¬ 
ried ranks. 45 Whether one posits a causal connection between these 
new configurations of power and attendant social, political or eco¬ 
nomic changes also turns on one’s model: those following in Anderson’s 
footsteps would be inclined to identify causes (e.g. capitalism, espe¬ 
cially of the print variety), while those following in Foucault’s more 
stringent anti-positivism would be disinclined to do so. 


II 

To recapitulate: for all their voluminous reading in the sources for 
“classical Islam,” Orientalists such as Gibb were “outsiders” in Smith’s 
sense, experts to whom Islam could now appear “as a system, an 
intelligible entity susceptible of objective conceptualization.” The con¬ 
text of this conceptualization was both academic (eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century categories of analysis) and political, and the signal 
feature of the “system” was its law-based totalizing character. Mean- 


43 Jurjr Zaydan, Umayyads and ‘Abbasids: Being the Fourth Part ofjurji Zaydan’s History 
of Islamic Civilization, translated by D.S. Margoliouth (London: E.J. Brill, 1907); Gibb 
himself wrote Modem Trends in Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), in 
addition to his Whither Islam? 

44 On some antecedents, see A. Dallal, “The Origins and Objectives of Islamic 
Revivalist Thought, 1750-1850,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 113 (1993): 
341-359. 

45 The spread of print culture in this process, which was given great emphasis 
by Anderson, Imagined Communities, has received considerable attention; see, for exam¬ 
ple, B. Messick, The Caligraphic State: Textual Domination and History in a Muslim Society 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 115ff.; on armies and their orga¬ 
nization, K. Fahmi, All the Pasha’s Men: Mehmed Ali, His Army, and the Mating of Modem 
Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 
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while, Muslim modernists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
worked with categories they shared with Orientalists. The “tradition” 
(such as it was) had always been in some measure dynamic, but the 
unprecedented social and political change of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries produced altogether new paths for those claiming 
religious authority and altogether new constructions of belief and 
action. 46 The call for a “return,” which has typically been made by 
those with little or no religious training by pre-modern standards, to 
an “Islam” that is knowable only through texts and conceptualized 
as a “system” of thought and belief that admits application, thus ironic¬ 
ally underlines how far many these authorities have distanced them¬ 
selves from the classical tradition. I shall return to this point below. 

Of all the implications that could be drawn from the above, the 
grossest and least original is that the philology and history of the 
Islamic Near East, no less than the archaeology of the Holy Land, 47 
possess both histories of their own and politics of their own. 48 Said 
and many, many others have argued along these tines. 49 All the same, 
I should like to explore it further. 

We may begin where Orientalism figuratively ended. How do we 
know the history of the Middle East and what are the politics of 
our knowledge? Whether “objective” knowledge is precluded by poli¬ 
tics (by which I mean the networks of power and authority, private 
and public, in which scholarship is produced) is highly contentious 
and remains unresolved. 50 Certainly scholarship on the Rabbis has 
not gone unaffected by the existence of a politically autonomous 
Jewish state, 51 and the historiography of pre-modern Europe has been 


46 Compare Geertz, Islam Observed, where the destructive force of modernity is 
gready emphasized. 

47 Compare N.A. Silberman, “Power, Politics and the Past: The Social Construction 
of Antiquity in the Holy Land,” in The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land, edited 
by Thomas E. Levy (New York: Facts on File, 1995), 10-20; see also below. 

48 That an introductory textbook such as G. Endress, Einfuhrung in die islamische 
Geschichte (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1982), which is translated as An Introduction to Islam, 
translated by C. Hillenbrand (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1988), begins 
with a chapter on “Europe and Islam: The History of a Science” presumably reflects 
both post -Orientalist anxieties and a long-standing self-awareness on the part of 
German Orientalism. 

49 E. Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon, 1978); an adequate survey of the 
resulting debate can be found in A.L. Macfie, Orientalism (London: Longman, 2002). 

50 See, inter alia, Telling the Truth about History, edited by J. Appleby, L. Hunt and 
M. Jacob (New York: Norton, 1994). 

51 Cf. C. Hezser, The Social Structure of the Rabbinic Movement in Roman Palestine 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997). 
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deeply conditioned—some would say pre-determined—by the rise of 
modern nationalism and the consequent construction of medievalism 
and its proto-nationalist states ; 52 the historiography of the Merovingians 
is a case in point . 53 In fact, there is no question that the historiography 
of the pre-modem Islamic world has at least been influenced, by nation¬ 
alist politics. As Ende has exhaustively shown, many Arab Muslim 
modernists of the first half of the twentieth century rehabilitated the 
Umayyad dynasty for manifesdy nationalist purposes . 54 It is true that, 
the occasional exception aside , 55 baldly nationalist narratives such as 
those discussed by Ende have exercised little influence upon the pro¬ 
fessional study of Islam, at least by the standards set by later periods 
of Islamic history . 56 Philologically inclined Orientalists have gener¬ 
ally seen their task as one of explicating (rather than challenging) 
the tradition, and since the tradition conventionally describes poli¬ 
tics in terms of dynasties, so do Orientalists . 57 Still, it is not difficult 
to see the nationalist model that lies behind the classic of the early 
period, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, now exactly a century old ; 58 


52 See P.L. Kohl, “Nationalism and Archaeology: On the Constructions of Nations 
and the Reconstructions of the Remote Past,” Annual Review of Anthropology 27 (1998): 
223-246; and H. Harke, ‘Archaeologists and Migrations: A Problem of Attitude?” 
Current Anthropology 39 (1998): 19-45. 

53 See P. Geary, Before France and Germany: The Creation and Transformation of the 
Merovingian World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988). 

54 W. Ende, Arabische Nation und islamische Geschichte: die Umayyaden im Urteil arabi- 
scher Autoren des 20. Jahrhunderts (Beirut and Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1977). 

55 Surely the discipline of Iranistik, the most glorious achievement of which must 
be the 7-volume Cambridge History of Iran, owes something to the Qajar and Pahlavi 
achievement of Iranian nation building. There is no analogue in the Cambridge History 
of Islam to A.H. Zarrinkub “The Arab Conquest of Iran and Its Aftermath,” in the 
Cambridge History of Iran, Volume 4: The Period from the Arab Invasion to the Saljuqs, edited 
by R.N. Frye (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968-1991), 1-56; com¬ 
pare Zarrinkub, Dii qam-i sukut (Teheran: Amir kabir, 1957). 

56 For the Ottoman case, see C. Kafadar, Between Two Worlds: The Construction of 
the Ottoman State (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995). 

57 Michael Brett must be correct when he writes that “[ujnlike the history of 
Europe, which is normally written in terms of states created by dynasties, the his¬ 
tory of the Islamic Near and Middle East is frequently written in terms of the 
dynasties which created the states”; M. Brett, The Rise of the Fatimids: The World of 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East in the Fourth Centuiy of the Hijra, Tenth Century C.E. 
(Leiden, EJ. Brill, 2001), 5. To his discussion of dynastically oriented historiogra¬ 
phy of the Fatimids, one may now add P. Walker, Exploring an Islamic Empire: Fatimid 
History and its Sources (London: I.B. Tauris, 2002). 

58 In fact, it is already present in G. Weil’s Geschichte der chalfen, 5 vols. (Mannheim: 
F. Bassermann, 1846-1851). Although our understanding of the Umayyad dynasty has 
improved considerably since Weil’s and Wellhausen’s days, the dynasty remains the 
category of our understanding—at least for the beginner; thus G.R. Hawting, The First 
Dynasty of Islam: The Umayyad Caliphate A.D. 661-750 (London: Croom Helm, 1986). 
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here Mu'awiyah, Ziyad b. Abihi and al-Hajjaj are regarded as the 
champions of state building, and “[t]he end comes when, with the 
victory of the Abbasids, the Arabs ‘perish’ in a ‘nationless universal 
government ’.” 59 To this day, questions of Arab and Persian ethnic¬ 
ity remain prominent in discussions of the ‘Abbasid Revolution . 60 

More than that can be said, especially about those who have 
worked on the early Islamic tradition. It can scarcely be accidental 
that the model implicit in some Israeli work on the Islamic conquests 
of the first/seventh century derives from the archaeology of the 
Israelite “conquest” of Canaan in the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
B.C.E . 61 The resulting conclusions—that Arabic-Islamic accounts of 
conquest violence misrepresent protracted social processes of settle¬ 
ment and function only to legitimize Umayyad claims to the Holy 
Land—are readily disproven and clearly wrongheaded, since some 
early, non-Islamic sources that are independent of the Islamic tra¬ 
dition tell a similar story . 62 I leave it to others to determine if the 
conclusions are cynical. In related cases it is also perfectly clear that 
the pre-modern history of Palestine and Muslim/non-Muslim rela¬ 
tions have not escaped modern politics: not all historians have fol¬ 
lowed one reviewer’s admonition that “[Lj’historien a un role essentiel a 
jouer dans le monde contemporain, apprendre la tolerance aux differentes com- 
posantes ethniques, religieuses ou nationales vivant ensemble en les aidant a mieux 
se connaitre et a mirnx connaitre les autres .” 63 European and North American 
varieties of Islamic history-writing also seem to betray their politics. 


59 Thus van Ess, “Kulturgeschichte,” 43. 

60 See E. Daniel, “The ‘ahl al-taqadum’ and the Problem of the Constituency of 
the Abbasid Revolution in the Merv Oasis,” Journal of Islamic Studies 7 (1996): ISO- 
179; and A. Elad, “Aspects of the Transition from the Umayyad to the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 19 (1995): 89-132. 

61 See J. Koren and Y.D. Nevo, “Methodological Approaches to Islamic Studies.” 
Der Islam 68 (1991): 87-107; compare. M. Sharon, “The Birth of Islam in the Holy 
Land,” in The Holy Land in History and Thought, edited by M. Sharon (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1988), 225-235; and Sharon, “The Umayyads as ahl al-bayt,” Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam 14 (1991): 114—152. 

62 See R. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, 
Jewish and Joroastrian Writings on Early Islam (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997); C.F. 
Robinson, “The Conquest of Khuzistan: A Historiographical Reassessment,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies (forthcoming). 

63 See T. Bianquis, Review of A History of Palestine, 634—1009 by M. Gil, Journal 
of the Economic, and Social History of the Orient 38 (1995): 99; that Gil’s book is actu¬ 
ally about the Jewish communities of Palestine is well known. Very little needs to 
be said about Bat Yeor, The Dhimmi: Jews and Christians under Islam, translated by 
David Maisel et al. (Rutherford: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1985). 
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It is noteworthy that the fiercest critics of the early Islamic histori¬ 
cal tradition were employed and trained in what amounts to a post¬ 
colonial Europe of the late 1960s and early 1970s, 64 while in North 
America, where political and cultural sensitivities were and remain 
more fragile, contributions to this revisionist scholarship have been 
late in coming, and in some cases only really branched off from 
European transplants in American soil. Schacht may have moved 
from Oxford to New York, but his program of recovering pre-clas- 
sical legal thinking was only renewed in London. Indeed, there can 
be tittle doubt that the European Orientalists of that earlier gener¬ 
ation, whose move to North America in the 1950s and 1960s marked 
the beginning of a tradition of Islamics in the Cold-War US, 65 more 
successfully imported sociological and functionalist approaches to 
Islam than they did the source-critical skepticism that inspired ear¬ 
lier, seminal works of European Islamics: one can draw a tine from 
Goldziher to Noth, or from Gibb to Lapidus, but not from Goldziher 
to Gibb to Lapidus. 

Be this as it may, it is certainly the case that the post -Orientalism 
debate has been more controversial than productive. Some old-fash¬ 
ioned Orientalists have predictably taken umbrage at the problema- 
tization of knowledge for which Orientalism, amongst other works of 
the 1980s and 1990s, argued; the charge that their discipline was 
nothing more than a colonial project especially rankled. 66 Meanwhile, 
some hard-core neo-traditionist Muslims have gone as far as to sug¬ 
gest that only Muslims can possess “real” knowledge of Islam. 67 Both 


64 I have in mind here A. Noth, Quellenkritische Studien zu Themen, Formen und 
Tmdenzen frilhislamischer Geschichtsttberlieferung (Bonn: Selbstverlag des Orientalischen 
Seminars der Universitat, 1973); and the revised edition by Noth with Lawrence I. 
Conrad, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition, translated by M. Bonner (Princeton: 
Darwin Press, 1994); M. Cook and P. Crone, Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic 
World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977); J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: 
Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977); 
Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation History 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978); and P. Crone, Slaves on Horses: The Evolution 
of the Islamic Polity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980). 

65 Gibb and Gustave von Grunebaum (d. 1972) are particularly good examples; 
compare Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, edited by G. von Grunebaum (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955). 

66 Thus J. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam: The Cultural Revival dur¬ 
ing the Buyid Age, 2nd rev. ed. (Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1992), xiii and 94. 

67 See the notes appended to Ibn al-Naqib al-Misn, The Reliance of the Traveller: 
A Classic Manual of Islamic Sacred Law [‘Umdat al-salik wa- c uddat al-nasik\ , translated by 
N.H.M. Keller (Evanston: Sunna Books, 1991), 1042 (the founding fathers of Orient¬ 
alism are “dogs”; Muslims should only read other Muslims); and Y. Dutton, Review 
of The Origins of the Koran: Classic Esscys on the Islam’s Holy Book, edited by Ibn Warraq, 
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can therefore be said to share what may be called an initiation-based 
epistemology: traditional Orientalists required endless training before 
admitting initiates into their guild (Gibb himself is famously said to 
have characterized the first 10 years of Arabic study as difficult, the 
second 10 years as somewhat easier), 68 while the neo-traditionalist 
Muslim requires nothing less than entrance into faith itself. Knowledge 
comes from committing to Arabic philology or converting to Islam. 

Of course few practicing Orientalists or historians now hold that 
philology alone suffices for an understanding of pre-modern Islam, a 
fact that is closely related to the demise of faculties and departments 
of Oriental Studies and the corresponding appearance of Islamic his¬ 
tory and Islamic religion in faculties and departments of History and 
Religious Studies. “An ability to parse Homer did not give one know¬ 
ledge of Ionian land tenure, or gender relations, and the same must 
go for Arabic” 69 (which is very different from denying that the sine 
qua non of writing Islamic history is the ability to construe the clas¬ 
sical language). Even so, it is a measure of just how conservative the 
professional study of Islamic history remains that the noisiest con¬ 
troversy of the last 25 years concerns the reliability of our written 
sources, rather than the models according to which we are to under¬ 
stand and use them. Virtually to a man and woman, we are all 
unreconstructed positivists, determined to reconstruct texts or the 
reality we take them to reflect. 70 Neither the “linguistic turn,” which 
dissolves the referential bond that is supposed to tie reader to text 
to reality, nor the new cultural history, by which I mean an approach 
that construes the “state” or “religion” as discursive objects rather 
than transcendent universals that become particularized in specific 
historical moments, has had any real impact on the field. 71 As Turner 


Journal of Islamic Studies 11 (2000): 23 If. (only monotheists can understand revela¬ 
tion, and the Qur’an is the “best and most complete example” of the phenomenon). 

68 As Turner, Marx and the End of Orientalism, 9, put it “Once the novice has mas¬ 
tered the Arabic which the Orientalist, by professional agreement, recognizes as ‘a 
difficult language’, there are few difficulties involved in research.” 

69 F. Halliday, “ ‘Orientalism’ and Its Critics,” British Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 
20 (1993): 154f. 

70 I include here J. Wansbrough, although his positivism is so ambivalent that it 
requires exegesis of its own; for a number of views on his views, see the issue of 
Method and Theory in the Study of Religion: Special Issue, Islamie Origins Reconsidered; John 
Wansbrough and the Study of Early Islam 9.1 (1997), edited by H. Berg. 

71 As far as monographs are concerned, the closest we come to the linguistic turn 
is T. El-Hibri, Reinterpreting Islamic History: Harm al-Rashid and the Narrative of the 
1 Abbasid Caliphate (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), and this is not as 
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has written, the “major problems of research for Orientalists are 
matters of philology, not epistemology.” 72 However one wishes to 
regard this conservatism—and, generally speaking, I would regard it 
as a very good thing, since philology in general and source criticism 
in particular are proven methods that have led to real and proba¬ 
bly irreversible results 73 —one consequence is that Orientalists and 
modernists occupy much the same methodological ground. 

The apparent rancor between Orientalists and Muslims thus serves 
to mask even more common models and methods, at least two of 
which are especially important. The first is the view that the begin¬ 
nings of Islam are both recoverable (in part or in detail) and deci¬ 
sive. Below I shall outline how some of the conclusions reached by 
more recent Western scholarship can be brought to bear upon mod¬ 
ernist debates. Here it is enough to point out that whereas the mod¬ 
ernist typically locates a normative Islam in its beginnings, much recent 
Western scholarship has come to speak of a formative Islam, when 
enduring patterns of thought and institutions were established. To 
speak of “normative” Islam is to speak in a prescriptive language of 
theology or law; while to speak of “formative” Islam is to speak in 
a descriptive language of evolution and functionalism. 74 But how does 
one know this early period? Here we arrive at the second piece of 
common ground occupied by historian of Islam and modernist Muslim 
alike. Both typically share a text-based positivism—the truth of what 
once happened can be comprehended because it is preserved in 
books; put uncharitably, it is a “fetish for facts” that is satisfied only 
by adducing textual evidence. Of the European context of these 
ideas, tittle needs to be said here. More should be said, however, 
about the modernist appropriation of these ideas. 

Now it can hardly be disputed that pre-modern Muslim scholars 
had often claimed to know and to pursue the truth; they had also 
lived in a world of texts. Still, the remarkable exception aside, their 
enthusiasm for the truth was generally counterweighted by a respect 


close as it first appears. It has been left to outsiders to marry the study of early 
Islam with cultural history or social theory; thus al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship: Power 
and the Sacred in Muslim, Christum and Pagan Polities (London: I.B. Tauris, 1997), and 
M. Bamyeh, The Social Origins of Islam: Mind, Economy, Discourse (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1999). 

72 Turner, Marx and the End of Orientalism. 9. 

73 J. Rogerson, Old Testament Criticism in the Nineteenth Century: England and Germany 
(London: S.P.C.K, 1984), 3. 

74 On unacknowledged functionalism, see Turner, Marx and the End of Orientalism, 82ff. 
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for tradition, 75 and their reliance on texts was mediated by the spo¬ 
ken word, memorized line and improvisational techniques of tradi¬ 
tional learning. Put differently, modem texts possess a sheer facticity 
that no pre-modern c alim would have granted, steeped as he was in 
a culture of audition and orality, one in which authority lay not in 
the inert written word, but in an interplay between text on the one 
hand, and its reader and commentator on the other, one where mul¬ 
tiple meanings were not merely accommodated, but in some mea¬ 
sure even encouraged: if anything was fetished, it was ikhtilaf —agreeing 
to disagree—rather than facts. 76 The nature of the interplay between 
scholar and text obviously varied from place to place, time to time, 
and genre to genre, but there is some reason to think that early on 
it especially favored the scholars. 77 The hugely imaginative and man¬ 
ifestly improbable readings proposed by second/eighth- and third/ninth- 
century Qur’an commentators reflect the discontinuities of the early 
scholarly tradition 78 —scholars in the third/ninth century clearly did 
not know what certain Qur’anic terms had meant to Muhammad 
and his audience—as well as the commentators’ authority to impose 
meanings of their own. Tafsir clarifies and occludes meaning. Similarly, 
legal literature. One does not have to accept Calder’s re-dating of 
early Islamic legal texts to be impressed by his larger point: third/ninth- 
century legal thinking and writing were far more dynamic, eclectic, 
adaptive and creative than we have been inclined to believe. 79 Although 
the balance of authority would in some respects shift away from the 
scholar and towards the texts as time passed, the authority of the reader 
and commentator would always outweigh that of the written word. 80 


75 See above, note 35. 

76 See Calder below and F. Malti-Douglas “Texts and Tortures: The Reign of 
al-Mu‘tadid and the Construction of Historical Meaning,” Arabica 46 (1999): 313-336; 
compare Mitchell, Colonising Egypt, 148ff., where Arabic is said to be closer to 
European languages to “the play of difference that produces meaning.” 

77 Compare G. Schoeler, “Schreiben und Veroffentlichen: Zu Verwendung und 
Funktion der Schrift in den ersten islamischen Jahrhunderten,” Der Islam 69 (1992): 
1-43; partially translated as Schoeler, “Writing and Publishing: On the Use and Func¬ 
tion of Writing in the First Centuries of Islam,” Arabica 44 (1997): 423-435. 

78 For some examples, see P. Crone, “Two Legal Problems Bearing on the Early 
History of the Qur’an,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1994): If.; Crone, 
Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 203ffi; 
and (for an example from hadith collections), J. Burton. An Introduction to the Hadith 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1994), 143. 

79 See N. Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993), especially 198ff. 

80 The best general study on manuscript culture remains F. Rosenthal’s The Tech¬ 
nique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1947). 
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It has taken modernity and modern social dislocations to shift social 
authority decisively away from the madrasah -trained ‘alirn and his 
world of ijazah, samamashyakhah and rihlah Jt talab al- c ilm, towards 
the (often self-trained) reader of authoritatively edited and mass- 
produced editions. The effect of these editions, which, in inspiration, 
were generated by the same nineteenth-century project of scientific 
historicizing that had generated interest in “civilization” itself, has 
apparently not yet been measured. Suffice it to say here that many 
modernists cut their academic teeth by editing texts, and that “the 
return of Islam” in the past 30 years or so has produced a boom 
in editing and publishing works from the classical Islamic past. 81 

Texts contain “facts” from which we can recover “reality.” What, 
in practice, does this actually mean? As we have already seen, for those 
of us who remain committed to its underlying assumptions, it has 
produced results. For those who do not, the idea has produced con¬ 
fusion. For example, it may be that we have nothing less than the 
invention of a “system” of “Islamic law” that no pre-modern jurist 
would have recognized. According to this point of view, our unex¬ 
amined positivism has mistaken literary conventions for reflections 
of social praxis; far from recording how Muslims applied or prac¬ 
ticed law, “legal” discourse is highly theoretical, experimental and 
“reflexive,” rather than practical or pragmatic. 82 Now this is a radical 
proposition, and one that requires further research; but given how 
our views of legal discourse have been so deeply conditioned by our 
experience of modernity’s legal codes, it certainly enjoys verisimilitude. 
Less radical but no less important is the suggestion that our “fetish 
for facts” has led a long tradition of Western scholarship on Prophetic 
hadith to reduce the sociologically complex and historically contingent 
functioning of the Sunnah to the relatively narrow issue of its authen¬ 
ticity. 83 We may not be the first historians of religion to focus upon 
the “truth” of a given tradition’s doctrine at the expense of its signi¬ 
ficance and cultural meanings, but we must count as amongst the 
most stubborn. 84 


81 There are many examples, including Muhammad ‘Abduh (al-Juijam, Badi‘ al- 
Zaman, Ibn Sidah, the Nahj al-balaghah), Rashid Rida (Ibn Taymtyah, al-Jurjam) 
and Muhibb al-Dln al-Khatlb (Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalant, among others); on their read¬ 
ings of Umayyad history, see Ende, Arabische Nation. 

82 Thus Calder, “Law,” 979f. 

83 Compare W.B. Hallaq, “The Authenticity of Prophetic Hadrth: A Pseudo- 
Problem’, Studia Islamica 89 (1999): 75-90. 

84 Compare J. Neusner, “The Study of Religion as the Study of Tradition in 
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III 

Stubborn, but not entirely irrelevant. For it is in the past that a pro¬ 
gram for the present is inscribed. As Mahdi put it: 

It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that among modern Muslims, 
in particular, almost every movement of thought, whether religious, 
political or social, has tried to anchor itself to real or imagined facts 
of Islamic history, carefully selected and interpreted to justify or attack 
a current practice or future course of action. The fact that these move¬ 
ments of thought have been so numerous, often radically different, and 
sometimes even opposed to one another has meant that the resulting 
views of Islamic history might appear to the disinterested observer as 
ideological weapons rather than accounts of the past. Yet such is the 
nature of Islam (and other so-called historical religions) that there has 
always been and always will be a relationship between what Muslims 
believe to be true and right and what they believe to have taken place 
in early Islamic history. Their quest for justice seems to be closely 
related to their quest for the practice of the early Muslim community. 85 

Two of the arguments that I have been making—that Orientalists’ 
and Muslim modernists’ interests and attitudes overlap and that, like 
it or not, knowledge of Islamic history is in some measure political— 
can accordingly be combined in the form of a question: What can 
some recent work on early Islamic history, which is historically sophis¬ 
ticated enough to be clearly distinguished from conventional Oriental¬ 
ism, contribute to the debate now raging amongst Muslims about 
how Islam is to constitute itself in the twenty-first century? I should 
like to argue that it is a two-edged sword. Critical Western scholarship 
can and should contribute to the long-delayed project of historiciz- 
ing a number of concepts and institutions that the tradition itself has 
conventionally viewed as both aboriginal and fixed. 86 In this way, it 


Judaism,” in Methodological Issues in Religious Studies, edited by R.D. Baird (Chico: 
New Horizons Press, 1975), 36. Of course, those who mount a defense of the authen¬ 
ticity of the corpus of Prophetic hadith fall into the same category, and here, too, 
one is struck by how modem this discourse is; an example is M.Z. Siddlqi, Hadith 
Literature: Its Origin, Development and Special Features (Cambridge: Cambridge: Islamic 
Text Society, 1993 [1961]). 

85 M. Mahdi, “On the Use of Islamic History: An Essay,” in Arab Civilization: 
Challenges and Responses: Studies in Honor of Constantine K. zfirayk, edited by G.N. Atiyeh 
and I.M. Oweis (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1988), 64. 

86 Compare M. Arkoun, “Islam, Europe, the West: Meanings-at-Stake and the 
Will-to-Power,” in Islam and Modernity: Muslim Intellectuals Respond, edited by J. Cooper, 
R.L. Nettler and M. Mahmoud (London: I.B. Tauris, 1998), 187: “Unfortunately, 
the political classes do not cultivate historical memory as critical historians endeavour 
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can serve to subvert the epistemological authority of modernist tra- 
ditionism. But this recent work can also recover a history of early 
jihad, that runs nervously close to the prescriptions of the Islamists, 
one which will have little appeal to those who seek to “domesticate” 
Islam in tine with the prevailing forms of modern Christianity and 
Judaism. 87 The results, both good and bad, must be taken seriously. 

Reduced to its essentials, the Islamist reading of the tradition holds 
that normative Islam is defined by the Qur’an and the Prophet’s 
paradigmatic conduct (Sunnah) as it is recorded principally in third/ 
ninth- and fourth/tenth-century sources (chiefly but not exclusively 
legal and historical in character), these sources sometimes—certainly 
not always—being refracted through the work of secondary and ter¬ 
tiary medieval authorities (e.g. Ibn Taymlyah [d. 728/1328] and Ibn 
Kathir [d. 744/1373]), 88 and typically reformulated in terms conso¬ 
nant with the defining feature of modernity: the nation state. 89 We 
have already described one of its signal results: that “system” of belief 
and action that is to be “applied,” and that bears so little resemblance 
to the implicit, taken-for-granted and densely allusive world occu¬ 
pied by pre-modern Muslims. The path to applying this “system” 
currently being blocked by corrupt and secular regimes that have 
failed to uphold God’s law, force of arms {jihad) is not only licit, 
but a requirement incumbent upon each individual believer. 

How does this reading of the tradition, which is outlined here in 
an admittedly very schematic form, fare in the tight of modern 
Islamics? Now there are serious questions about the history of the 
Qur’an as both a text and a source of law—when did the text sta- 


to reconstruct it; they prefer to make selections from ‘places of memory’ imposed by 
official historiography—images with the power to mobilize, such as noble moments and 
conquering heroes. . . compare also A. Laroui, Islam et histoire: essai d’epistemologie 
(Paris: A. Michel, 1999), especially 125ff; and R.S. Humphreys, “Modern Arab 
Historians and the Challenge of the Islamic Past,” Middle Eastern Lectures 1 (1995): 
119-131. 

87 I borrow the word from J.Z. Smith, Imagining Religion: From Babylon to Jonestown 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982), 104. 

88 Both of whom, of course, sit very uneasily in the mainstream pre-modern tra¬ 
dition; see E. Sivan, Radical Islam: Medieval Theology and Modem Politics (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1990); and N. Calder, “Tafsir From Tabari to Ibn Kathir,” 
in Approaches to the Qur’an, edited by G.R. Hawting and A.K.A. Shareef (London: 
Routledge, 1993), 123ff., which demonstrates how radically Ibn Taymlyah and Ibn 
Kathir break from tradition and why the latter is so appealing to modernists: “He 
[Ibn Kathir] does not generally like polyvalent readings, but argues vehemently for 
a single ‘correct’ reading.” 

89 See, inter alia, Zubaida, Islam, 3. 
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bilize in its present form and when did it become decisive in legal 
questions? 90 —and since these remain unsettled, we may profitably 
begin with Muhammad himself, particularly because it is his legacy, 
rather than the text of the Qur’an, into which so much history and 
law are read. 

As many readers of this volume will know, the view that the law 
was not originally organized around Prophetic traditions, but rather 
became traditionist during the second and third Islamic centuries, 
derives from the work carried out by Goldziher (d. 1921) and Schacht 
during the first part of the twentieth century, and is now nearly 
axiomatic amongst those who work closely on the earliest texts. 91 Far 
from being predetermined by the experience of the earliest Muslim 
community, the rise of legal traditionism is thus shown to be both 
secondary and controversial; 92 in fact, one alternative (the view that 
Qur’an alone should generate the law) was not so marginal as the 
later traditionist sources would have us believe. 93 Closely related to 
a crucial feature of Schacht’s model—that the historical memory and 
social function of Muhammad evolved in this “formative” period of 
the first/seventh, second/eighth and early third/ninth centuries, even¬ 
tually endowing his conduct with paradigmatic force—is a second 
trajectory of research, in which H. Lammens (d. 1937), J. Wansbrough 
(d. 2002) and P. Crone figure prominently. 94 Here Prophetic biog¬ 
raphy is regarded as either useless or deeply problematic for recon¬ 
structing the history of the first/seventh century. The original context 


90 Crone above, note 78, and Hawting, “The Role of Qur'an and hadith in the 
Legal Controversy About the Rights of a Divorced Woman During Her ‘Waiting 
Period’ (‘ idda ).” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 52 (1989): 430-445. 

91 No crisper summary of the Schachtian position can be found than in P. Crone, 
Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law: The Origins of the Islamic Patronate (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), chapter 2. 

92 P. Crone and M. Hinds, God’s Caliph: Religious Authority in the First Centuries of 
Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 

93 See Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, 85; M. Cook, ‘“Anan and Islam: the Origins 
of Karaite Scripturalism,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987): 161-182; and 
G. Hawting, “The Significance of the Slogan la hukm ilia lillah and the References 
to the hudud in the Traditions about the Fitna and the Murder of ‘Uthman,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 41 (1978): 453-463. 

94 Some of H. Lammens’s work is now available in English translation: Lammens, 
“Koran and Tradition—How the Life of Muhammad was Composed,” translated by 
Ibn Warraq; “The Age of Muhammad and the Chronology of the Sira,” translated 
by anonymous and Ibn Warraq; and “Fatima and the Daughters of Muhammad,” 
translated by anonymous and Ibn Warraq; in The Quest for the Historical Muhammad, edited 
by Ibn Warraq (Amherst: Prometheus Books, 2000), 169-187, 188-217, and 218-329, 
respectively; see also Wansbrough, Quranic Studies', and Crone, Meccan Trade, 213ff. 
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of Qur’anic revelations was lost to scholars of the late second/eighth 
and third/ninth century, who had in any case much less authentic 
history at their disposal than they did tales and legends that circu¬ 
lated orally; as a result, they imposed a meaning of their own. This, 
rather than a continuous tradition of memorizing or writing, pro¬ 
duced the genre of Prophetic biography. 95 Similar criticisms have 
been made about the authenticity of other forms of early historiog¬ 
raphy, such as the late second/eighth- and third/ninth-century con¬ 
quest narratives that are transmitted in our sources. 96 

Now it is true that the Schachtian model has been challenged 
recently, 97 as has the view that exegetical concerns alone can be said 
to have produced Prophetic biography. 98 But in neither case can we 
say that the legal or biographical tradition has been vindicated, nor 
that we possess a more persuasive model for the origins of the sur¬ 
viving literary forms. Had the Prophet’s Sunnah (or anything like it) 
existed and been decisive in the first Islamic century, the religious 
tradition would have taken a shape very different from the one we 
know it to have taken. And if one can no longer assume that all 
Prophetic hadith are forged or that there is no authentic material in 
the slrah' B no one has yet proposed a reasonable way of distinguishing 
between authentic and inauthentic. 100 Here it bears repeating that 
scholars have had much more to say about the issue of origins (in 
this case, the origins of traditionism and legal thinking, e.g., the 
“influences” exerted by Jewish and Roman law), than they have 


95 My views on the rise of the historiographic tradition can be found in C.F. 
Robinson, Islamic Historiography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), part I. 

96 Thus Noth, Early Arabic Historical Tradition ; compare Robinson, “The Study of 
Islamic Historiography: A Progress Report,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (3rd 
series) 7 (1997): 199-227. 

97 For an attempt to reconstruct early Medinan jiqh, see Y. Dutton, The Origins 
of Islamic Law: The Qur’an, the Muwatta’, and Madinan ‘arnal (Richmond: Curzon, 1999); 
for a reconstruction of Meccan fiqh, Motzki, The Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence: Meccan 
Fiqh before the Classical Schools, translated by M.H. Katz (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 2002). 

98 See The Biography of the Prophet Mohammad: The Issue of the Sources, edited by 
H. Motzki (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 2000); for an overview of some of the controversies, 
H. Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim literature 
from the Formative Period (Richmond: Curzon, 2000). 

99 See now G. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic der mushmischen Uberlieferung iiber das 
Leben Mohammeds (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996). 

100 i regard as promising the project proposed by Motzki, “The Murder of Ibn 
Abl 1-Huqayq: On the Origin and Reliability of Some maghazi- Reports,” in The 
Biography of Muhammad, 170-239; but the method is extraordinarily laborious and 
the payoff (the historical “kernel”) very modest. 
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about its durability—so much so that one might discern the curiously 
static model of post-formation (“classical”) Islam that we encountered 
earlier: the “system” now being in place, history no longer requires 
much explanation. This is clearly wrong, but it probably says as 
much about the paucity of Islamic historians as it does their inch- 
nations. Were there more of us working on pre-modem Islam, there 
would be many more questions asked and answered. 

Source-critical Islamic history has thus produced a fairly coherent 
account of the rise of traditionism: the model makes sense of both 
the social context of the late antique Fertile Crescent and the surviving 
evidence, however exiguous it may currently be. It also conforms to 
what the history of religions would tell us to suspect: authoritative 
elites are created over time rather than bequeathed by individuals, 
and these elites’ assertions of what is or what should be are con¬ 
ventionally expressed in “descriptions” of what was. Would anyone 
seriously argue now that Peter founded the Papacy, that, as Stephen 
I (254-257 C.E.) describes it, its basis is the cathedra Petri? m Prophetic 
Sunnah belongs in the same category: as dogma, it is best regarded 
as a matter to be accepted or rejected by the believer, rather than 
proven or falsified by the historian, especially given the state of the 
evidence. For the historian it is more important to regard it as the 
result of a process—the concentration of religious authority in a social 
group that was becoming increasingly independent of state patronage 
during the third/ninth century—that masks a contentious formative 
period, one in which the status of the four “Rightly-Guided Caliphs” 
was at first a matter of bitter dispute, 102 the Companions of the 
Prophet could be vilified, 103 and the early caliphs could claim reli¬ 
gious authority as God’s deputies, rather than the Prophet’s succes¬ 
sors, at turns contending with and patronizing the traditionists. 104 It 


101 Similar questions could be put to the study of Rabbinic Judaism, where the 
skeptical tide began to rise in the 60s and early 70s, just a few years before it 
reached Islamics; see P. Schafer, “Research into Rabbinic Literature: An Attempt 
to Define the status quaestionis,” Journal of Jewish Studies 37 (1986), p. 143. 

102 This dogma is widely accepted by modernists, Islamists and secularists alike; 
on Ahmad b. Hanbal’s view, which excluded ‘Alt, see W. Madelung, Der Imam al- 
Qasim ibn Ibrahim und dw Glaubenslehre der faidilen (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1965), 225f. 

103 E. Kohlberg, “Some Imam! ShlT Views on the Sahaba,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam, 5 (1984): 143-175 (Hisham b. al-Hakam charges the sahabah with 
unbelief). On this score, a great deal of “radical” contemporary Islamic thought is 
moderate by pre-modem standards. 

104 Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph', compare. M.Q, Zaman, Religion and Politics 
under the Early ‘Abbasids: The Emergence of the Proto-Sunni Elite (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1997). 
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can only be counted as ironic that it was the rise of the parvenu 
'Abbasid state—the dynasty later lambasted by hard-core tradition- 
ists for admitting the “foreign sciences” into Islamic learning—which 
seems to have been decisive for the emergence of traditionism. For 
it was the 'Abbasids who directly and indirectly patronized learning 
on a massive scale, and under whose aegis city elites began to pro¬ 
duce traditionist sons. 105 

So behind the relative homogeneity of traditionist learning of the 
fourth/tenth century ties the heterogeneity of second/eighth- and 
third/ninth-century thought, so much of which has been lost. And 
if one is to speak of a normative Islam in the formative period, it 
is scarcely preserved by the Sunni lawyers of the classical period, 
whose authority was grounded in the transmission of hadith and the 
(nearly) uniform Islam it attributed to the Prophet and his contem¬ 
poraries. One does not have to entertain the notion of multiple 
“Islams” a la Neusner’s ‘(Judaisms” 106 to see that regionalism was 
certainly a feature of early law. 107 On this count, then, our results 
clearly subvert the neo-traditionists’ epistemological authority, based as 
it is on the reliability of the hadith, sirah and historical traditions. 
Insofar as a reformation of Islamic thought requires dismantling the 
hadith -based epistemology of the classical period—that is, that nor¬ 
mative Islam is fully and accurately described by the hadith litera¬ 
ture—and rebutting the totalizing claims made by lawyers of the 
post-caliphal period, some of the hard work has therefore already 
been done. 108 It follows that the liberal modernist’s true friend is not 
the mealy-mouthed Western academic who offers irenic platitudes, 
but the revisionist who ruthlessly historicizes its origins. 

What, in practice, can that mean? Let us take as another exam¬ 
ple the immensely controversial—and thoroughly plastic—doctrine 
of jihad. 


105 Robinson, Islamic Historiography, chapter 5. 

106 For something very close to such a view, see above note 60; for a useful typol¬ 
ogy, see J. Waardenburg, “Official and Popular Religion as a Problem in Islamic 
Studies,” in Official and Popular Religion: Analysis of a Theme for Religious Studies, edited 
by P.H. Vrijhof and J. Waardenburg (The Hague: Mouton, 1979), 340-386. 

107 The idea is Schacht’s, but see now C. Melchert, “How Hanafism Came to 
Originate in Kufa and Traditionalism in Medina,” Islamic Law and Society 6 (1999): 
318-347; and W. Hallaq, “From Regional to Personal Schools of Law? A Re- 
evaluation,” Islamic Law and Society 8 (2001): 1-26. 

108 Compare al-Azmeh, “The Muslim Canon from Late Antiquity to the Era of 
Modernism,” in Canonization and Decanonization, edited by A. van der Kooij and 
K. van der Toom (Leiden, EJ. Brill, 1998), 191-228. 
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Is jihad, obligatory upon the believer, and, if so, how is the oblig¬ 
ation to be discharged? The question admits a number of answers. 
It is a salient feature of apolitical modernism that it opposes the 
Islamists’ call that political action should be effected through jihad. 
Here it is not just a matter of reading jihad as fard kifayah (that is, 
an obligation that can be discharged by an individual, such as the 
caliph, or the modern state’s army, on behalf of other believers) at 
the expense of fard c ayn (an obligation incumbent upon each believer 
to discharge on his own); this has a venerable place in the pre-mod¬ 
ern tradition. Nor is it a matter of taking issue with what they regard 
as the Islamists’ reckless practice of takfir , since that was common 
enough in the pre-modem period too, at least among Kharijites, 
who came in for plenty of criticism. For some modernists also attempt 
to anchor in the earliest, recoverable layers of the tradition a read¬ 
ing of history that distinguishes between personal belief and politi¬ 
cal action, going so far as to reduce the Prophet’s “Islam” to the 
revelations conventionally dated to the Meccan period of his career, 
when he was working for internal reform within Mecca, rather than 
waging war with its neighbors. 109 From one’s study in Oxford such 
a distinction between belief and political action appears very desir¬ 
able, and it is not hard to see why it would have its appeal, par¬ 
ticularly in Western Europe. So far as I am aware, however, this 
reading is a distinctly modern one; and although some early Muslims 
may very well have drawn the distinction, the historian cannot com¬ 
fortably recover it from the texts. Insofar as one can speak of a nor¬ 
mative Islam of the first century, at its heart lay the concept of 
jihad —that is, the jihad of real warfare making manifest real belief. 

Given all of the thorny historiographic problems of the early first/ 
seventh century, how does one proceed? 110 If one grants that Muham¬ 
mad’s career can be divided (equally or unequally) between a Meccan 
and a Medinan period, 111 one may turn to the standard periodization 
of Qur’anic passages to infer and contextualize his thoughts. But 


109 Thus M. Charfi, Islam et liberte: le makntmdu historique (Paris: Albin Michel, 1998). 

110 The best survey remains F.E. Peters, “The Quest for the Historical Muhammad,” 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 23 (1991): 291-315; reprinted in The Quest 
for the Historical Muhammad, edited by Ibn Warraq (Amherst: Prometheus Books, 
2000), 444-475. The fullest discussion of jihad is A. Morabia, Le gihad dans I’islam 
medieval: Le “combat sacre” des origines au XIT siecle (Paris: A. Michel, 1993). 

111 On the symmetry of these two periods, see U. Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: 
The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims: A Textual Analysis (Princeton: 
The Darwin Press, 1995), 197-209. 
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considering the problems that attach both to these periodizations and 
to the closure of the text itself, 112 we are safe only in assuming that 
the Qur’an gives expression to the vision of the early Muslim com¬ 
munity. In other words, whatever Muhammad may have had in 
mind, the community decided what he had in mind by settling upon 
and canonizing the text that they held to be his recitation of God’s 
revelation. Whether or not it captured word-for-word Muhammad’s 
revelations or was legally authoritative in this very early period, we 
may fairly assume that it gave voice to the community’s principal 
values. And the text, of course, places great emphasis upon fighting 
(qitdl) and jihad, by which it clearly means raising arms on behalf 
of God and “going out” to fight (thus, amongst many others, Qur’an 
2:193, 8:39, 9:33, 48:17, and 61:4); quietism—literally, “sitting”—is 
scorned (Qur’an 4:95 and 9:46, amongst others). If one is determined 
to pin down Muhammad’s vision in Medina, one can turn to the 
so-called “Constitution of Medina,” which he apparently set in writing 
soon after the hijrah. Here, too, jihad is central to his concerns: this 
is a document (or a set of documents) that seems to reflect a proto¬ 
state in a full state of war. 113 To this—the Qur’anic and “documentary” 
evidence for jihad —one can add evidence of a more controversial 
and inferential variety, but which seems to preserve early opinion. 
Here I would count the veterans’ names transmitted by Ibn Ishaq and 
Ibn Hisham (e.g., those who “fought alongside Muhammad at Badr,” 
etc.), which comprises part of what Sellheim regarded as the Grundschicht 
of the sirah, n4 and the early and dateable non-Islamic material, which 
emphasizes Muhammad’s role as a monotheist warrior. 115 

That Muhammad took God to mean that fighting on His behalf 
meant real warfare against unbelievers is fairly clear, and so, too, 


112 A relevant verse is Qur'an 110:1 (idha ja’a nasru Allah wa-al-fath ), which is 
sometimes considered Meccan and sometimes Medinan; for a brief discussion, see 
Robinson, “Conquest,” in The Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2001^- 
1:397-401; for a full discussion, see Morabia, Le gihad, 119ff. 

113 See R.B. Seijeant, “The ‘Constitution of Medina,’” Islamic Quarterly 8 (1964): 3-16. 

114 R. Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte: Die Muhammed-Biographie 
des Ibn Ishaq,” Oriens 18-19 (1967): 73ff. 

115 For Muhammad being alive during the conquest of Palestine, see Cook and 
Crone, Hagarism, 4; compare also Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 555; for the view that 
Muhammad is a false prophet because he comes with a sword, see Robinson, 
“Prophecy and Holy Men in Early Islam,” in The Cult of the Saints in Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages: Essays on the Contribution of Peter Brown, edited by J. Howard- 
Johnston and P.A. Hayward, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 252 (the dis¬ 
cussion there underpins some of my argument here). 
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did the early Muslims who followed him: upon Muhammad’s death, 
the Medinan elite set upon a policy of war that would carry them 
out of Arabia into the Mediterranean and Asian worlds, the sweeping 
success of the conquests (futuli) coming to signal the new dispensation— 
God’s “reckoning” and “delivering” of His bounty to His people. 116 
And war-making did not stop with 'Umar, since it clearly lay near 
the heart of Umayyad state-building throughout the first/seventh and 
early second/eighth centuries. 117 But it is not just the state that was 
geared for war. It appears that taking up arms remained one of the 
principal forms of early Islamic piety in general. The historical and 
legal traditions thus trace an ongoing practice of hijrah (emigration 
for the purposes of taking up arms) and jihad, well into the second/ 
eighth century. 118 From this perspective, it becomes clear that the 
state’s policy of war was not motivated simply by a desire on the 
part of its elite for spoils and lands, although these must have been 
strong inducements; it was both a reaction to and reflection of the 
continuing vitality of the Qur’anic vision of jihad. The Umayyad and 
early 'Abbasid state might attempt to monopolize violence by pro¬ 
fessionalizing its armies, leading splashy but usually ineffectual jihads 
against the Byzantines, 119 or suppressing rebellions led by Kharijite 
charismatics, at least some of whom had apparently come off the 
army’s rolls and all of whom called for jihad against whomsoever 
they considered unbehevers. 120 For their part, scholars might con¬ 
tribute to the cause by spreading hadith that forbade post-Prophetic 
hijrah, engineering the doctrine of fan! kifayah, and “intcriorizing” jihad 
in that of the jihad al-nafs. m But the original meaning of jihad seems 
to have survived, inviting readings that states, both pre-modern and 


116 See above, note 112. 

117 For a review of the historical literature, K.Y. Blankinship, The End of the Jihad 
State: The Reign of Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik and the Collapse of the JJmayyads (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1994). 

118 P. Crone, “The First-Century Concept of higra,” Arabica 41 (1994): 352-387; 
Salim b. Dhakwan, The Epistle of Salim ibn Dhakwan, edited by Patricia Crone and 
Fritz Zimmerman (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 278f. 

119 Compare M. Bonner, Aristocratic Violence and Holy War: Studies in the Jihad and 
the Arab-Byzantine Frontier (New Flaven: American Oriental Society, 1996). 

120 For a very useful overview, see, in addition to Morabia, Le gihad, M. Schwartz, 
“6ihad unter Muslimin,” in Studien zum Minderheitenproblem im Islam (Bonn: Selbstverlag 
des Orientalischen Seminars der Universitat, 1980), part 6; on Kharijites as ex¬ 
soldiers, Robinson, Empire and Elites after the Muslim Conquest: The Tramformatwn of North¬ 
ern Mesopotamia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 109ff. 

121 I borrow “interiorize” from Morabia, Le gihad, 293. 
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modern, regularly found objectionable. The reading of jihad, proposed 
by Hasan al-Banna (d. 1949) is a case in point, and, predictably 
enough, he spent lots of time in jail. Like it or not, the reading is 
reasonably faithful to the evidence for early Muslim practice that we 
historians have to hand. 122 


IV 

I have discussed traditionism and jihad not merely because they illus¬ 
trate how knowledge of early Islamic history impinges upon the pol¬ 
itics of the modem Islamic world, but because they illustrate something 
about the problem with which this essay began. Does “Islam” fit 
into “late antiquity,” and, if so, how? Faithful to the approach taken 
so far, I pose more problems than I supply answers. 

The tradition itself typically offers a negative answer. “In its equa¬ 
tion of the origins of the career of Muhammad and its detailed depic¬ 
tion of Muhammad’s life in Mecca and Medina, Muslim tradition 
effectively disassociates Islam from the historical development of the 
monotheist stream of religion as a whole. Islam is shown to be the 
result of an act of divine revelation made to an Arab prophet who 
was bom and lived most of his life in a town (Mecca) beyond the 
borders of the then monotheistic world.” 123 Jahillyah, maVath, hijrah, 
jutuh —these are terms that describe rupture rather than transfor¬ 
mation. Of course this is belief rather than history—a belief in the 
uniqueness of a particular moment, when the laws of history, such 
as the role of context and continuity, are suspended. 124 And this 
belief—that Islam, and, by extension, Islamic history, are exceptional— 
is held not only by most believers, but in a closely related form by 
many Orientalists, whose long training and unexamined prejudices 
have often lead them to emphasize the distinctiveness and mystery 
of Islam—and thus their own interpretive authority. Arabic is difficult, 
Islam is different: the two ideas combine to form the purported excep- 
tionalism of Middle Eastern and Islamic studies, and thus make for 


122 Hasan al-Banna, Majmu'at al-rasa’il (Beirut, n.d.), 4 Iff. 

123 Hawting, “John Wansbrough, Islam, and Monotheism,” Method & Theoiy in 
the Study of Religion 9 (1997): 24. 

124 Compare E.M. Moreno, “El surgimiento del islam en la historia,” in V Semana 
de Estudios Medievales (Logrono: Gobierno de La Rioja, Institute de Estudios Riojanos, 
1995), 16. 
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a compelling assertion of professional privilege amongst Orientalists. 125 

Assertions of professional privilege, in addition to less interesting 
reasons, thus go some way towards explaining why the few attempts 
that have been made to offer an affirmative answer to our ques¬ 
tion—that Islam does fit into “late antiquity”—have generally come 
from those on the margins or outside of the mainstream Orientalist 
tradition. None has been entirely persuasive, however. Neither Becker, 
who saw Islam as the fruit of Hellenism, nor Wansbrough, who oblit¬ 
erated its Arabian origins, can be said to command a consensus; 126 
meanwhile, Brown can reasonably be said to have made Islam look 
Christian, 127 and Fowden can reasonably be said to have made 
Byzantium appear Islamic. 128 Surely part of the confusion ties in what 
we mean by “Islam” and at what period we are interrogating it. An 
inconclusive conclusion may begin where the evidence is strongest: 
in the post-conquest provinces. 

The conquests may have changed the political map of the Near East, 
it is said, but we know that they did not obliterate it. As Kennedy 
puts it in the volume with which I began, “. . . reflection will soon 
suggest that the changes [of the first/seventh century] cannot have 
been so sudden and dramatic, especially at the level of the structures 
of everyday life, and that the Islamic was as much, and as tittle, a 
continuation of late antiquity as was western Christendom.” 129 The 
decisive evidence adduced here and elsewhere is the material evidence, 
which in practice nearly always means the archaeology and art his¬ 
tory of Syria and Palestine: “Late Antiquity surviving,” as Brown 
puts it in a caption underneath a photograph of mosaic work on the 
Umayyad mosque of Damascus. 130 “Who Built the Dome of the Rock?” 


125 Compare Eickelman and Piscatori, Muslim Politics, 56; the shared perspective 
of Islamist and Orientalist is also pointed out by Halliday, “ ‘Orientalism’ and Its 
Critics,” especially 155. 

126 C. Becker, “Das Islam als Problem,” Der Islam 1 (1910): 1-21; for a rea d ing 
of pre-Islamic history as monotheist polemic, see now Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry 
and the Emergence of Islam: From Polemic to History (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999). 

127 Or at least a generic late antique monotheist: thus Brown, World of Late Antiquity, 
191: “. . . the Muslim guided his conduct by exactly the same considerations as did any 
Christian or Jew throughout the Fertile Crescent” (emphasis added). 

128 The Byzantine “commonwealth” is strikingly ‘Abbasid in description; compare 
F. Millar, “Byzantium, Persia and Islam: The Origins of Imperialist Monotheism,” 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 7 (1994): 509-511. 

129 Late Antiquity, 219; the symmetry between “Islam” and “Christendom” is again 
worth noting. 

130 Brown, World of Late Antiquity, 195. 
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Peters asks himself, and although the answer he gives (Heraclius) can¬ 
not be correct, he is entitled to ask the question. 131 To be sure, there 
is some contrary evidence that suggest breaks in trade patterns; 132 not 
all is “transformation,” and an adequate understanding of the first/ 
seventh and second/eighth centuries should not preclude a priori the 
possibility of decline: Islamicists need not join what amounts to a 
cult of late antique continuity. 133 All this said, insofar as the art his¬ 
torical evidence from Syria and Palestine suggests a broader cultural 
adaptability and eclecticism at work amongst early Muslims at large, 
it makes more intelligible how they appropriated and transformed 
ideas and institutions elsewhere, particularly in Iraq: traditionism (in 
general) and several legal problems and categories (in particular) can 
scarcely be understood without reference to Rabbinic Babylonia. 

Indeed, there is no question that Islamic traditionism developed 
alongside and in some respects interacted with Rabbinic Judaism, 
with which it shared Iraq; even the most conservative scholar of 
Prophetic hadith would have to concede that Muslims and Jews 
approached and solved problems in strikingly similar ways. Call it 
“borrowing” or call it “symbiosis,” 134 the fact remains that Muslims 
and Jews rubbed shoulders and shared ideas. Another fact is that 
we have hardly begun to understand how Islamic and Jewish tradi¬ 
tionism relate or why traditionism became so compelling during the 
late second/eighth and third/ninth centuries; in part this is because 
the evidence is so problematic, 135 and in part because our interest 
in problems of authenticity and reliability has bordered on the obses¬ 
sive. 136 Elsewhere I have made some suggestions about traditionism’s 


131 F.E. Peters, “Who Built the Dome of the Rock?,” Graeco-Arabka 2 (1983): 119-138. 

132 For an overview, see A. Walmsley, “Production, Exchange and Regional Trade 
in the Islamic East Mediterranean: Old Structures, New systems?” in The Long Eighth 
Century: Production, Distribution and Demand, edited by I.L. Hansen and C. Wickham 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000), 265-343. 

133 Compare J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz’s polemic, “Late Antiquity and the Concept 
of Decline,” Nottingham Medieval Studies 45 (2001): 1—11. 

134 Compare A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? (Bonn: 
F. Baaden, 1833) and S. Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew: The Problem of Symbiosis 
under Early I lam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995); see also Calder, Studies, 
161ff. 

135 For an attempt to solve some of the problems, see M. Cook, “The Opponents 
of the Writing of Tradition in Early Islam,” Arabica 44 (1997): 512ff. 

136 Despite its idiosyncrasies, Burton, Introduction, reflects the field’s preoccupation. 
That this shared world of Mesopotamian traditionism has been ignored by historians 
of late antiquity says much more about their training and orientation (especially as 
late Romanists and Byzantinists) than it does about the significance of the pheno¬ 
menon itself. 
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appeal to social elites and the integrating effects of its procedures 
(e.g. travel and command of Arabic), 137 but these ideas are tentative 
and in any case entirely functional in approach. What are we to 
make of the fact that the great third/ninth-century compilers hailed 
from the East rather than the political heartland? 138 In asking ques¬ 
tions such as these, we safely leave aside sensitive questions about 
authenticity and reliability, and we may therefore find ourselves com¬ 
municating more usefully with Muslim scholars of all persuasions. 
The stakes being lower, the payoff may actually be higher. 

But what of the first/seventh century? One still needs reminding 
that neither traditionism nor Marwanid architecture is history made 
by first-generation Muslims in the Hijaz, but rather that of second-, 
third-, fourth- and fifth-generation Muslims in the conquered lands. 
In other words, although the evidence demonstrates precisely the 
sort of cultural continuities that one would expect of barbarian con¬ 
querors assimilating “upwards” towards the standards set by cos¬ 
mopolitan subjects, it sheds no direct tight on the “Islam” that had 
made them conquerors in the first place. Given all the controversies 
surrounding our literary and historical sources, one hesitates to argue 
against such spectacular examples of cultural continuity as the Dome 
of the Rock or the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus, much less against 
the archaeological “data” that suggest continuities in urban plans 
and settlement patterns. Still, the fact of the matter is that until we 
have some reliable archaeological data from Arabia proper, we have 
no direct material evidence for the “Islam” of the conquerors them¬ 
selves and thus no way to argue for continuity across the conquest 
divide. What would Abu Sufyan have made of the paintings at Qusayr 
'Amra? It is impossible to say. We may be able to move from the 
Ghassanids to the Umayyads within Syria, 139 but that is a very different 
thing from moving from the Quraysh of the Hijaz to Marwanid 
caliphs and princes who were bom, operated and ruled in Syria. 
The non-Islamic literary evidence, which is all written outside of 
Arabia, knows too tittle of what was going on there to be very use¬ 
ful. As long as our evidence remains so weak, the models we choose 
to apply will exert disproportionate power on our explanations. 


137 Robinson, Empire and Elites, 170f. 

138 Compare R. Mottahedeh, “The Transmission of Learning: The Role of the 
Islamic Northeast,” in Madrasa: la transmission du sasoir dans le motide musulman, edited 
by N. Grandin and M. Gaborieau (Paris: Editions Arguments, 1997), 63-72. 

139 Compare E.K. Fowden, The Barbarian Plain: Saint Sergius between Rome and Iran 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999), 174ff. 
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Of course all of the preceding assumes two things, both of which 
are part of the traditional narrative, and, taken together, contribute 
to the claim of exceptionalism. The first is that the Sitz im Leben of 
primitive “Islam” was a pre-conquest Hijaz. The second is that this 
pre-conquest Hijaz was insulated from the cultural currents of the 
metropolitan Near East of late antiquity. The propositions leave us 
with the understanding of Islam that prevails in surveys of late antiq¬ 
uity: the “Islam” of Muhammad is a “detonation” (read: disconti¬ 
nuity), 140 while that of the post-conquest Umayyads assimilates to late 
antique traditions (read: continuity). 

There are two possible resolutions to this problem of initial dis¬ 
continuity. One may take the Hijaz out of the desert and put it into 
mainstream of late antique ideas, or one may take the engineers of 
earliest Islam—in effect, the “author(s)” of the Qur’an—out of Arabia 
and put them in second/eighth- or third/ninth-century Iraq or Syria. 
The second solution is the more radical, and in its purest form 
belongs to Wansbrough, who pushed the closure of the Qur’anic 
text into the late second/eighth or early third/ninth centuries. For 
all its immense heuristic value, it cannot be sustained by the avail¬ 
able evidence, 141 and replaces one problem (cultural discontinuity) 
with another: the conquests, having lost their ideological fuel, become 
accidental. Such an idea is unattractive to begin with, and even harder 
to maintain now that we cannot fall back upon the supposed weakness 
of the Byzantine army of the first/seventh century: “The Arabs took 
over territory by energetic conquest, not by default on the part of 
their opponents.” 142 Surely it is belief of one sort or another that 
accounts for this “energy.” The first solution—that the Hijaz somehow 
belongs to late antiquity—has proven altogether more popular, and 
although it is subject to hyperbole, 143 it seems to me far more promis- 


140 “Detonation” is Brown’s word; see Brown, World of Late Antiquity, 189. 

141 See Crone, “Two Legal Problems”; and F.M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins: 
The Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1998), 22-63. 

142 M. Whitby, “Recruitment in Roman Armies from Justinian to Heraclius (ca. 
565-615)”, in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East HI: States, Resources and Armies, 
edited by A. Cameron (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995), 122. 

143 Thus, according to Brown, who was building upon Watt’s work, “[T]he inhab¬ 
itants of Mecca and Medina were far from being primitive Bedouin. The towns 
had grown rapidly through trade and were supported by settled agriculture. They 
were ruled by oligarchies, who had suddenly found themselves the merchant-princes 
of the seventh-century Near East”; Brown, World of Late Antiquity, 189. A retreat is 
made on the following page: “Yet for all these foreign contacts. ..”, but Muhammad 
still ends up conforming to a late antique type. 
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ing. For the cultural insularity of the Hijaz is starting to break down: 
a koine of late antique religious architecture that includes the Hijaz can 
now provisionally be identified, 144 and the argument for an Aramaic 
contribution to the Qur’anic lexicon has recendy been revived. 145 

We can also see this in the least promising of all places. If tradi- 
tionism is a clear marker of post-conquest continuities, what of jihad? 
The conventional answer has been that jihad is a distinctly Islamic 
phenomenon, by which is meant that it resulted from Muhammad’s 
compelling synthesis of radical monotheism and tribal violence: fero¬ 
cious but fissiparous tribesmen became God-fearing conquerors cam¬ 
paigning for a single cause. 146 Cook and Crone described Islamic 
civilization as the issue of the marriage of “barbarian force and Judaic 
values.” 147 This may be the case. But it may also be that Muhammad’s 
spectacularly successful call for monotheist violence was exceptional 
only in its success. For the last convulsions of the Byzantine-Persian 
wars of the sixth and early seventh centuries had a crusading spirit 
about them, especially Heraclius’ final charge into Sasanian Iraq in 
627 or 628, a campaign that began ceremoniously at Easter of 622, 
brought low the God-hating Khusraw, and eventually culminated in 
the restoration of the Cross to Jerusalem. 148 “For fallen is the arrogant 
Chosroes, opponent of God,” as a seventh-century Byzantine historian 
put it, in ways not dissimilar from the Qur’anic representation of 
Muhammad’s Meccan adversaries, among others. 149 In fact, the missive 
announcing Heraclius’ success, which survives in the same source (the 
Chronicon Paschale), reads much like the material we find embedded 
in the Islamic accounts of the conquest of Ctesiphon in al-Tabari’s 


144 J- Johns, “ ‘The House of the Prophet’ and the Concept of the Mosque,” in 
Bayt al-Maqdis: Jerusalem and Early Islam, edited by J. Johns (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), especially 100. 

145 Thus C. Luxenberg (a pseudonym), Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran: ein Beitrag 
zur Entschliisselung des Koransprache (Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 2000). 

146 Compare F.M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1981). 

147 Cook and Crone, Hagarism, 74. 

148 Chronicon Paschale, 284-628 A.D., translated by M. Whitby and M. Whitby 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1989), 182ff.; compare Sebeos, The Armenian 
Histoy Attributed to Sebeos, translated by R.W. Thomson with commentary by J. Howard- 
Johnston (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1999), l:78ff. and 2:218ff. I owe 
to James Howard-Johnston the idea that Heraclius and Muhammad were speaking 
a similar language. 

149 For the range of the Qur’anic hizb, see R. Paret, Der Koran: Kommentar und 
Konkordanz (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1971), 233. 
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Ta’rikh. What we seem to have is not just another common historio¬ 
graphic idiom, but rather a common conception of how to effect God’s 
will on earth. Jihad, it turns out, does in some form belong to late 
antiquity. Put differently: what made early Muslims distinctive from 
other late antique monotheists was not their embrace of religiously 
sanctioned warfare, but their designs: whereas Heraclius’ jihad resulted 
in the destruction of a state (the Sasanian), Muhammad’s resulted 
in the formation of a state—the most robust state of late antiquity. 


V. Conclusion 

I conclude with two brief propositions. 

1. First, the totalizing definition of “Islam” as law-based civilization 
and program says as much about modernism as it does pre-mod¬ 
ern Muslims: our knowledge does not issue directly from texts, 
but is mediated by (largely) unacknowledged categories and mod¬ 
els. The professional study of pre-modem Muslims can thus benefit 
from greater understanding of the social and cultural changes pro¬ 
duced by modernity, especially those that condition understand¬ 
ings of religious traditions. In the meantime, let us abandon “Islam” 
as a term of historical explanation. 

2. Second, the supposed “exceptionalism” of Islamic history says as 
much about professional expertise and religious belief as it does 
the history made by Muslims: the laws of history (insofar as they 
exist) are not suspended in southwest Asia. This said, culture still 
matters: it is not accidental that Hasan al-Banna articulates his 
revolutionary ideas in recognizably Islamic terms, and however 
radical modernists’ views might appear to pre-modern Muslims, 
the religious tradition of texts (including evolving procedures of 
reading, writing and understanding), practices and memories con¬ 
tinues to exert influence. The professional study of contemporary 
Muslims can thus benefit from the historical expertise that is gen¬ 
erally associated with Orientalist learning. 
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QUR’AN AND SUNNAH: 

A CASE OF CULTURAL DISJUNCTION 

John Burton 


On the death of Muhammad in 11/632, the religio-political institution 
he had skillfully constructed faced threat of dissolution, according to 
the Tradition. The tribal coalition he had built by diplomacy and 
military force might have unraveled but for the determination of his 
immediate successor. Medina reconquered its former allies, 1 pro¬ 
ducing in the process battle-hardened troops and the momentum to 
break out of Arabia to overrun the surrounding lands of the failing 
Byzantine and Persian Empires. The settlement and Islamization of 
Syria, Egypt and Iraq raised internal political problems, as the new 
masters of the territories struggled for political control and their share 
of the increasing wealth of the new Empire. 

For its first thirty years the community experienced a series of smooth 
successions, as elderly in-laws of the Prophet followed each other in 
the leadership, (khilafaH). But, thereafter, the ambitions of younger 
in-laws and the centrifugal force of power dynamics in Syria, Egypt 
and Iraq combined to plunge the infant polity into the graver dangers 
of civil war among Muslims for control of Islam. From these strug¬ 
gles, Syria emerged successful but had to maintain firm control over 
both Iraq and Arabia where the smoldering bitterness of the losers, 
never extinguished, burst periodically into fresh flame, as the disaffected 
flocked to the standard of one after another Pretender. Two major 
tragedies sealed the fate of the new Syrian regime, destroying forever 
its hopes to command the loyalty of all the Muslims. In the interests 
of ensuring a smooth transfer of authority in turbulent times, the 
first Damascus ruler invited the regions to swear allegiance to his son 
as heir-presumptive. Iraq preferred the son of its former hero, ‘All, 
cousin of Muhammad and husband of the Prophet’s sole surviving 
child. The rejection by Medina of ‘All’s bid to become the Prophet’s 
fourth successor had driven him to search for support in Iraq. His 


1 In the Muslim perspective, rebellion is accounted apostasy, whence, the wars 
of the ‘riddah’. 
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pursuit by the Medinan opposition opened the first civil war, but only 
to thrust him, after initial victory, into a more desperate struggle 
with the Syrians under their Governor, Mu'awiyah. 2 Rumors were 
circulated impheating 'All in the murder of the late caliph, ‘Uthman, 
and implying that Mu'awiyah was concerned merely with seeking to 
avenge his slain kinsman. Neither army proving strong enough to 
overcome the other, a prolonged military stalemate set in. Reports that 
a political settlement was being sought led to division in 'All’s ranks 
some of whom, proclaiming that God would decide the leadership, 
and clamoring for the issue to be determined by ordeal of battle, 3 
were brutally suppressed by troops loyal to ‘All. The surviving rebels 
then avenged comrades by killing ‘All, thus handing an unexpected 
outcome to the Syrians. The transfer of power to Syria was resented 
in Arabia as a break with the Prophetic era, while it frustrated the 
aspirations of Iraq, which in the brief but contested caliphate of ‘All, 
had so nearly become the Islamic center. Both provinces refused to 
swear allegiance to Mu'awiyah’s proposed successor. 

Arabia and parts of Iraq recognized the claim advanced by ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr, son of the slain leader of the Medinan opposi¬ 
tion to ‘All, and himself a cousin of the Prophet and grandson of 
his first successor. Iraq supported al-Husayn, son of ‘All and Fatimah. 
Syria responded, brutally extinguishing opposition in Medina and 
Mecca and mercilessly cutting down Husayn and several of his rel¬ 
atives, regaining uneasy control of both regions. The events of these 
early years left an indelible impression on the psychology and cul¬ 
tural outlook of all participants, and even more marked on those of 
their descendants. The most significant effect would be on attitudes 
to the tension between the human and the divine components con¬ 
tributing to the institutions being evolved by the Muslims. The polit¬ 
ical integrity of Islam was to be pitted against the purity of belief. 

Those former supporters of ‘All who had recoiled from the expe¬ 
diency of negotiation to insist on seeking God’s decision, had abandoned 
(i kharaja) ‘All’s cause to become political and religious conservatives. 
Their protests would initiate discussions on the definition of faith, 
sin and disbelief. Islam, submission to the will of God, involved more 


2 Mu'awiyah had not converted until it was politic to do so on the conquest of 
Mecca in 8/630 ‘Alt, on the contrary, contests in the Tradition, with Abu Bakr, 
the merit of being “the first to convert.” 

3 La hukma ilia li-Allah. 
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than verbal confession that “there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is the Prophet of God.” True belief must be outwardly 
confirmed by right action. This meant strict adherence to the laws 
of God as set out in the Qur’an, the avoidance of sin and ceaseless 
struggle against the sins of others. Proclaiming themselves the true 
Muslims, in imitation of the Prophet as portrayed in the verses of 
the Qur’an, they invited all Muslims to make the hijrah to join them, 
condemning all who ignored their call as unbelievers against whom 
unceasing warfare must be waged. Their view that Islam meant “the 
Qur’an in action,” combined with the encounter between the Muslims 
and representatives of the earlier religions to raise theological ques¬ 
tions on the locus and function of revelation, the relation between 
faith and acts and freedom of the human will. Excommunicating 
both rivals and supporters ( shi c ah ) of 'All, the Khawarij fought both 
indifferently with considerable ferocity, adding to the general unrest, 
distracting the Damascus regime from its main purposes of main¬ 
taining itself and preserving the integrity of the community. Opposing 
the extreme stance of the Khawarij, the main body of the faithful 
in Arabia, Iraq and Syria, adopted the pragmatic view that it mat¬ 
tered not who governed them, as long as governors strove to defend 
the lives and property of the Muslims, to preserve the unity of Islam 
and to further the work of the Prophet by bringing the spiritual gift 
of Islam to the wider world. Providing he maintain the peace, and 
expand the sway of Islam, the ruler might be any believer who 
upheld the fundamentals of the faith and enabled the faithful to 
observe the obligations and practices of the religion without let or 
hindrance and let them get on with their daily lives. 4 It was neither 
the right nor the responsibility of the citizen to enquire into the 
motives of other Muslims whose outward demeanor and conduct 
conformed with the norms of Islamic behavior. Only God can judge 
the purity of the human heart, as He surely will, and so men must 
await that judgment which will not be delivered in this world. The 
individual should cleave to the community, 5 observe the duties required 


4 Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi, Sunan, edited by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Banna al- 
Sa'ati (Cairo: al-Taziyah, 1348/1929), 2:166; Ibn Qutaybah, Trfunl mukhtalif al-hadXth 
(Cairo: Matba'at Kurdistan al-'ilmiyah, 1326 [1908]), introduction. 

5 al-Shafi'r’s interpretation of a related wording is perverse. Muhammad b. Idris 
al-Shafi'r, al-Risalah ji usul al-jiqh [and Kitab al-Umm ], edited by Nasr b. Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-‘Adili, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Balbisi, et al. (Cairo: al-Ammyah, 
1321-1324 A.H.), 1:65.' 
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of him by God, as instructed by parents and teachers, fear Hell and 
hope to achieve the salvation of his immortal soul by fair dealing 
with his fellow-believers, then leave the outcome to God. 6 

With the sole exception of the Qur’an, extended written prose 
works begin to appear only during the second/eighth century. Careful 
reading of these works in the exegetical and legal fields, (the latter 
of which is noticeably dependent on the former), inspires a realization 
that their authors were as remote culturally from the conditions that 
produced the Qur’an, as they were temporally. The revelations had 
ceased with the death of the Prophet in 11/632, if not somewhat 
earlier. The ensuing turmoil was conducive to neither study nor 
reflection. The texts of the revelations had achieved widespread cir¬ 
culation in an as yet undeveloped script which did not distinguish 
the several phonemes which share a single written ductus, nor provide 
a means of indicating case—vowels, essential markers in a highly in¬ 
flected language of the grammatical relations between the words con¬ 
stituting the individual sentences, and thus necessary to determining 
the intended meaning of the sentences. This lack caused surprisingly 
few problems, mostly of tittle, if any significance, which suggests a 
wide degree of agreement on the contents of a common shared text. 
The impression of the general satisfaction with an agreed shared text 
is reinforced by the asperity and longevity of one particular dispute. 
Qur’an 5:6 reads: “When you rise to pray, wash your faces and 
your hands up to the elbows and wipe over your heads and your 
feet up to the ankles.” To read ‘feet’ as genitive to accord with the 
preceding genitive of ‘heads’ implies that, like the head, the feet are 
to be wiped. The hands, like the face, (both accusative), are to be 
washed. Those who insist on an accusative reading of ‘feet’ recruited 
a prodigious exegetical, biographical and linguistic documentation 
not apparently required for the genitive reading. The division proved 
incapable of final resolution and the opposing views adopted came 
to serve as one element characterizing two separate tendencies in 
Islam: one group opted for wiping, a second insisted on washing the 
feet. The latter group introduced a further, highly significant con¬ 
cept that not merely characterized, but actually shaped early Islamic 
literatures. We see this in a report attributing to ‘All the statement, 
“The book brought wiping, but the Sunnah brought washing.” 7 


6 Irjd whence mutji’, Muiji’ah. 

7 al-Farra 5 , Ma'ani al-Qur’an, edited by Ahmad Yusuf Najatt and Muhammad ‘Alt 
al-Najjar, (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-lubnanl, 1980), 1:302. 
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Sunnah, here contrasted with Qur’an, refers to a second source 
underlying the structures of Islamic thinking on all aspects of intel¬ 
lectual life. The term means ‘precedent’, the safest approach to decid¬ 
ing any disputed question of belief or action being imitation of the 
views and conduct of the pious forebears. It was alleged that, although 
Qur’an had specified wiping, the piety of the first generations had 
impelled them to go beyond mere superficial wiping to copious wash¬ 
ing of the feet. A parallel version to our report has: “Gabriel brought 
wiping, but men would not be content with anything less than wash¬ 
ing the feet.” 8 

Given this second concept, Sunnah, whose adepts would come to 
be known as “Sunnis,” it can safely be asserted that knowledge of 
the Qur’an alone is inadequate for understanding the activities of 
scholars of the pre-literary age. 

The function of the Sunnah was to bridge the 100 years’ gap 
between the Qur’an and the first literary statements on history, lin¬ 
guistics, exegesis, law and jurisprudence. All these written literatures 
claim descent from an earlier oral literature reaching in unbroken 
continuity back to Muhammad and his followers, the “Companions,” 
in reports transmitted across the intervening generations, as the 
Qur’an texts had been preserved for posterity. Each such report is 
referred to as “ hadlth ,” its text as “ matn ” and its content as “sunnah,” 
that is, information on belief or praxis. Sunnah was based on a per¬ 
ceived need to explain or supplement the Qur’an texts. 

The expansion of Islam from its native Hijaz, begun in the fife- 
time of Muhammad’s Companions whom he had personally instructed, 
proceeded with such rapidity that, within 100 years, it had achieved 
a geographical spread from the Oxus to Spain, from Armenia to 
the Yemen. One does not expect unanimity on matters of faith and 
practice over such a vast area. Indeed, within a single province, 
differences were aired by scholars representative of Mecca and Medina, 
Basrah and Kufah, or between Arabia and Iraq, Syria and Egypt. 
In constant, and usually acrimonious debates the scholars of the 
different centers deployed the teachings now attributed to their local 
‘pious forebears’ who had given as their authorities the names of 
prominent figures in their past who had originally settled in and, as 
governors or judges, Islamized their localities. These were the men 
who had brought to their instruction of the local populace, whether 

8 al-Farra’, Mdanl al-Qufan, 1:302. Both hadlths concede the genitive reading of 
“feet” yet signal movement away from the Qur’an if “feet” is read as genitive. 
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Muslim bom, or lately converted from the previous religions, their 
knowledge of the Qur’an and the oral instruction they had received 
direcdy or indirectly from the Prophet, or eye-witness accounts of 
the practice in his time. Attribution to named “authorities” is referred 
to as “sanad ,” “isnad,” “prop” or “support.” 

The rapid expansion of Islam alone does not account for all 
differences. The Muslims of the first century and a half had had to 
endure the major upheavals and dislocations we earlier referred to: 
assassination of caliphs, killing of relatives of the Prophet, the unruly 
conduct of the Khawarij, and repeated desecration of the holiest sites 
of Islam. All these trials had fanned the hatred many groups felt 
towards the Damascus rulers whose many achievements in the name 
of Islam were subsequently downplayed by those who looked on 
them or their memory with loathing. They had been accused of 
seeking to foist on Muslims the alien concepts of kingship and hered¬ 
itary monarchy. Widespread antipathy intensified the general atmos¬ 
phere of disillusion and disaffection, proving ideal for the reception 
of the propaganda of a further faction claiming the leadership on 
the basis of descent from the Prophet’s uncle, al-‘Abbas. This claim 
was strong enough in law to dupe those who dreamed of the restora¬ 
tion of “the Holy Family,” while appealing to others nursing accu¬ 
mulated grudges against the Syrian hegemony. With forces recruited 
in the Eastern provinces, the Abbasid party cautiously worked West 
until, with little difficulty, it toppled the unloved Umayyad regime 
that had maintained its power for some ninety turbulent years. The 
emphasis placed by the new regime on the illegitimacy of the 
Umayyads stimulated renewed examination of the springs of Islam 
in a pre-Umayyad “golden age” of the Medinan caliphate in the 
days of the “Companions of the Prophet.” 

The single-minded insistence of one group on Qur’an as primary 
source of faith and practice, contrasts with the reliance of Sunnis 
and Shi‘is on sources external to the Qur’an. Both alike cultivated 
teachings attributed to “the pious forebears.” For the Sunni, that meant 
the Prophet’s Companions, especially his successors, while, for the ShT'T, 
increasing infatuation with the concept of “the Holy Family” narrowed 
the scope of their Sunnah. We shall shortly enquire whether the 
Sunni concept became similarly narrowed. 

Rejection of the Medinan caliphate, 9 especially that of the hated 
Umayyad enemy, both of which had ‘usurped’ the place rightly ‘All’s, 


9 Rafd, whence rajidi, rawafid. 
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led the Shi'ah to document their beliefs from the Qur’an and teach¬ 
ings attributed to 'All, his male descendants and those few Companions 
of the Prophet who had risked and lost their lives to support 'All 
and his sons. These were their ‘pious forebears’ from whom alone 
the faith was discoverable. Political considerations had engendered 
deep-seated mutual rancor, which had not failed to leave its imprint 
on developing Islamic scholarship. That the development was grad¬ 
ual, one-sided, and non-synchronous, is shown by one’s regularly 
finding the names of 'All amid those of his early descendants—to 
the Shi'ah, the sole legitimate imams 10 —in the isnads of Sunni schol¬ 
ars, on the same footing as those of Medinan and Umayyad caliphs, 
among a host of other of the Companions of the Prophet and their 
successors. The Shi'i scholars did not reciprocate this courtesy. 

Differing parties, created by political events, continued their mil¬ 
itary and intellectual hostilities. The need to justify to their follow¬ 
ers attitudes on disputed questions, or react to criticism from opponents, 
engendered irreconcilable theologies and competing source-theories. 
The flavor of one early dispute is conveyed in reports, which although 
ostensibly historical, were of academic origin. The Prophet is alleged 
to have declared “Never let me find any of you who, when reports 
from me concerning a command or prohibition that I have issued reach 
him, says, ‘I don’t know. I’ll follow what I find in the Qur’an.’” 11 
Insistence upon exclusively divine regulation implies rejection of extra- 
Qur’anic evidence, while defense of Sunnah appears to be thought 
to be best furnished by Sunnah. In the present case, the “pious fore¬ 
bear” is the Prophet. 

The literatures appearing in the second century show that, in the 
first half of the century, Qur’an commentary and discussions on reli¬ 
gious practice and law were already far advanced. One observes 
unanimity on a range of basics in most branches of what we may 
call the “religious and civil law,” although only on generalities. There 
is consensus that one must pray, fast, pay tax, perform pilgrimage, 
but, on the details, the widest disagreement prevailed. Participants 
in these discussions recognized that their standpoints remained regional. 
Anas had served the Prophet from boyhood until the Prophet’s death, 
following which he had settled at Basrah, where his name became 
a byword with scholars accumulating proofs for the Sunnah. On a 
later visit to his former home in Medina, Anas rose following a meal 

10 Frequently used synonym of khalifah (caliph), but with more religious overtones. 

11 al-Shafi'i, al-Risalah, 1:15, 32, and 5. 
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to perform the wudu\ “What’s this, Anas” his fellow-guests teased 
him, “some Iraqi custom?” 12 

Incessant labors by countless anonymous scholars had resulted in 
statements on law and theology that reflected differences natural in 
widely separated centers and in increasingly hostile sects. Most schol¬ 
ars good-naturedly tolerated then, accepting that different traditions 
had evolved in different regions, based on reports from the succes¬ 
sors of the several founders of the first regional congregations. Scholars 
countenanced disagreement, if hoping to convince each other by 
offering interpretations of each other’s differing evidence. 13 Occasionally, 
however, one notes that the tone can become sharper. Contemplating 
the accumulating evidence for the views and practices of “the pious 
forebears,” 14 the more critical felt obliged by recent political devel¬ 
opments to scrutinize more keenly than before the beliefs of those 
from whom they gleaned their information. Early works in the dis¬ 
ciplines of Qur’an commentary, biography, law and the rest show 
many instances of mere “I have heard”, “ We are told”, “It is said”, 
and the like. 15 Events had, however, destroyed trust. One Basran 
scholar is represented as advising his colleagues to ponder “from 
whom they accepted their religion. Before the upheaval, men had been 
trusting of each other, but, after it, had begun to ask their infor¬ 
mants to name their sources, and accepting the reports of the Sunnis.” 16 
“Who told you that?” marks the beginning of the isnad, without 
which no hadith is acceptable. Precise identification of informants 
began to be demanded and, once introduced, isnad blossomed into 
a complete science. The names of the informants had to be known 
and their political and theological affiliations considered and, as with 
witnesses in court, their moral and social reputations probed. “We 
made such close enquiries that they supposed we were sounding out 


12 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’, edited by Muhammad Fu’ad c Abd al-Baql (Beirut: 
Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmlyah, n.d.), 1:25-28 \Taharali, tark al-wudu’ mimma massat al-nar\. 

13 Compare al-ShaffT, Ikhtilcif al-hadith (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-kutub al-thaqafiyah, 1985). 

14 As in the tide of Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybanl, Kitab al-hujjah ‘ala ahl 
al-Madmah (Beirut: c Alam al-kutub, 1405/1985). 

15 Balagham, kana yuqal, qila are commonplace in works on all subjects. 

16 Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, Sahih, edited by Muhammad Fu’ad c Abd al-Baql (Beirut: 
Dar al-fikr, 1983), 1:15 [bab fi anna al-isnad min al-dxn\\ A very popular saying, com¬ 
pare Khatlb al-Baghdadi, al-Kijayah fi ‘ilm al-riwayah, edited by Flashim al-NadwI, 
Muhammad Taha al-Nadwi, et al. (Hayderabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyah, 
1357/1938), 121-3 for a list of Companions, Successors and even sectaries. The 
list includes Anas b. Sirin and Muhammad b. Sirin, dual resolution of simple ‘Ibn 
Sirin’, a common phenomenon. 
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the man’s merits as potential in-law.” 17 These procedures took time 
to develop and, when they had, restrictions had to be placed on the 
zeal of critics. It is surprising to learn how many celebrated names 
in the history of Sunnah are assigned to this or that theological or 
political grouping later considered ‘undesirable’. 18 Sunni scholars were 
constrained when challenged, to claim that they refrained from accept¬ 
ing information from known activists for non-approved groups and 
looked with disfavor on reports from men if they reflected favorably 
on their known aberrant views. 19 It also began to be noticed that 
even the most distinguished scholars of recent times had not rou¬ 
tinely named their sources. Gaps were seen in many an isnad, with 
intermediate links lacking. 20 Some scholars even seemed to give their 
informants names other than those by which they were usually 
known, 21 while others were content to accept information from “all 
and sundry.” 22 Caution in handling such reports was advised, unless 
it could be shown that similar reports had been recorded by others 
of equal or superior repute. The axiom appeared that reports from 
several transmitters were “safer” than those of a single scholar, 23 
although, if the individual were one of the major figures whose reports 
were not normally countered by those of equal reputation, it was 
deemed safe to rely on them. 24 Despite the hazards attendant on the 
use of the hadith, by the end of the second century, the Muslims 
congratulated themselves on the efficacy of this instrument of knowl¬ 
edge of which no previous culture had had the benefit, nor of the 
security provided by the safeguards of the tests applied by the expert 
critics. 25 Since the very beginning of Islam, they had been warned 
by the Companions and even by the Prophet 26 that people would 
attempt to smuggle fabrications into the literature, but the acuity of 
the experts was a match for any such attempt. 27 By long study the 

17 Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 93—a treasure house of discussions on all aspects 
of use or non-use of isnads. 

18 For one list, Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 125. 

19 Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 116 and 160. 

20 al-Shah‘r, al-Risalah, 1:63-64, and Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 384ff. 

21 al-Shafi'r, al-Risalah, 1:52-53, and Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 355ff. 

22 Muslim, Sahih, 1:10—11 [ al-nahy ‘an al-hadith bi-kulli ma samfa\. Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
al-Kifayah, 91.' 

23 al-Shafih, al-Risalah, 1:40. 

24 Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 86. 

25 Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 36. 

26 Abu Dawud, Smart, 2:125. 

27 Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 36-37. 
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critics had developed an instinct by which no forgery, however sub¬ 
tle, could escape. 28 

Transmitters were formed into a hierarchy. At the apex stood per¬ 
sons as to whose religious and social conduct, truthfulness and excel¬ 
lence of memory suspicion had never been voiced. Men of this 
caliber, whose qualities were asserted rather than demonstrated, it 
was presumed, would have applied the same standards they demanded 
of themselves in those from whom they accepted information. 29 The 
difficulty here arises that the critics exhibit the widest variation in 
their assessments of the transmitters on whom they comment. 30 

An incidental debate about whether, in the earliest generation, 
hadlth had, or had not been recorded in writing 31 does not indicate 
that written records were recent. Reference to writing and corre¬ 
spondence is sufficiently frequent in the sources to support a con¬ 
clusion that men who had preserved the Qur’an in writing were 
capable of preserving other matter in the same way. Rather, it was 
lingering suspicion of the traps awaiting students of unpointed and 
unvowelled texts 32 that underlay the demand of the critics that, where 
any informant delivered reports from his own or another’s book, he 
must demonstrate that he had heard his informant and had memo¬ 
rized every item in the book before reciting from it. 33 That was how 
the Qur’an texts had been preserved. 

Opponents of the Sunnah movement pointed with glee at the 
inadequacies of the supposed safeguards. They charged the Sunnah 
scholars with incompetence, or at times, illiteracy. One of them had 
solemnly recited from “Seventy-seven” in a text attributed to Sufyan 
and Shu'bah; 31 others mentioned “a man’s backside” for “the rear 
pommel of the saddle”. 35 Hadlths were reported from eminent trans¬ 
mitters who, on hearing themselves quoted, insisted that they were 


28 Referred to as dhawq. 

29 al-Shafi'i, al-Risdlah, 1:52-53. 

30 See al-Shaybam, Kitdb al-hujjah, passim ; al-Shaffi, Ikhtilaf al-hadith, passim and 
his other polemical writings. 

31 ‘Abd Allah b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi, Sunan al-Darimi (Cairo: Dar al- 
mahasin, 1966), bab man lam yara kitabat al-hadith and bab man rakhkhas fi kitabat 
al-hadith.-, Khatib al-Baghdadi, Taqyid al-‘ilm, edited by Yusuf ‘Ishsh (Damascus: Dar 
ihya’ al-sunnah al-nabawiyah, 1974). 

32 Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kjfayah, 163, layufti al-nds sahafi wa-la yuqri‘u-hum mushafi. 

33 al-Shafil, al-Risahh, 1:51. 

34 ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutaybah, Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith (Cairo: Matba'at 
Kurdistan al-‘ilmlyah, 1326 [1908]), 12-13. 

35 Ibn Qutaybah, Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, 12—13. 
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hearing them for the first time. 36 They were not exempt from mem¬ 
ory failure. Assured that they had transmitted those hadlths, they were 
later heard declaring: “Zayd informed me from me that ‘Amr had 
informed me . . .”. 37 

Clear, indispensable criteria to govern transmission were com¬ 
mended in the oldest surviving monograph on the handling of reli¬ 
giously significant or legally sensitive reports in deriving the law. 38 
The work dates only from the end of the second century. It focuses 
chiefly on two questions: justification of the use of non-Qur’an mate¬ 
rials as legal sources and techniques for removing from the law mat¬ 
ter not generally agreed. The aim was to formulate a supra-regional 
law applicable to all Muslims. Recognizing the circularity of using 
Sunnah to vindicate Sunnah against those who insisted that the 
Qur’an be seen to be the exclusive source of Islamic law, while argu¬ 
ing against those who still clung to teachings attributed to their local 
pious forebears, ShafiT tried to convince both groups that it is the 
Qur’an that imposes upon every Muslim an obligation to accept 
whatever the Prophet has been reported as commanding. Qur’an 
verses directed at compelling the Prophet’s contemporaries to adhere 
to Muhammad’s every demand, as he struggled to create and pro¬ 
tect a political organization as the vehicle of a religious institution, 
were amassed to convince second century Muslims. 39 Prophet re¬ 
ports must be accepted as sole arbiter in all matters. Ruhngs reported 
from Muhammad are the rulings of God. 40 Verses declaring the 
Qur’an to be authentic revelation are diverted to refer to hadiths from 
the Prophet. 41 Determined defense of the Sunnah leads to several 
important conclusions, as the Qur’an’s insistence on the Prophet’s 
role leads to a novel emphasis on the uniqueness of reports from 
Muhammad. He had been granted in matters of belief and legisla¬ 
tion a status granted to none of his contemporaries. Information 
reported from the Prophet’s Companions or their Successors, is 


36 Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 138 and 381. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr al- 
Humaydt, al-Musnad, edited by Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub, 
1382), 78,225. 

37 Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 223. al-Shafi'I, al-Umm. (Bulaq, 1321-4), 6:274. 

38 al-Shafi‘r, al-Risalah fi usul al-jiqh. 

39 Qur’an 53:2—3: Muhammad does not speak from whim; this really is divine 
revelation. Qur’an 10:15: I do but follow what is revealed to me. Qur’an 59:7: 
Whatever the Prophet gives, accept; whatsoever he denies you, that accept. 

40 Hukmu-hu hukmu-hu, al-Shafif, al-Risalah, 1:14-15. 

41 al-Shafi‘r, al-Risalah, 1:14. 
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thereby cast into a subordinate role. Given statements purporting 
to have came down from the Prophet, amid overwhelming volumes 
of conflicting reports from other pious forebears, those from the 
Prophet must be accorded priority. 42 Sunnah means only Sunnah of 
the Prophet. Reports from his contemporaries retain value only in 
the absence of reports from the Prophet. Should they coincide with 
Prophet reports, reports from Companions are redundant. 43 Any that 
conflict with Prophet reports must be rejected, or at best, used as 
evidence that the Companion in question had been absent on some 
business or other and the scholar should then conclude that that 
Companion had not heard the Prophet report. 44 The Qur’an pro¬ 
claimed that it was the perennial revelation cast into Arabic to make 
it intelligible to those it addressed. 45 It charged Muhammad with the 
further duty of interpreting its texts. 46 No other could fulfill this task, 
since no other had been granted global command of the entire lan¬ 
guage. 47 The entire Arabic-speaking population has this total knowl¬ 
edge, although no individual has. 48 The entire collective of Sunnah 
scholars possess the entire Sunnah, although no individual has. When 
Sunnah experts agree, they are therefore incapable of error. 49 Correct 
interpretation of Qur’an texts is the prerogative only of language 
experts, but under the guidance of Sunnah experts. A further con¬ 
sequence of the selection of verses of service to his theory of the 
Sunnah was ShafiT’s conviction that, although on occasion treating 
of different topics, both Sunnah and Qur’an were of divine inspi¬ 
ration. 50 There are two divine revelations: one to be recited in the 
ritual prayers and one not to be recited in the ritual prayers. 51 

The most delicate aspect of Shafi'i’s analysis of these twin sources 
concerned the relation of Sunnah to Qur’an. As divine revelations, 
they could never be in real conflict. 52 The Sunnah he divides into 
three categories. 53 Sunnah that expresses rulings in precisely the same 


42 al-Shafi‘1, al-Risdlah, 1:17. 

43 al-Shafi‘1, al-Risahh, 1:58-59. 

44 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risdlah, 1:34. 

45 Qur’an 12:2, 13:37, and 42:7. 

46 Qur’an 16:44—usually taken to refer to Muslims. That is at least questionable. 

47 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risdlah, 1:8. 

48 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risahh, 1:65. 

49 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risahh, 1:65. 

50 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risahh, 1:7 and 16. 

51 al-Shafi‘1, al-Umm, 7:271. 

52 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risdlah, 22, 28, 33, and 75. 

53 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risahh, 1:7 and 16. 
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terms as the Qur’an. Sunnah that provides details of rulings expressed 
in the Qur’an in outline. The Qur’an is clear on the obligation to 
pray, fast, pay taxes and perform the pilgrimage. Only the Sunnah, 
however, demonstrates when, how often, precisely how and by whom 
the rulings are to be observed and who, if any, is exempted from these 
obligations. For all details of the correct performance of religious 
duties upon which depends divine reward, Muslims need the instruc¬ 
tions found only in the Sunnah of the Prophet. They need even 
more the instructions found only in the third class of Sunnah on 
matters unmentioned in the Qur’an, yet covered by the Qur’an’s 
general injunctions to obey Muhammad in all things. 54 Qur’an 5:6, 
for example, might require, in the case of the feet, what it requires 
in the case of face and hands: washing; or what it requires in the 
case of the head: wiping. It could require this of all who rise to 
pray, but the Sunnah shows that those who were ritually pure when 
they donned footwear are not required to wash the feet before pray¬ 
ing. They may wipe over their footwear. 55 This is to cast the Qur’an, 
as reports from Companions have already been cast into a position 
of subordination to the Sunnah. 

The Qur’an imposes amputation of the hand for theft. 56 The 
Sunnah shows the Prophet doing so, only for goods taken from under 
cover and whose value/price exceeds quarter of a dinar? 1 The Qur’an 
imposes 100 lashes for sexual misconduct, but states that the muhsan 
slave-girl incurs half the penalty of the free muhsan female. 58 The 
Qur’an excludes slaves from the full penalty. Shafi'T cites two reports: 
When questioned about a slave-girl who is not muhsan, the Prophet 
ruled that for misconduct, she should be flogged. If she repeats the 
offence, she should be flogged, but after a third offence, she should 
be sold. 59 In his second report, the qualification “ muhsan ” is absent. 
The Prophet ruled that the slave-girl who commits misconduct and the 
offence is proven, should be flogged. 60 Noting that the Prophet did not 
mention stoning Shaffi states that the Muslims are unanimously of 
the view that no slave is stoned. 61 As, in the report, “ muhsan ” does not 

54 al-Shafi c r, al-Risalah, 1:7 and 16. 

55 al-Shafi‘r, al-Risalah, 1:12 and 33. 

56 al-Shafi c r, al-Risalah, 1:12. Qur’an 5:38. 

57 al-Shaffr, al-Risalah, 1:12. 

58 Qur’an 24:2 and 4:25. 

59 al-Shafi'i, al-Risalah, 1:21. 

60 al-Shafi'i, al-Risalah, 1:21. 

61 al-Shafi c r, al-Risalah, 1:21. Slaves lack the qualification of liberty. 
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occur, the term which does occur at Qur'an 4:25, must refer to Muslim 
slave-girls. The root refers to a ‘barrier’ and Islam is a barrier to 
sinful conduct. Further, the Sunnah shows the exclusion of the free 
non-virgin offender from the Qur'an’s flogging penalty and hence 
its restriction to the free virgin offender. 62 “Had these rulings been 
based solely on the Qur'an, the amputation would have to be applied 
to every thief and the flogging to every single instance of sexual 
misconduct.” 63 

Here, and in similar discussions, a key word in the Qur'an pas¬ 
sages, muhsan, was clearly unintelligible to the scholars. The legal sun¬ 
nah , mere remnants of ancient efforts to understand the Qur'an, has 
obscured what may have been the original sense by setting up unnec¬ 
essary conflict between the revelation and a derivative set of docu¬ 
ments. Challenged on the term muhsan, ShafiT argues that it is 
versatile. 64 Used of armor, or fortification, it means “protection.” 65 
Used of humans, it can apply to the protection offered by Islam, or 
by the spouse in a consummated marriage, or by personal liberty, by 
close supervision in the home, or to chastity. 66 Not mentioned in his 
list is the application of the same term to females seized in war 
whose marriage to heathen husbands is allegedly dissolved by their 
capture, an interpretation derived from inability to comprehend fur¬ 
ther use of the term in yet another Qur'an context. 67 

Khariji scholars are reported as dismissing with scorn the con¬ 
cession to wipe one’s boots and the stoning penalty. 68 Both are sim¬ 
ply contrary to the Qur'an rulings. ShafiT’s general defense of the 
Sunnah where the Qur'an is silent, even more where the Qur'an is 
not silent, based on verses not relevant to that issue, indicates an 
awakened interest in the Qur'an in the discussions on sources. Re¬ 
definition of Sunnah as “Sunnah of the Prophet,” the pious fore¬ 
bear par excellence, to the disadvantage of Sunnah of other pious 
forebears, testifies to the intensity of the contemporary debates on 
the hadith within the Sunni scholarly community. 69 


62 al-Shafi‘I, al-Risdlah, 1:23. 

63 al-Shafi‘I, al-Risdlah, 1:13. 

64 al-Shafi‘1, al-Risahh, 1:23. 

65 al-Shafi‘i, al-Risdlah, 1:21. 

66 al-Shafi‘I, al-Risdlah, 1:21. 

67 Qur’an 4:24. al-ShafiT, al-Umm, 4:184. 

68 Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabn (Teheran, 1970), ad Qur’an 
5:6, 4:15-16, and 24:2. 

69 The best analyses of the debates remain those of Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim 
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Questioned as to his view of the statement traced to the Prophet: 
“Compare what reaches you from me with the Qur’an; if it agrees 
with it, I have said it; if it does not agree with it, I have not said 
it.’ Shafi'T dismisses the hadith on isnad grounds. “It has never been 
transmitted by any man whose reports are acceptable to the schol¬ 
ars.” 70 Nevertheless, it is clearly aimed at rulings that departed from 
those of the Qur’an. 

Aware of misbehavior on the part of many transmitters, Shafi'T 
states merely that that had not been the style of those from whom 
he received his information. 71 He deplores the propensity of some 
to grasp at and transmit hadiths of incomplete isnad, especially such 
as chance to chime with the views they advocate. 72 Aware that some 
hadiths are not what they purport to be, he applies the rule devel¬ 
oped in critical circles that transfers moral responsibility from the 
recipient of a hadith to the informant. 73 Not being able, nor indeed, 
required, to examine the human heart, one judges by the forum 
externum in trusting to the good faith of those who transmit to one, 
as long as a formal isnad is provided. 74 

Schacht noted that Shafi'T’s edifice of argument collapses on the 
question of the penalties for sexual misconduct. 75 The Khawarij 
observed that stoning is not the clarification of flogging while wip¬ 
ing is not washing and boots are not feet. 76 The fact that before the 
appearance of Shafi'T, the stoning penalty was upheld by the major¬ 
ity of scholars, SunnT and ShT'T alike, doomed the objections of the 
few who sought to dismiss stoning from the law. Shafi'T’s mentor, 
Malik, tried to identify the source of stoning. The claim that it 


Studies (Muhammedanische Studied), edited by S.M. Stem, translated by C.R. Barber 
and S.M. Stem (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1971), vol. 2; and Joseph 
Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959). 

70 al-ShafiT, al-Risdlah, 1:32. The content of these hadiths is unstable. Compare, 
Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 450: “There will reach you conflicting hadiths', what 
agrees with Qur’an and my Sunnah, is truly from me. What disagrees with Qur’an 
and my Sunnah is not from me at all.” This is a version used by al-Tabari with 
an isnad to Abu Hurayrah. 

71 Tadlis, falsification of the isnad in its lower reaches is recent. al-ShafiT, al- 
Risdlah, 1:52-53. 

72 al-ShafiT, al-Risdlah, 1:64. 

73 Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushayri, Sahih Muslim, edited by Muhammad Fu’ad 
‘Abd al-Baqi (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1983), 1:8-9 [tab wujub al-nwayah an al-thiqat wa- 
tark al-kadhdhabin ]. 

74 al-ShafiT, al-Risdlah, 1:53. 

75 Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 15. 

76 al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, ad Qur’an 5:6, 4:15—16, and 24:2. 
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originated in “the book of God” puzzled him. The hadlths he knew 
left him undecided whether “Book of God” referred to Torah, Qur’an 
or Sunnah. His hadiths refer to all three. 77 Part of his material involved 
the caliph 'Umar’s supposed hesitation to insert into already com¬ 
plete Qur’an texts the “wording” of the “stoning-verse” which he 
averred had been revealed to Muhammad, taught by him to his cir¬ 
cle and recited by them all in the ritual prayers. 78 Muhammad had, 
on occasion, publicly applied the penalty and, in this, he had been 
followed by his successors. 'Umar admitted that his hesitation sprang 
not from doubt but from fear of public reaction. Comparable reports 
are conveyed in the oldest surviving works of prophet-biography and 
in Qur’an exegesis, 79 but, in this case, mention of stoning is obvi¬ 
ously a mere guess. The case of stoning represents an instance of 
desirable, but unattempted interpolation into the Qur’an. Several 
commentaries on the Qur’an locate a supposed hint at a stoning 
penalty in Qur’an passages harshly critical of Jewish scholars for 
ignoring ordinances of the Torah. 80 There survives, however, an alter¬ 
native interpretation of this section, which finds here a veiled refer¬ 
ence to the talion. 81 Muhammad had allegedly been approached to 
decide on disputes involving differential application of rules govern¬ 
ing revenge and blood-wit. In both instances, he was commanded 
in the Qur’an to judge on the basis of what had been revealed. The 
commentators read this: “on the basis of what has been revealed [to 
you].” 82 This interpretation has, at least the merit that the continu¬ 
ation of the passage does mention the Torah regulations on revenge. 83 

Both Goldziher and Schacht concentrated on scholarly differences 
to which they traced differences of hadith. The former’s brilliant 


77 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta', 2:826-827 \Hudud, hadd al-zina\. 

78 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’, 2:826-827 \Hudud, hadd al-zina\. 

79 Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawiyah edited by Mustafa al-Saqqa, Ibrahim al- 
Abyadi, and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shalabr. (Cairo, 1355/1936), 2:213-215. Muqatil b. 
Sulayman al-Balkhl, Tafsir Muqatil ibn Sulayman, edited by ‘Abd Allah Mahmud 
Shihatah, (Cairo: al-Hay‘ah al-misrlyah al-‘ammah li-al-kitab, 1989), 1:474-475. 

89 Qur’an 5:41-50. 

81 Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Tafsir al-Tabari, Jami’ al-bayan ‘an 
ta’wil ay al-Qur’an li-Abi Jafar Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari 224-310 h, edited by 
Mahmud Muhammad Shakir and Ahmad Muhammad Shakir (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1374 /1954 j, 10:352. Compare, al-Tabari, 'Tafsir, 10:327-328. 

82 Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, ad Qur’an 5:41-50, where “[to you]” is erro¬ 
neously incorporated with the wording of the verse. This is followed by “in the 
Book, that muhsan and muhsanah are both to be stoned.” 

83 Qur’an 5:45. 
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analyses demonstrated the political, sectarian and theological rival¬ 
ries from which so many bewildering differences had resulted. He 
discussed also the significance of the fundamental clash between 
“authority” ( isnad ), and reason (ray), or the opinio of qualified experts. 84 
A weakness in his approach may be, however, his failure to note 
that behind the contempt for the hadlth shown, for example, by the 
Mu'tazilah, (intellectual heirs to the priority of the Qur’an source 
principle of the Khawarij), lay a fear that the hadlth, of undeniably 
human origin, and marked by so many signs of incompetence and 
superstition, threatened to come between the Muslims (and the poten¬ 
tial convert) and the intended meanings of the Qur’an. 85 

Building on Goldziher’s findings, Schacht examined the significance 
of Shafi'fis role, demonstrating the regional or sectional background 
of those he had opposed and, with penetration and insight, advanced 
methods of isnad analysis. His weakness was a tendency to underes¬ 
timate the importance of the Qur’an, more particularly, the con¬ 
nection between interpretations of the Qur’an and their contribution 
to the Sunnah, as that had been understood in the pre-Shafi'! age. 
He failed also to note, as Abbott and Sezgin had argued, that isnad 
was not invariably appeal to persons. It applied equally to the writ¬ 
ings of earlier scholars. 86 The vocabulary of the hadlth experts, with 
their insistence on samd 3 , actual audition, has obscured what should 
have been highlighted, that is, the role of written works and the 
wide use that had been made of them. 87 Unconvincing also is Schacht’s 
linking the hadlths “presumably to popular or official actions” in the 
late Umayyad period. 88 That resulted from the inability to follow the 
isnad past about the year 100 A.H. back into the first century. But 
dating the isnad is not the same as dating the content of the hadlths. 
Schacht’s handling of the caveat attributed to Ibn Sirin as marking 
the genesis of the isnad is especially inept, 89 matched only by his 
treating the reports on the ‘variant reading’ of Qur’an 4:24, attrib¬ 
uted to Ibn Mas'ud, Ibn ‘Abbas and Ubayy, as “historical” infor¬ 
mation enabling him to conclude that it “presumably” pointed to 

84 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2:78ff. 

85 Ibn Qutaybah, Ta’vml mukhtalif al-hadlth, 9. 

86 Acceptance of the wide use of writing in hadlth and tafsir fields should be kept 
separate from acceptance that the writings are traceable in their present form to 
their putative authors. 

87 Khattb al-Baghdadi, al-Kfayah, 164ff. 

88 Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 190ff. 

89 Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 37. 
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on ancient Arab institution, since “sanctioned and regulated in the 
Qur’an.” 90 I have argued elsewhere that the stoning-“verse” was an 
instance of desired, but unattempted interpolation into the Qur’an 
texts, as the mut c ah, “temporary” marriage theme was an instance of 
attempted, but unsuccessful interpolation. 91 

Goldziher had viewed the so-called “variant rulings” as originating 
at a stage when the Muslims were still attempting to establish and 
stabilize the texts of their Qur’ans. 92 It is the very nature of these 
“readings” that, on the contrary, demonstrates that a fixed, if skele¬ 
tal text existed, on which all sects and parties agreed. To read any 
unpointed Arabic text, one must first determine the meaning. Although 
recognizing also that the ‘readings’ marked the earliest phase in an 
emerging exegesis of the texts, 93 Goldziher did not pursue the function 
of any reading that consisted of an attempted interpolation. Nor did 
either Goldziher or Schacht appreciate that “variant” readings attrib¬ 
uted to “the pious forebears” are themselves hadiths to be treated 
with the same critical reserve which they brought to their assessment 
of other classes of hadith. More importantly, neither took any account 
of the remarkable class of hadith on which general unanimity obtained 
despite their obvious conflict with the Qur’an text, such as those on 
the stoning penalty. The explanation of agreement is not of less 
importance than the explanation of disagreement. 

Extrapolation from the Qur’an vocabulary to construct narratives 
as an aid to interpretation, is a key feature of the early exegeses. 
The technique, known as ta c yin, the identification of what has been 
left unnamed in the Qur’an, 94 enabled the commentators to discourse 
learnedly on the topics, the dates and the persons involved in “sit¬ 
uations” ( asbab ) 95 that had supposedly led to the revelation in the 
lifetime of the relevant prophet. Reports on the asbab transmitted 
from the Companions were regarded as reports from the Prophet, 
since information of that type could not have been arrived at by the 
exercise of reason. The topics treated involve world history, espe- 


90 Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 266ff. 

91 John Button, The Collection of the Qur’an (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1977), 180 and 182. 

92 Goldziher, Die Ruhtungen der islamischen Koranauslesung: an der Universitdt Upsala 
gehaltene Olaus-Petri-Vorlesungen (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1920), 1-54. 

93 Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslesung, 1-54. 

94 Ta c yin al-mubham. 

95 Asbab al-nuzul. 
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daily the stories of Muhammad’s predecessors in the prophetic office, 
a particularly rich vein of narrative. The Qur’an does not lack tan- 
talizingly brief allusions to personalities of both Old and New Testa¬ 
ments and other old literatures that call out for supplementation to 
amuse and instruct the faithful in the mosques. The Prophet had en¬ 
couraged the people to transmit reports from him and from the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel, 96 an injunction to which popular preachers responded 
in fullest measure, their fertile imaginations drawing their materials 
from the rich folklore and superstitions of the region with no thought 
of restricting themselves within the confines of revealed texts. To the 
most skilled storytellers the Muslims were indebted for knowledge of 
much more than the Qur’an divulged. This type of material, vouched 
for by accompanying isnads, could be exploited to bulk out the 
swelling masses of detail on the life of the Prophet from which schol¬ 
ars of the law or theology could select information relevant to their 
special disciplines. The skillfully constructed tales form much of the 
charm of the old commentaries, where they weave seamlessly in and 
out of the texts, compensating for the disjointedness and abrupt 
switches of the Qur’an passages to provide a smooth, continuous 
narrative which, in capable hands can demonstrate imagination, high 
literary talent and the capacity to instruct, thrill, edify and entertain. 
They do not, however, add much to the understanding of the texts. 

It had been ta c yin that uncovered, for example, what the rabbis 
had striven to conceal: the mention of the coming of the Prophet 
Muhannmad and the stoning penalty for adultery 97 which had both 
formed part of the revelation to Moses, of which the Qur’an was 
the reformed continuation. 

Serious scholars might disapprove of the unregulated excesses of 
the popular preachers and deplore their unskilled handling of the 
isnad, but grudgingly tolerated what they could not suppress. However, 
the extravagant, highly colored details of the marvels of the sensuous 
delights that await the Muslims in Paradise or the frightful horrors 
prepared in Hell for non-Muslims, in which the popular storytellers 
excelled, encouraged their avid listeners to virtue and deterred many 


96 Abu Da’ud al-Tayalisi, Manhat al-ma‘bud, edited by Ahmad c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Banna al-Sa‘atI (Cairo: Munmyah, 1372/1952), 2:124. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
al-Humaydl, al-Musnad, edited by Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami (Beirut: c Alam al- 
kutub, 1382), no. 1165. 

97 Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, 1:480-482. Note that in this context, reference 
is made to “the Book and the Sunnah.” 
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from doubt and sin. 98 Their exotic tales held great public appeal and 
on balance probably did litde damage, but rather were conducive 
to the moral and ethical education of the masses. Strict isnad disci¬ 
pline was not insisted on. 

The most respected of the later commentators might argue that 
much of this stuff was idle, that God had not commanded this class 
of knowledge, that acceptance of it or ignorance of it were neither 
relevant, nor, indeed, necessary for one’s fate in the Hereafter, yet 
his own voluminous anthology of the commentaries of earlier gen¬ 
erations, many still not otherwise available to modern scholars, is 
crammed with what he regarded as popular vanities. He insisted, 
however, that what touched upon doctrine or law must be intro¬ 
duced by an acceptable and unbroken isnad 

Accidence, lexicography and syntax are prominent concerns of the 
old exegetical studies. In many cases, and not only in the earliest, 
the explanations offered can be seen to have resulted from mere 
guesswork. Linguistic studies advanced rapidly during the second cen¬ 
tury mainly in the Iraqi centers of Kufah and Basrah. Vocabularies 
on various themes of Arab life, the camel, horse, sword, lance, the 
plants of Arabia and so on, were compiled with the aid of tribal 
informants as keys to the cultivation and comprehension of the great 
corpus of tribal poetry being eagerly collected. Among the major 
treasures of early philological labors is the dictionary of the Omani 
scholar, al-Khalil 100 and the systematic grammar of one of his stu¬ 
dents, Sibawayhi, including a section on Phonetics. 101 To the growing 
literature on the Qur’an, these researches added the Majaz, (usages) 
of the Qur’an of Abu ‘Ubaydah 102 and the Ma'am, (meanings of the 
Qur’an), of al-Farra’ 103 which present the comments of mature philol¬ 
ogists on the lexical, grammatical and syntactical aspects of the lan¬ 
guage of the Qur’an, and of a number of the “variant” readings. 
Their studies were used, criticized and furthered by al-Tabari in his 
encyclopedic commentary. 104 This great work contains, in addition, 


98 Tarhib wa-targhib. 

99 al-Tabari, Tafm, 1:87. 

100 al-Khalil b. Ahmad, Kitab al-‘Ayn, edited by Mahdl al-Makhzumi and Ibrahim 
al-Samarra’I (Baghdad: Dar al-rashid, 1980-1985). 

101 Abu Bishr ‘Amr b. TJthman Sibawayhi, al-Kitab (Bulaq, 1316 A.H.). 

102 Abu Ubaydah Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna al-Tayml. Majaz al-Qur’an, edited by 
Muhammad Fu'ad Sezgin (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, [1954-62]). 

103 al-Farra J , Ma c am al-Qur’an. 

104 al-Tabari, Tafsir. 
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the commentaries of a host of first and second century authors 105 
such as Muhammad b. Ishaq, compiler of an early life of the Prophet, 
and the commentaries attributed to Ibn 'Abbas and the circle of 
younger men who circulated within his orbit at Mecca and Iraq: 
'Ata’, Tawus, 'Ikrimah, Mujahid, 106 Sa'id b. Jubayr and several oth¬ 
ers. Al-Tabari discusses also the comments of those active in the 
derivation of the law, Iraqi and Arabian, up to and including al- 
Shafi'i. The influence of the latter’s source-theory is evident in al- 
Tabari’s outline program. This shows him retreating somewhat from 
al-Shafi'fs position on sources to formulae that had become the sta¬ 
ple of the classical period of Islamic scholarship. From a declaration 
linked to the name of Ibn 'Abbas and connected with the interpre¬ 
tation of Qur’an 3:7, Tabari states: 107 Interpretation of the Qur’an 
has three aspects. Matters there is no means of knowing, God hav¬ 
ing reserved that knowledge to Himself. Matters God reserved to his 
Prophet which there is no means of knowing other than from instruc¬ 
tions Muhammad provided. Matters that are known from the Arabic 
language, as used in speech or verse, where interpretations are accept¬ 
able only if they do not depart from those of the Companions of 
the Prophet, the caliphs, their successors and the Muslim learned. 108 

The scholar stakes his claim to ‘possession’ of the reading of the 
Qur’an texts and their interpretation, as heir to the Prophet and the 
pious forebears. 109 The Muslim learned are the arbiters of valid hadith, 
their consensus guarantees that validity since their consensus ( ijma ’) 
is incapable of error. 110 


105 Heribert Horst, “Zur Uberlieferung in Korankommentar at-Tabaris,” ^eitschrift 
der Deutschm Morgenlandischen Gesellschajt 103 (1953): 290-307. 

106 Mujahid Abu al-Hajjaj b. Jabr al-TabiT al-Makki al-Makhzuml, Tafsir, edited 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tahir Muhammad al-Suratl (Qatar, 1976). 

107 Qur’an 3:7. The crux centers upon the word wa-al-rasikhurv, if co-ordinate 
with preceding mention of God, then the scholars know the ta’wll, if nominative 
to the following verb ‘say’, then none can know the ta’ml but God. al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, 1:75-76. 

108 al-Tabari, Tafsir, 1:92-93. 

109 What applies to the interpretation, applies equally to the ‘reading’ of the texts. 

110 “It is, in my view, not permissible to ‘read’ this otherwise, on account of the 
unanimity of the Readers and the interpreters among the pious forebears and their 
successors. One may not raise objections to what they are unanimous on, by men¬ 
tioning the view expressed by one capable of forgetfulness or error.” al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, 1:542. 
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CONFLICTING IMAGES OF LAWGIVERS: 
THE CALIPH AND THE PROPHET 1 SUNNAT 
‘UMAR AND SUNNAT MUHAMMAD 

Avraham Hakim 


Following the work of Goldziher and the research of the scholars who 
further developed his ideas such as Schacht and others, this article 
explores the Islamic tradition (,hadlth) as texts that reflect the ideas 
and the beliefs of the Muslim scholars who produced and circulated 
them. These ideas and beliefs, conceived in the first era of Islam 
and shaped by various influences, were projected backwards in time 
in order to provide them, by means of chains of transmitters ( isnads ), 
with the authority of the people considered by the Muslim com¬ 
munity to be the founders of Islam. 

The ultimate spiritual, moral and religious authority in Islam, who 
came to be identified and recognized by the community as its founder 
and lawgiver, is the Prophet Muhammad. He is considered to be 
the founder of the oral law, the Sunnah, which regulates the believer’s 
everyday life. This law is referred to in the Islamic tradition as sun¬ 
nat rasul Allah or simply as sunnat Muhammad. 

Yet, other figures, the companions of the Prophet ( sahabah ), came 
also to be recognized in the Islamic tradition as authorities and law¬ 
givers. It is not unusual for companions of the Prophet to be credited 
with a sunnah of their own. Thus, Abu Bakr, together with ‘Umar, 
is credited to have a sunnah , and the Prophet is said to have urged 
the believers to abide by it, saying: “Follow the example ( iqtadu ) of 
those who will come after me, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” 2 In other tra¬ 
ditions we find expressions like “ sunnat Abl Bakr al-rashidah al-mahdiyah ” 
(i.e., Abu Bakr’s rightly-guided sunnah), 3 or “ sunnat Abl Bakr aw ‘Umar 


1 This article is based on a chapter of my Ph.D. thesis entided: ‘“Umar b. al- 
Khattab and the Image of the Ideal Leader in the Islamic Tradition,” under the 
supervision of professor Uri Rubin. 

2 Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Musnad (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, n.d.), 5:382. 

3 ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi Shaybah, al-Kitab al-musannaf fl al-ahadtth 
wa-al-athar , edited by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Shahin (Beirut: Dar al-kutub 
al-‘ilmiyah, 1995), 6:189 (30559). For the term “Rashid Mahdt,” see: E.W. Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole (London: Williams and Norgate, 
1863-93; Reprinted Beirut, 1980), r shd. 
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aw ‘Uthman aw ‘Alt' (i.e., the sunnah of each one of the rashidun, the 
four rightly-guided caliphs). 4 Morever, the Islamic tradition frequently 
refers to sunnat ‘Umar, the topic of this article. 

This brings to question whether there was a conflict in early Islam 
between Muhammad’s authority and the authority of others. This 
issue was raised by Crone and Hinds in their God’s Caliph, in which 
caliphal law is set up against prophetic law. The authors’ thesis is 
that while the caliphs, beginning with the Umayyads, saw themselves 
as the sole lawgivers of the Muslim community, calling themselves 
and being addressed as “the caliphs of God” ( khulafa’ Allah), the 
Muslim scholars maintained that the sole lawgiver is Muhammad, and 
therefore in their view the caliphs were only successors of the Prophet 
(; khulafa’ rasul Allah). Crone and Hinds listed the caliphs who were 
addressed, especially in the court poetry, as caliphs of God beginning 
with ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, the third successor to the Prophet. 5 As for 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the second successor, he was “classified” by 
the authors as the “mouthpiece” of the Muslim scholars, and therefore 
could hardly be involved in a conflict of authority with the Prophet. 6 

This article aims to identify and describe some traditions that deal 
with conflicts of authority in early Islam between the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad and his most domineering and formidable successor, ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab, especially regarding their images as founder of the Sunna. 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the second rightly guided ( rashidi) caliph, is 
often portrayed in the Islamic tradition as a primordial instigator 
and initiator of the revelation of several Qur’anic verses. According 
to several traditions, ‘Umar is supposed to have formulated an opin¬ 
ion on his own or behaved differently from other people, and God 
confirmed this opinion or behavior by revealing Qur’anic verses. 
These verses came to be known as muwafaqat ‘Umar, the agreements 
of ‘Umar (with God). This status is an important aspect of his image 
as an ideal leader privileged with God’s grace. Yet, ‘Umar’s religious 
and moral authority includes not only his role in shaping the content 
of the Holy Book (i.e., the written law) but also his role as a founder 
of the oral law, the Sunnah. 


4 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzaymah, SahTh ibn Khuzaymah, edited by 
Muhammad Mustafa al-A'zamt (Beirut: al-Maktab al-islami, 1975), 2:359 (1465). 

5 Crone, Patricia and Martin Hinds, God’s Caliph: Religions Authority in the First 
Centuries of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 43-57. 

6 Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 22. 
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More than any other companion of Muhammad, 'Umar is priv¬ 
ileged with traditions portraying him as the sole model by whom to 
abide. This is evident from an utterance attributed to the famous 
exegete Mujahid b. Jabr (d. between 100/718 and 104/722): “When 
people differ on any issue, look for 'Umar’s doing and abide by it” 
( fa-niuru ma sancfa 'Umar fa-khudhu bi-hi ). 7 A similar saying is attrib¬ 
uted to 'Amir al-Sha'bi (d. 103/721 between 109/727). 8 

One may ask why Mujahid or al-Sha'bi did not refer to the supe¬ 
rior model of the Prophet and chose that of 'Umar instead. A likely 
answer is to be found in traditions where 'Umar is portrayed as the 
only companion whose status as founder of the Sunnah set him up 
as a competitor to the Prophet himself, considered to be the most 
natural founder of the Islamic law. 

Thus, a thorough analysis of the material related to 'Umar as 
founder of the Sunnah may add a new dimension to his image, 
shaped as the ultimate religious and moral authority by the early 
Islamic tradition. 


I. One opposed to the other: Farewell sermons 

'Umar and the Prophet are portrayed in farewell sermons attributed 
to each one of them, as founders of opposite sunnahs. Close to their 
deaths, and after having performed a last pilgrimage to Mecca, both 
are said to have delivered a farewell sermon. In these sermons, both 
delivered to the Muslims their moral and religious last will. 

Muhammad delivered his sermon at the height of the hajj where 
he established the ritual ceremonies and bade the believers farewell 
(,hajjat al-wada c ). 9 There are several versions of this sermon. 10 The cir¬ 
culation of these many versions points to the possibility, as already 


7 Ibn Hanbal, Kitab fada’il al-sahabah, edited by Wasly Allah b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-ris&lah, 1983), 1:266 (349). 

8 Ibn Hanbal, Kitab fada’il al-sahabah, 1:264 (342). 

9 The Prophet is said to have uttered on this occasion: “Learn from me the rit¬ 
uals of your pilgrimage, for I might not meet you again after this year.” See Ahmad 
b. al-Husayn b. ‘Alt al-Bayhaql, Kitab al-sunan al-kubra. (Beirut: Dar al-ma‘rifah, 
1978-80), 5:125 (9307). 

10 Muhibb al-Dtn al-Tabari gathered many versions of this sermon. See Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd Allah Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, Hajjat al-Mustafa, edited by Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Karlm al-Qadl (Cairo: Dar al-hadlth, 1988). See also Uri Rubin, “The 
Great Pilgrimage of Muhammad. Journal of Semitic Studies 17 (1982): 241-260. 
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pointed out by Goldziher, that the sermon was fashioned after different 
interests in the generations after the Prophet’s death. 11 Be it as it 
may, the Islamic tradition considered this sermon as the last will and 
testament of Muhammad. Ibn 'Abbas is said to have uttered on this 
occasion: “By God, this (sermon) is indeed his last will and testa¬ 
ment to his ummah ( wasiyatu-hu ila ummati-ki).” 12 

In all the versions, after completing each section of his sermon, 
the Prophet is said to have raised his hands skywards and asked: 
“O God, did I deliver accurately” (. Allahumma , hal ballaghtu )? By doing 
so, it is believed that Muhammad was asking God to witness that 
his words were delivered to the believers with clarity and fluency for 
all to understand. Because of this sermon the last pilgrimage of the 
Prophet is called hajjat al-balagh in Ibn Ishaq’s Sirah, 13 the pilgrimage 
where things were delivered accurately. 

The section relevant to the Sunnah is found in one of the ver¬ 
sions of the Prophet’s sermon, in which he said: “I leave in yours 
hands something very clear, by which if you abide you will never 
err, the Book of Allah and the Sunnah of His Prophet.” 14 

As for the last sermon of 'Umar, it is transmitted in a tradition 
with a Hijazi isnad 15 on the authority of Sa'id b. al-Musayyab (d. 
94/713). The Sunnah issue is raised by 'Umar when he uttered: 
“Indeed, I established the sunan for you, instituted the ordinances 
and led you to a clear path. . . unless you deviate with the people 
right or left ( qad sanantu la-kum al-sunan wa-faradtu la-hum al-fara’id. .. ilia 
an tamilu bi-al-nas yaminan wa-shamalari).” 16 

It is worth noting that in 'Umar’s sermon not a word was said 
about the Book of God or about the Sunnah of the Prophet. This 


11 See Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies (Muhammedanische Studied) edited by S.M. 
Stem, translated by C.R. Barber and S.M. Stem (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1971), 1:71-72. 

12 Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari, Hajjat al-mustafa, 91. 

13 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, al-Strah al-nabawtyah, edited by Mustafa al-Saqqa, 
Ibrahim al-Abyarl, and 'Abd al-Hafiz ShalabI (Beirut: Dar al-khayr, 1995), 4:191. 

14 Ibn Hisham, al-Slrah al-nabawiyah, 4:191. 

15 Yahya b. Sa'id al-Ansarl (d. between 143/760 and 146/763)—Sa'id b. al- 
Musayyab (d. 94/713). 

16 Mus'ab b. ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayrl, Min hadith Mufab b. ‘Abd Allah al-^jubayn (Ms. 
Chester Beatty 3894/2), 54a; Abu Zayd ‘Umar b. Shabbah, Tarikh al-Madxnah al- 
munawwarah. edited by Fahlm Muhammad Shaltut (Mecca: Dar al-turath, 1979), 3:872. 
See also Muhammad b. Sa'd, Kitub al-tabaqat al-kubra (Beirut: Dar sadir, 1975), 
3:334; Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Naysaburl al-Mustadrak ‘ala al-sahlhayn, edited 
by Mustafa ‘Abd al-Q_adir ‘Ata (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmlyah, 1990), 3:98 (4315). 
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is totally opposed to the Prophet’s sermon where both the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah of Muhammad are mentioned. In their stead, ‘Umar 
mentioned the sunnah and the ordinances that he himself established 
and said nothing more. 

We have, therefore, two opposed situations: in one, ‘Umar is por¬ 
trayed as the only source of the religious and moral authority, while 
in the other, the Prophet is considered to be the highest source of 
this authority. It is likely that the earlier layer is the one centered 
on ‘Umar. However, this layer did not find approval within the Islamic 
community, which preferred to enhance the image of the Prophet 
Muhammad as the main axis around which the Muslim law revolves 
and crystallized during the first/seventh century. 


II. One instead of the other: the mut'ah issue 

The stress between the images of Muhammad and ‘Umar as founders 
of the Sunnah is expressed not only by the fact that both are cred¬ 
ited with a sunnah of their own, but also, and especially, by the fact 
that, more often than not, the sunnah of ‘Umar undoubtedly clashes 
with that of the Prophet and, ultimately, abolishes it. The clearest 
example of this can be found in the following traditions dealing with 
the mufah issue. 

II. 1 What is mut'ah? 17 

Mufah is a “pleasure, enjoyment or gift,” 18 meaning here a legal con¬ 
cession in a religious practice. The Islamic tradition deals with it in 
two instances: mut c ah of hajj, pilgrimage, and mut c ah of marriage. 

Mufah of hajj grants the Muslim believer the concession to combine 
the short pilgrimage to Mecca, the ‘umrah, with the full one, the hajj 
itself. By practicing mufah , the believer performs the rites of both 
pilgrimages in one trip to Mecca, instead of having to travel twice 


17 The mufah issue has been researched in detail by Gribetz and many of the 
traditions quoted here have been discussed by him, although for a different pur¬ 
pose. See Arthur Gribetz, Strange Bedfellows: mufat al-nisa’ wa-mnfat al-hajj: A Study 
Based on Sunni and ShTl Sources ofTafslr, Hadlth and Fiqh (Berlin: K. Schwartz, 1994). 
And see also: W. Heffening, “Mut'a,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1954-), 7:757a. 

18 See Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (sup.), m t c . 
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to the holy city in order to perform the rites of the two kinds of 
pilgrimage separately. The combination of ‘umrah and hajj is achieved 
in the following way: The believer enters the state of sanctity ( ihram ), 
performs the ‘umrah first and completes all its rites, then, returns to 
a state of hill (non-sanctity). Immediately after this, he renews the 
state of sanctity and starts performing the rites of the hajj. 

Permission to combine ‘umrah with hajj is said to be validated by 
Qur’an 2:196: “When you are secure, then whosoever enjoys the 
Visitation until the Pilgrimage, let his offering be such as may be 
feasible.” 19 However, Muslim scholars differed on the best way, if 
any, to combine ‘umrah with hajj. 

As for the mut‘ah of marriage, it grants the Muslim the concession 
to marry a woman and have a conjugal life with her for a limited 
time agreed upon in advance, after which he pays her a sum of 
money, also agreed upon in advance. This concession is said to be 
validated by Qur’an 4:24: “Such wives as you enjoy thereby, give 
them their wages apportionate; it is no fault in you in your agreeing 
together, after the due apportionate.” However, this verse is supposed 
to have been abrogated ( mansukh ), because the concession had been 
granted to the believers in times of stress, when the Prophet was alive. 

II.2 Imposing the abolition of mut'ah 

The stringency attributed to ‘Umar in many legal issues is also ex¬ 
pressed in traditions which portray him as fiercely opposing the prac¬ 
tice of mut‘ah and totally abolishing both its kinds. His ruling in this 
matter is included in various traditions, one of which is formulated 
succinctly. In this tradition, circulated either with a Madam isnad 20 on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Umar or a Basri isnad 21 on the authority of Abu 
Qulabah al-Jarmi (d. between 104/722 and 107/726), ‘Umar ruled: 
“There were two kinds of mut‘ah in the time of the Prophet. I hereby 


19 All Quranic translations are quoted from A.J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1995). 

20 Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795)—Naff (d. 117/735-119/738)—Ibn ‘Umar. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Salamah al-Tahawi, Sharh ma‘ani al-athar, edited by Muhammad 
Zuhrt al-Najjar and Muhammad Sayyid Jad al-Haqq (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub, 1994), 
2:146 (3686). 

21 Hammad b. Zayd (d. 179/795-796)—Ayyub al-Sakhtiyam (d. 131/748)—Abu 
Qulabah (d. between 104/722 and 107/726); Hushaym (d. 183/799)—Khalid al- 
Hadhdha’ (d. between 141/758 and 142/760)—Abu Qulabah. Sa'id b. Mansur, 
Sunan (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyah), 1:218-219 (852-853). 
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prohibit them and punish whomever practices them, mufah of hajj 
and mut c ah of marriage (mufatari kdnata c ala c ahd rasul Allah wa-ana 
anha ‘ an-huma wa-u c aqib ‘ alay-hima, mufat al-hajj wa-mut c at al-nisa' ’).” The 
abolition of mut c ah is described in yet another tradition, circulated 
with a Basri isnad 22 on the authority of the companion Jabir b. c Abd 
Allah who said: “We practiced two kinds of mut c ah in the time of 
the Prophet, ‘Umar prohibited us to proceed, and indeed we stopped 
(tamatta c nd ‘ala c ahd al-nably mufatayn, fa-nahana ‘Umar fa-ntahayna)” P 
In these traditions, the abolition of the two kinds of mut c ah imposed 
by ‘Umar is accepted without any objection whatsoever, which demon¬ 
strates his absolute authority as founder of a sunnah of his own. He 
is portrayed as considering himself empowered to impose law, and 
by doing so, to abolish a law that was in practice at the time of the 
Prophet. 


II. 3 Arguments: The abolition of the Qur’an 

The abolition of mut c ah is argued in a tradition circulated with another 
Basri isnad 24 on the authority of the companion Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah who 
relates that the companions used to practice mut c ah with the Prophet. 
Upon coming to power, ‘Umar delivered a sermon in which he said: 

The Qur’an is the Qur’an and the Prophet is the Prophet. Two kinds 
of mufah were in practice when the Prophet was alive, mufah of hajj 
and mufah of marriage. As for the first, you must separate hajj from 
c umrah, and by doing so, you will perform the rites of both in a more 
perfect way. As for the second, I prohibit it and will punish whomever 
practices it. 25 

The argument given here by ‘Umar for the abolition of mufah refers 
only to the mufah of hajj. The gist of this is that ‘Umar wished for 
the believers to perform complete rites for each kind of pilgrimage. 

The expression uttered by ‘Umar “the Qur’an is the Qur’an” alludes 
to the idea that the abolition of mufah comes to put an end to the 


22 Abu Nadrah, Malik b. al-Mundhir (d. between 108/726 and 109/728)—Jabir 
b. ‘Abd Allah. 

23 Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 3:356 and 363; Abu ‘Awanah Ya'qub b. Ishaq al- 
Isfara’Inl, al-Musnad, edited by Ayman b. ‘Arif al-Dimashqi (Beirut: Dar al-ma‘ri- 
fah, 1998), 2:345 (3376). See also al-Tahawi, Sharh ma‘anl al-athar, 2:144 (3672). 

24 Hammam b. Yahya (d. between i63/779 and 164/781)—Qatadah b. Di'amah 
(d. 117/735)—Abu Nadrah—Jabir. 

25 Tahawt, Sharh ma c dm al-athar, 2:144 (3671). 
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validity of a concession granted by the Qur’an itself. Thus, 'Umar 
is portrayed as having the authority to impose a new sunnah which 
abrogates a Qur’anic sunnah practiced by the Prophet. In fact, 'Umar 
is considered as authorized to abolish the validity of the Qur’an. 

'Umar’s expression “The Prophet is the Prophet”, seems to allude 
to the idea that since the Prophet was no longer alive, it was incum¬ 
bent upon the caliph himself to promulgate laws of his own and 
that these laws abrogate the Prophet’s laws. 

The predominance of Basn isnads might point out that both kinds 
of mut c ah were commonly practiced in these parts of Iraq, where the 
Shfah had a great influence. It seems that these traditions were cir¬ 
culated by scholars opposed to the practice of mut'ah in order to 
block this Shi'i influence, even by means of what might be per¬ 
ceived as contradiction of the Qur’an and the Sunnah of the Prophet. 

II.4 Imposing two visits to Mecca: the mut'ah of hajj 

In other traditions, dealing specifically with the mut c ah of hajj, 'Umar 
provides more arguments for abolishing this kind of mut c ah. A tradition 
to that effect is circulated with a Syrian isnad: Yunus b. Yazid (d. 
159/776)—al-Zuhn (d. 124/742)—'Ata’ al-Khurasam (d. 135/753- 
753)—Sa'id b. al-Musayyab. It is related that 'Umar delivered a ser¬ 
mon in which he abolished the muPah of hajj. He pointed out that 
it was preferable for the believers not to perform the rites of ‘umrah 
in the month of the hajj, so that the rites of both pilgrimages were 
performed in a more complete way. 'Umar went on saying: “I forbid 
you to practice the mut c ah even though the Prophet practiced it and 
I with him ( wa-inni anha-kum c an-ha wa-qad fa c ala-ha rasiil Allah wa- 
fa c altu-ha ma c a-hu). 26 

The basis of 'Umar’s argument for prohibiting the mut c ah of hajj is 
his will to impose on the Muslims two visits to Mecca instead ofjust 
one, and by doing so, to emphasize their religious fervor. 'Umar is 
not hindered by the fact that his ruling in this matter contradicted a 
practice performed by the Prophet, a practice he himself once held. 

This tradition also serves another purpose. Its Syrian isnad. may 
hint to the reservations of some circles in Syria of the first/seventh 


26 Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isfaham, Hilyat al-awliya’ wa-tabaqat al-aspya’ (Beirut: 
Dar al-fikr, n.d.), 5:205-206. 
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and early second/eighth centuries about the depreciation of the sanc¬ 
tity of Mecca by the Umayyads. 27 The presence of al-Zuhri as a trans¬ 
mitter of a tradition that enhances the sanctity of Mecca and urges 
believers to visit it, counters other traditions transmitted by al-Zuhri 
to the effect that Mecca has no preference over Jerusalem. 28 

II.5 Opposition to ‘Umar’s ruling 

In spite of 'Umar’s authority, portrayed as absolute in the above 
traditions, other traditions show that the abolition of the mut‘ah met 
a fierce opposition. This suggests that 'Umar’s absolute authority was 
not accepted by all circles of the Muslim community. This opposi¬ 
tion is revealed in traditions in which 'Umar is accused of abolish¬ 
ing, on his own accord, a practice that was performed at the time 
of the Prophet and explicitly sanctioned by the Qur’an. 

In a tradition circulated with a Basri isnad, 29 the companion 'Imran 
b. Husayn reports: “The Prophet performed ‘umrah with his family 
on the tenth of Dhu al-Hijjah [that is, the month of the hajj\ . No verse 
was revealed to prohibit this and the Prophet did not prohibit it 
until his death. And then came a man who ruled on his own accord 
whatever he wished ( fa-afta rajul bi-ra’yi-hi ma sha’). 30 

In a different version, 'Imran b. Husayn said: “We practiced mufah 
{tamatta‘nd) with the Messenger of God and a verse was revealed to 
that effect. The Prophet died without prohibiting it and no verse 
was revealed to abrogate it. And then a man came and said things 
on his own accord whatever he wished”. 31 The tradition of 'Imran 
b. Husayn is included also in Qur’anic exegesis. 32 


27 For which, see Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 1:44-48. 

28 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 1:44-45. And see M.J. Kister, “‘You Shall Only Set 
Out for Three Mosques’: a Study of an Early Tradition,” Le Museon 82 (1969): 
173—96. See also A.A. Duri, “al-Zuhri: a Study of the Beginnings of History Writing 
in Islam,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 19 (1957): 1-12; Michael 
Lecker, “Biographical Notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri,” Journal of Semitic Studies 41 
(1996): 21-63. 

29 Mutarraf b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 95/713-714)—‘Imran b. Husayn. 

30 Abu ‘Awanah, al-Musnad, 2:344-345 (3372). 

31 Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 4:429; al-Tahawt, Shark Ma‘dm al-Athar, 2:143 (3669). 

32 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Hatim Muhammad al-Razi, Tqfstr al-Qur’an al-‘agim, 
edited by As‘ad Muhammad al-Tayyib (Mecca and Riyadh: Maktabat Nizar Mustafa 
al-Baz, 1997), 1:314 (1793). 
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The man in question is identified by scholars as 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab, 33 and the result is that 'Umar is accused of having abol¬ 
ished on his own opinion a practice validated by the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah of Muhammad. The emphasis is put on the fact that 
God Himself never abrogated the mut c ah verse by another verse 
(; nasikh ), and that the Prophet died without abolishing that practice. 
All this means that 'Umar’s ruling is nothing but a bid'ah sayyi’ah, an 
unacceptable and forbidden arbitrary innovation. 

Yet, one can wonder why it is that 'Umar was not named explicitly 
in these traditions, and a vague term, rajul, a man, was used instead. 
It is not likely that 'Umar’s name was omitted out of disrespect. A 
possible answer could be that when these traditions were circulated, 
'Umar’s image as an ideal leader was so deeply rooted that any 
objection to his authority would have to be raised very carefully. 


II.6 Ibn ' Umar’s reservation 

In other traditions, reservations about 'Umar’s ruling are attributed to 
none other than his son, ‘Abd Allah b. 'Umar (d. 73/693). A tradition 
to that effect is circulated with a Madam isnad. 34 'Umar’s grandson, 
Salim b. 'Abd Allah, reports that his father, 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar, 
was asked by a Syrian about the mufah of hajj and he replied that 
it was perfectly alright ( hasanjamll ) to practice it. But then the Syrian 
commented that 'Abd Allah’s father, 'Umar, abolished it. Ibn 'Umar 
rebuked the man saying, “Woe to you! Even if my father abolished 
it, what should I follow, my father’s ruling or God’s injunction?” The 
Syrian replied, “God’s injunction.” Ibn 'Umar sent the man away. 35 

However, in spite of his disassociation from his father’s ruling, Ibn 
'Umar is said to have found a justification for it, hinting that his 
father did not rule arbitrarily. The tradition to that effect is circu- 


33 Abu al-Q_asim Khalaf b. c Abd al-Malik b. Bashkuwal, Ghawamid al-asma’ al- 
mubhamah, edited by c Izz al-Din ‘All al-Sayyid and Muhammad Kamal al-Din ‘Izz 
al-Din (Beirut, ‘Alam al-kutub, 1987), 2:856 (312). 

34 Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768)—al-Zuhrl—Salim b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 106/724-725)— 
Ibn ‘Umar. 

35 al-TahawI, Shark ma'am al-athar, 2:142 (3665); Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Barr, al-Tamhid lima ft al-Muwatta 3 min al-ma‘am wa-al-asamd, edited by Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1999), 3:580-581. See also 
Abu Ya‘la Ahmad b. ‘All al-Mawsill, al-Musnad, edited by Husayn Salim Asad 
(Beirut: Dar alMa‘mun li-al-turath, 'l986), 9:341-342 (5451). ’ ‘ 
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lated with a mixed isnad, 36 again on the authority of Salim b. c Abd 
Allah. Ibn 'Umar was asked about the mufah of hajj and he staunchly 
supported it. When people commented that his father ruled differently, 
he explained that his father wished to separate ' umrah and hajj so 
that Muslims visit the Ka'bah not only in the pilgrimage month, 
that is, more than once in their lifetime. 37 Ibn 'Umar went on explain¬ 
ing that people understood this as a sweeping injunction and imposed 
unjust punishments on whoever practiced mufah , while God permitted 
it and the Prophet practiced it. When people pressured him, Ibn 
'Umar replied, “The Book of God will be the judge between us; by 
whom is it worthier to abide, the Book of God or 'Umar.” 38 

Ibn 'Umar’s explanation is that his father’s ruling on mufah was 
misunderstood. It was no more than a recommendation, which did 
not intend in any way to abolish mufah, and so remained in accor¬ 
dance with the Qur’an and the Sunnah of the Prophet. It should 
have been understood that by prohibiting mufah, 'Umar was express¬ 
ing his wish to protect the Ka'bah as the essential religious site and 
to preserve Mecca as the focal pilgrimage center, where the believers 
would undertake more than one visit. It stands to reason that in the 
background of this tradition, like in the one discussed above, ties the 
struggle between Mecca with its Ka'bah and other religious centers 
outside Arabia. 

In a different version circulated with a similar isnad, Ibn 'Umar 
replied to the people who did not understand how he could oppose 
his father’s ruling on the one hand and still try to justify it on the 
other hand: “By whom is it worthier for you to abide, the Sunnah 
of the Messenger of God or the sunnah of 'Umar ( afa-rasul Allah ahaqq 
an tattabfu sunnata-hu am sunnat c Umaf)T ’ 39 

When his explanation and justification were not understood, Ibn 
'Umar rejected his father’s sunnah and supported the Prophet’s Sunnah 
as the ultimate law by which people should abide. As a loyal com¬ 
panion of the Prophet and a model scholar, his ruling had to con¬ 
form with that of Muhammad and not with that of his father, the 
caliph. Whereas in the former versions Ibn 'Umar set up his father’s 
ruling as opposing the Qur’an, this last version recognizes the existence 


36 ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/826)—Ma'mar b. Rashid (d. 155/770)^1-Zuhn-Salim. 

37 For this, see: Tahawi, Shark rm‘dm al-athar, 2:148. 

38 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Tamhld, 3:581; Bayhaqi, Kitdb al-sunan al-kubra, 5:21 (8657). 

39 Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 2:95. 
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of two sunnahs, the Sunnah of the Prophet and that of 'Umar, and 
focuses on the clash between the two. Ibn 'Umar’s final reply reflects 
the supremacy of the Prophet’s image as founder of the Sunnah over 
that of 'Umar. 

II.7 Between Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn al-Zubayr 

A fierce opposition to 'Umar’s ruling on the mut‘ah is to be found 
in traditions describing a heated dispute between 'Urwah b. al- 
Zubayr, who supported the abolition of mut c ah , and Ibn ‘Abbas, who 
supported its practice. 

The dispute is described in a tradition circulated with a Basri 
isnad . 40 ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr wonders how could Ibn ‘Abbas permit 
the mut c ah when Abu Bakr and ‘Umar prohibited it. In his defense, 
Ibn ‘Abbas replied: “By God, if you do not stop, God will punish 
you. I transmit to you on the authority of the Messenger of God 
and you (dare) transmit to us on the authority of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar 
(; nuhaddithu-kum c an rasul Allah wa-tukaddituna c an Abl Bakr wa- c Umar)T Hl 
In this story Ibn ‘Abbas abides completely by the legacy of the 
Prophet and rejects the authority of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. He rec¬ 
ognizes the Prophet as the highest source of the religious and moral 
authority, and none of the caliphs who ruled after him. 

A different version of this tradition is circulated with a mixed 
isnad.* 2 Ibn Abi Mulaykah (d. 117/735-736) reported that Ibn ‘Abbas 
was told that ‘Urwah was criticizing him for permitting the mufah 
practice, thus opposing Abu Bakr and ‘Umar who had prohibited 
it. Ibn ‘Abbas admonished his opponent saying: “Woe to you! What 
is preferable in your opinion? To abide by Abu Bakr and ‘Umar or 
by the Book of God and the ruling the Prophet formulated for [the 
benefit of] his companions and his ummah ?” To which ‘Urwah coun¬ 
tered, saying: “They [i.e., Abu Bakr and ‘Umar] knew better than 
you and I what is in the Book of God and what is the ruling of 
the Prophet.” Ibn Abl Mulaykah went on commenting: “‘Urwah 
indeed defeated ( khasama) Ibn ‘Abbas.” 43 

40 Ayyub al-Sakhtiyam—‘Abd al-Razzaq—Ma'mar b. Rashid. 

41 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Tamhld, 3:579-580; ‘All b. Ahmad b. Hazm al-Andalusi, 
Hqjjat al-wada\ edited by Abu Suhayb al-Karml (Riyadh: Dar al-afkar al-dawliyah, 
i998), 353. And see for a different version: Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 1:337. 

42 Muhammad b. Himyar (Himst, d. 200/815 816) ■ Ibrahim b. ‘Ablah (Syrian, 
d. between 152/769 and 153/770)—Ibn AbiMulaykah (Meccan). 

43 Abu al-Qasim Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-awsat, edited by 
Mahmud al-Tahhan (Riyadh: Maktabat al-ma‘arif, 1985), 1:42 (21). 
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This version provides more details concerning the positions of the 
two opponents. Evidently, both agreed on the value of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah of the Prophet. They differed however, on a point 
of interpretation: While Ibn 'Abbas was of the opinion that the 
Qur’an permits mufah, as is clear from the fact that the Prophet 
practiced it, 'Urwah argued that the prohibition imposed on it in 
the days of the first two caliphs represented the most accurate inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Ibn ‘Abbas, portrayed as 
an authority by himself on Qur’anic exegesis, countered by saying 
that the interpretation of the caliphs was in contrast with the evi¬ 
dence of the Qur’an and the Sunnah of the Prophet. Ibn Abi 
Mulaykah, who transmitted the dispute, was of the opinion that 
'Urwah was right, meaning that the ruling of the caliphs on this 
matter prevails. It seems natural that Ibn Abi Mulaykah, a favorite 
of the Zubayrids who was appointed by the rebel caliph ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr as a qadi (judge), sided with ‘Urwah, ‘Abd Allah’s 
brother, and rejected the interpretation of Ibn ‘Abbas. 44 

II.8 Rukhsah (Indulgence, concession) 

Other versions of the Ibn ‘Abbas-'Urwah dispute introduce an addi¬ 
tional argument which provides a legal foundation for ‘Umar’s ruling 
on the matter of mufah. It is claimed that in any case, the practice 
of the two kinds of mufah was not supposed to continue after the 
death of the Prophet, since it was a special indulgence or concession 
{rukhsah) granted by God to Muhammad alone, as a tribute to his 
superior merit. Later generations were not entitled to enjoy this spe¬ 
cial concession, which is one among others 45 that were granted to 
the Prophet and were no longer valid after his death. The mufah of 
hajj is indeed described as a rukhsah by the companion Abu Dharr 
al-Ghifan, who is said to have uttered that it was granted only to 
the companions of the Prophet and not to the later generations. 46 


44 See the biography of Ibn Abi Mulaykah in Ahmad b. ‘All b. Hajar al-‘Asqalam, 
Tahdhlb al-tahdhTb, edited by Sudqi Jamil al-‘Attar (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1995), 4:385-386. 

45 See Kister, “ ‘On concessions’ and Conduct: a Study in Early Hadith,” in 
Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society, edited by G.H.A. Juynboll (Carbondale 
and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1990), 89-107. 

46 Abu Dharr is supposed to have claimed: “The mufah was granted to us as a 
rukhsah and not to you” \innama kdnat al-mufah rukhsah la-nd la la-kum ]. See Abu ‘Awanah, 
al-Musnad, 2:337 (3345). See also: Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 2:95, where Ibn ‘Umar 
is portrayed as “ruling according to the rukhsah of the mufah which God revealed”. 
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The mut c ah of marriage is also described as a rukhsah granted to the 
companions and prohibited for the next generations. 47 

That the rukhsah argument was called in order to provide a foun¬ 
dation for ‘Umar’s ruling, is evident from another version of ‘Umar’s 
sermon on the mut c ah. This version is circulated with a Basri isnad. 48 
Abu Nadrah al-Mundhir b. Malik al-‘Abdi reported to the com¬ 
panion Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah on the Ibn ‘Abbas-'Urwah dispute over 
the mut'ah. Jabir commented that the companions did indeed prac¬ 
tice mut'ah with the Prophet, but when ‘Umar came to power, he 
delivered a sermon in which he said: 

God used to indulge his Prophet as much as he chose and on what¬ 
ever he chose to indulge and the Qur’an was revealed wherever it was 
revealed. As for you, you must complete your hajj and your ‘ umrah 
according to God’s injunction [variant: Separate your hajj and your 
‘umrah so that they are performed completely]. Do not marry women 
for a time agreed upon in advance any more. Whoever does marry 
for a time agreed upon in advance, I will condemn him to stoning. 49 

The expression of ‘Umar “God used to indulge {kana yuhillu) his Pro¬ 
phet as much as he chose to indulge” suggests that the mut'ah was 
granted as a rukhsah , although the term itself is not used explicitly. 
It is hinted that there were no foundations for the accusations against 
‘Umar by the likes of Ibn ‘Abbas and others who were not aware 
of the fact that the mut c ah practice was an indulgence granted to the 
Prophet and to his generation only. Indeed, in another version of 
this tradition, circulated with an identical isnad , ‘Urwah described 
Ibn ‘Abbas as “one of those people whom God afflicted with blind¬ 
ness in their hearts as in their sights because they gave rulings with¬ 
out knowledge”. 50 ‘Urwah is referring here to the fact that Ibn ‘Abbas 
was afflicted with blindness in his old age. 51 


47 ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam al-San‘am, al-Musannaf, edited by Habib al- 
Rahman al-A‘zami (Beirut: al-Maktab al-islaml, 1983), 4:502 (14033). 

4 ® Shu'bah b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776)—Qatadah b. Di'amah—Abu Nadrah. 

49 Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushayn, Sahih, edited by Muhammad Fu‘ad ‘Abd 
al-Baqi (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1983), 2:885 (1217). And see Abu Dawud Sulayman b. 
Dawud b. al-Jarud al-Tayalisi, Musnad Abl Dawud. al-Tayalisi (Reprinted in Beirut: 
Dar al-ma‘rifah, n.d.), 247-248 (1792); Abu ‘Awanah, al-Musnad, 2:339-340 (3354). 

50 Abu ‘Awanah, al-Musnad, 2:339 (3352). 

51 For which, see Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadl, Nakt al-himydn fl nukal al-umyan, 
(Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-jamaliyah, 1911; reprinted in Qumm: Manshurat al-shanf 
al-radl, 1413 A.H.), 175-182. 
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II.9 The Prophet prohibits 

However, even though the prohibition on mut'ah imposed by 'Umar 
remained valid and was agreed upon by all, the effort to protect the 
Prophet as the ultimate religious and moral authority was the one 
that prevailed in the end. This is evident from the fact that the pro¬ 
hibition on mut'ah was attributed finally to Muhammad himself. He 
is portrayed as the one on whose authority mut'ah was abolished in 
traditions quoted widely in the sahih. hadith recensions, that is, the 
canonical traditions. 52 In this manner, the merit for imposing the 
prohibition on mut c ah was taken away from 'Umar, and his fame as 
a founder of sunnah was diminished. 


III. One with the other: lashes to a drunkard 

The stress between the images of 'Umar and Muhammad as founders 
of sunnah is also evident in traditions where the Sunnah of the 
Prophet cohabits, side by side, with that of 'Umar. The example of 
this cohabitation is to be found in traditions related to the punish¬ 
ment imposed on al-Walid b. 'Uqbah b. Abi Mu'ayt, the half-brother 
of ‘Uthman b. 'Affan and the caliph’s governor of Kufah, for having 
served as leader (imam) of the prayer while in a state of drunken¬ 
ness. Eight men from Kufah witnessed before 'Uthman that al-Walid 
was drunk at the time of the prayer, and the caliph asked ‘All b. Abi 
Talib to inflict the regular punishment for this crime, flogging (even 
though, some versions portray ‘Uthman as reluctant to impose such 
a punishment on his half-brother). ‘All ordered his son, al-Hasan, 
to carry out the flogging. Al-Hasan refused to do so on the pretext 
that he was not involved in this matter and that the punishment 
should be carried out by a member of al-Walid’s family. ‘All did not 
yield and ordered his nephew, ‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far, to inflict the 
lashes. ‘Abd Allah started flogging while ‘All (or ‘Uthman in some 
versions) counted the lashes. When forty lashes were inflicted ‘All 
ordered his nephew to stop, saying, “The messenger of God used 


52 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari bi-sharh SahTh al-Bukhan (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1996), 10:130 
(5115); Muslim, SahTh, 2:1025 1028 (21 29). And see also ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 
11:67 (19927); Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 4:95. 
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to inflict forty lashes, Abu Bakr did likewise and 'Umar completed 
to eighty, and each is a valid sunnah (wa kullun sunnah). 33 

From 'All’s utterance, it is evident that the practice of forty lashes 
established by the Prophet and followed by Abu Bakr, and the prac¬ 
tice of eighty lashes established by 'Umar, 54 are regarded as equal. 
Permission is given to the community (or to its leader) to choose the 
practice it needs. 

However, in other versions, the tendency to portray the Sunnah 
of the Prophet as superior to that of 'Umar occurs again. In these 
versions, after pointing to the fact that the practice of the Prophet 
(forty lashes) is equal to that of 'Umar (eighty lashes), 'All goes on 
commenting that he himself prefers the Sunnah of the Prophet (wa- 
hadha ahabbu ilay-ya ). 55 

The fact that this version is the one chosen to be included in the 
canonical hadlth% 3& points out, here again, that the community came 
to consider Muhammad, more than anyone else, as the ultimate reli¬ 
gious and moral authority. 


IV. The Shi c i Tradition 57 

IV. 1 ' Umar deviates from the Sunnah of the Prophet 

As expected, the Shi'ah were very much aware of the traditions por¬ 
traying 'Umar as a founder of a sunnah of his own and they totally 
rejected it. They described 'Umar’s rulings as bida e (forbidden inno¬ 
vations) and accused him of opposing the rulings and advice of the 
companions in general and those of the Prophet in particular. 58 


53 On the behavior of all the participants, see Ahmad b. Yahya b. Jabir al- 
Baladhuri, Kitabjumal min ansab al-ashraf, edited by Suhayl Zakkar and Riyad Zirkll 
(Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1996), 6:142-145. And see also: c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannqf, 7:379 
(13545); Ibn Abl Shaybah, al-Kitab al-musannaf, 5:449 (28398); Ibn Shabbah, Tarikh 
al-Madinah al-munawwarah, 2:731-734. 

54 See Ibn Shabbah, Tarikh al-Madinah al-munawwarah, 2:731-734. 

55 al-Tayalisi, Musnad, 25; Ibn Hanbal, Kitab fada’il al-sahabah, 2:667-668 (1138); 
Abu ‘Awanah, al-Musnad, 4:15 (6334); 'All b. 'Umar al-Daraqutnl, Sunan, edited by 
MajdT b. Mansur b. Sayyid al-Shurl. (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyah, 1996), 3:(3434). 

56 Muslim, Sahih, 3:13331 (1707); Muhammad Shams al-Haqq 'Azlmabadl, ‘Awn 
al-ma‘bud shark Sunan Abi Ddwud (Beirut:'Dar al-fikr, 1979), 12:180 182 (4456). 

57 For various Shi'I attitudes towards the first two caliphs after Muhammad, see 
Etan Kohlberg, “Some ImamI Shi'I Views on the Sahaba,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam, 5 (1984): 162-67. 

58 Abu Muhammad al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Azdl al-Naysaburi, al-Idah (Beirut: 
Mu'assasat al-A'lami li-al-manshurat, 1982), 124-125. 
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The ShT'ah never hesitated when choosing between 'Umar’s rul¬ 
ings and those of the Prophet, and their general rule on this mat¬ 
ter is formulated as such: “It is worthier to abide by the Sunnah of 
the Prophet than by that of 'Umar ( sunnat rasul Allah awla an tuttaba ' 
min sunnat'Umar ).” 59 Ultimately, the Sunnis themselves embraced this 
principle, but only after a conflict between 'Umar’s image and that 
of the Prophet. 

IV.2 The Shi‘i controversy 

Two early Shi'i scholars expressed clearly the total rejection of the 
sunnah of Umar: al-Fadl b. Shadhan (d. 260/873-874) in his al-Idah 
(“The Clarification”) and Abu al-Qasim ‘All b. Ahmad al-Kufi (d. 
circa 350/961) in his al-Istighathah fi bida c al-thalathah (“Searching for 
salvation from the innovations of the three [first caliphs]).” The two 
scholars purported to document all the forbidden innovations of the 
first three caliphs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and 'Uthman. To that end, 
they carefully pondered Sunni hadlths, especially the canonical ones, 
and chose traditions having to do with the rulings of the first three 
caliphs. They claimed to be able to “prove” that these riflings differed 
from the Prophet’s rulings and opposed them. By doing so, they 
strived to deprive these caliphs of their legitimacy, which meant that 
only ‘All is the legitimate successor to Muhammad. 

Over the centuries, Shi'i scholars refuted more and more of such 
Sunni traditions and produced works defaming the caliphs who ruled 
before ‘All. Such works include al-Sirat al-mustaqtm (“The Right Path”) 
of ‘All b. Yunus al-Bayyadi (d. 877/1472-1473) and the eleven 
volumes anthology al-Ghadir (which glorifies the Ghadlr Khum sermon 
where the Prophet is said to have appointed ‘All as his successor) of 
the twentieth century Shi'i scholar ‘Abd al-Husayn Ahmad al-Amim. 60 

In the introduction to his work, Abu al-Qasim al-Kufi claimed 
that the source of all the corruption that spread in Islam is to be 
found in “the innovations of these three people who were appointed 
to implement the laws of God after the death of His Prophet.” 61 


59 Ibn Shadhan, al-Idah, 104. 

60 c Ali b. Yunus al-‘Amilr al-Nabati al-Bayyadr, al-Sirat al-mustaqim ila mustahiqqi 
al-taqdim, edited by Muhammad Baqir al-Bahbudi (Tehran: al-Maktabah al- 
Murtadawiyah, 1384 A.H.). ‘Abd al-Husayn Ahmad al-Amlni al-Najafi, al-Ghadir fi 
al-kitab wa-al-sunnah wa-al-adab (Beirut: Dar al-haqq, 1994). 

61 Abu al-Qasim ‘All b. Ahmad al-Kufi, al-Istighathah fi bida’ al-thalathah (Sargodha: 
Ihqaq al-haqq, [1988]), 23. 
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The author dedicated a whole chapter to the various rulings of 
'Umar, some of which have been discussed above. He strived to 
refute these rulings by contrasting them with rulings on the same 
issues by the Prophet and by “his most loyal follower and successor,” 
'All b. Abi Talib. 62 

IV. 3 The mut'ah issue 

The mut'ah remains, even in the present days, one of the most disputed 
issues between Sunnis and Shi'is, especially regarding the mut'ah of 
marriage, but also the mut'ah of hajj. Both are permitted by the Shi'ah. 

The Shi'i tradition chastised 'Umar and quoted time and again 
the tradition in which he abolished the mut'ah, refuting it completely on 
the ground that it opposed the Qur’anic injunction and the Prophet’s 
ruling on the issue. 63 In fact, the Shi'is used the same arguments 
found in the traditions quoted above, where various people rejected 
'Umar’s ruhng. They aimed to “prove” that mut'ah was permitted and 
practiced by the Prophet and that 'Umar deviated from the right 
path of Muhammad. 64 

In order to put 'Umar to shame even more, the Shi'ah circulated 
a tradition to the effect that he abolished the mut'ah of marriage for 
personal reasons. The Shi'i Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) told 
his follower al-Mufaddal (or Muhammad b. al-Mufaddal) that 'Umar 
saw his sister 'Afra 5 bint al-Khattab nursing a newborn child. Upon 
asking her who the father of the child was, she replied that she mar¬ 
ried according to the mut'ah practice and that the agreed period of 
marriage was over. 'Umar, filled with anger, called the Muslims to 
gather in the mosque. There, he ordered the mut'ah abolished, even 
though he confessed that it was practiced in the times of the Prophet 
and Abu Bakr. Ja'far al-Sadiq wondered how no one present expressed 
any reservation about 'Umar’s ruling and no one told 'Umar that 
there was no other prophet after the Prophet Muhammad and no 
other book after the Book of Allah. 

This story is quoted in the work of the early 'Alawi scholar al- 
Khasibi (or, Khusaybi) (d. 334/945-946), 65 and found its way into 


62 Abu al-Qasim al-Kufi, al-Istighathah, 57-88. 

63 Ibn Shadhan, al-Idah, 199; Abu al-Qasim al-Kufi, al-Istighathah, 72. 

64 Ibn Shadhan, al-Idah, 197-201. 

65 al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khusaybl, al-Hidayah al-kubra (Beirut: Mu'assasat 
al-balagh, 1986), 423. 
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the collection of ShT'T traditions Bihar al-anwar recension as well. 66 

Ja'far clearly accuses ‘Umar of considering himself as a new prophet 
and his rulings as new revelations from Allah. However, one should 
take notice that nowhere in the sources, Sunni as well as ShiT, is 
there any other mention of a sister of ‘Umar called ‘Afrit’. 

To emphasize the nefarious influence of ‘Umar’s ruling on the 
mufah issue, the Shi‘ah accused ‘Umar of having directly caused the 
spread of prostitution (zina) in Islam by abolishing this practice. For 
this purpose, they quote on the authority of ‘All a tradition, found 
also in Sunni sources, to the effect that had ‘Umar not abolished 
mufah, young men would not have committed fornication ( lawla anna 
‘Umar naha c an al-mufah ma zana fityanu-kum hcfula"). 61 This must bring 
every believer to the conclusion that the sunnah of ‘Umar indeed 
infected Islam with moral and ethical corruption. 


V. Conclusion 

The portrait of ‘Umar as founder of the Sunnah, is but one frame 
of his overall image as the ideal leader in Islam. The shapers of this 
portrait provided ‘Umar with an authority that opposes, replaces or 
equals that of the Prophet. By doing so, they might not have been 
aware that they were setting it in conflict with the authority of the 
Prophet Muhammad. One explanation for this feature might be that 
at that time, the image of Muhammad as the ultimate spiritual, 
moral and religious authority in Islam was still “under construction” 
and had not reached its final stage. Once this was achieved, the 
Muslim community, the ummah, rallied around the Prophet and the 
image of ‘Umar was diminished. The community preferred the image 
of a prophet as its source of authority to that of a caliph. 


66 Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar al-jdmfa li-durar akhbar al-a‘imma 
al-athar (Beirut: Dar al-wafa’, 1983), 53:28; 100:303-304, and see the editor’s footnote. 

67 Ibn Shadhan, Iddh, 199; Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Jamf al-bayan ‘an ta’iml 
ay al-Qur’an, edited by Mahmud Muhammad Shakir and Ahmad Muhammad Shakir. 
(Cairo, Dar al-ma'arif, 1374-/1954-), 8:178 (9042) to Qur’an 4:24. 
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ESCHATOLOGY, HISTORY, AND THE COMMON LINK: 
A STUDY IN METHODOLOGY 


Andreas Gorke 


Is the chain of transmitters ( isnad ), which forms an essential part of 
Islamic traditions, of any value in establishing the authenticity or 
provenance of a tradition? This question is highly controversial in 
the study of early Islam. While some scholars hold that the fabri¬ 
cation and falsification of asanld makes it impossible to use asanld as 
a means to establish the time and place of origin of any given tradi¬ 
tion, other scholars believe that at least in some traditions (and espe¬ 
cially in those they are studying) the asanld can be shown to indicate 
the true path of transmission. In some of these latter studies it is 
argued that forged asamd can be detected in a careful study of the 
asanld and variants in the mutun of the traditions in question. 1 

This article aims at discussing the methodological basis on which 
any study of asanld should be grounded. A method of distinguishing 
traditions in which the asanld actually indicate the fines of transmis¬ 
sion from traditions which display forged asanld shall be developed 
in the course of the argument. It will be argued that in the former 
case the asanld can be used for dating traditions. This dating of a 
tradition on the basis of its asanld will then be put to test by con¬ 
fronting it with a dating of the same tradition on external grounds. 

This last approach is not new: In a study conducted ten years 
ago, Michael Cook used eschatological traditions to test some methods 
and general rules Joseph Schacht had developed for dating tradi¬ 
tions with the help of their asanld. Then he compared these results 


1 See, for example, Gregor Schoeler, Charakter und Authmtie der muslimischen Uber- 
lieferung iiber das Leben Mohammeds (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1996), 134-142, 150-151, 
154-158, 163; Harald Motzki, “ Quo vadis Hadit- Forschung? Eine kritische Untersuchung 
von G.H.A. Juynboll: ‘Naff, the mawla of Ibn ‘Umar, and his position in Muslim 
hadith literature’,” Der Islam 73 (1996): 219-221; Andreas Gorke, “Die fruhislami- 
sche Geschichtsuberlieferung zu Hudaibiya,” Der Islam 74 (1997): 221; Gorke, “The 
Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya: A Study of‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr’s Account,” 
in The Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of the Sources, edited by Harald Motzki 
(Leiden: EJ. Brill, 2000), 256-258. 
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with the results from a dating of the same traditions on the basis of 
their mutun. The result was discouraging: In none of the three tradi¬ 
tions he studied did the ma/w-based dating correspond with the isnad- 
based dating. 2 His findings shall be reconsidered in this article. 

Eschatological—or rather apocalyptic—traditions seem particularly 
apt for testing tiwaof-analytical methods, since at least some of these 
traditions can be dated on other grounds with some certainty. In 
his article “Medieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” 3 the Byzantinist 
Paul Alexander made some general considerations on how to treat 
eschatological texts as historical sources. For our purposes three points 
raised in that article are relevant: 

1) Apocalyptic traditions often contain prophecies ex eventu. They 
claim to predict events that in fact already have happened; the 
traditions claim to be older than they are. 

2) Although apocalyptic traditions often claim to be older than they 
are, several of them can be dated with some certainty. This is 
easiest when the tradition in question describes a line of events 
of an apocalyptic future. Assuming that such a tradition is invented 
at a certain time and then traced back to a former authority, the 
forger will include some historical facts (but in the form of prophe¬ 
cies) to lend it more credibility. As the forger will mostly be unable 
to correctly predict future events, the tradition will be in agree¬ 
ment with historical events only in the first part of the tradition. 
The tradition can then be dated approximately to the time of 
the last event that is still in agreement with historical facts. 

3) Once the tradition is dated, it may be possible to draw conclu¬ 
sions to historical facts from the first part of the tradition. As this 
part usually contains historical facts to make the prophecy more 
credible, events mentioned there have a high probability of being 
historical even if they are not known otherwise. 

Alexander’s approach was followed by a number of scholars in Islamic 
Studies. 4 Although his study was confined to Syriac and Greek apoc- 


2 Michael Cook, “Eschatology and the Dating of Traditions,” Princeton Papers in 
Near Eastern Studies 1 (1992): 23-47, for the results: 27-38. 

3 Paul J. Alexander, “Medieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” The American 
Historical Review 73 (1968): 997-1018. 

4 Among others: Suliman Bashear, “Apocalyptic and Other Materials on Early 
Muslim-Byzantine Wars: A Review of Arabic Sources,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic. 
Society, Series 3, 1 (1991): 173-307; Michael Cook, “Eschatology and the Dating of 
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alypses, his considerations and conclusions are general enough to be 
applied to Islamic apocalyptic texts as well. One characteristic of 
Islamic apocalyptic texts has to be taken into consideration, how¬ 
ever: Most of the traditions we have are rather short, comprising 
only a few sentences. Common forms of Islamic apocalyptic tradi¬ 
tions would be: “The Hour (i.e. that of the Last Judgment) will not 
come until this or that event takes place” or “A sign of the approach¬ 
ing Hour is that this or that event takes place.” Other traditions 
would deal with the characteristics of the Mahdi, the Sufyam or 
other figures associated with Muslim eschatological beliefs. Longer 
apocalyptic traditions exist, but are less common. 

In order to use an eschatological text as a historical source, the 
time and place of its origin have to be established. In some cases 
this can be done by studying the events that the text alludes to. 
Naturally, longer texts contain more details and therefore give more 
clues to time and place of their origin. As noted above, most of the 
Islamic apocalyptic texts only consist of a few sentences and thus 
often make it difficult to assign to them a precise date. Nevertheless, 
conclusions as to the time of origin of a tradition can be drawn in 
some cases, if allusions to specific events are made. Assuming that 
many of these texts include prophecies ex eventu , identifying an event 
enables us to at least give a date after which a tradition came into 
circulation. In some cases, it may also be possible to give a date 
before which the tradition was circulated, e.g. through a vision of 
the future that did not come true. This kind of dating traditions— 
on the basis of identifying the events alluded to—will be referred to 
as mafw-based dating. 

In the case of Islamic traditions there might be another means of 
establishing the date of a tradition—the isnad. What we are con¬ 
cerned with here primarily is the common link. Below, we will dis¬ 
cuss different concepts of what the common link (that is a common 
transmitter in all variants of a tradition) represents and how tradi¬ 
tions may be dated with its help. This kind of dating—using the 
evidence of the asanid —will be referred to as isnad -based dating. 5 If 


Traditions,” 23-47; Lawrence I. Conrad, “Portents of the Hour: Hadrth and History 
in the First Century A.H.,” unpublished typescript. 

5 Cook in his article used the terms external dating and internal dating. As these terms 
might easily be confused with external and internal source criticism and therefore 
can be misleading, preference was given to the terms main -based and isnad -based 
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this kind of dating proves to be reliable, one would no longer have to 
rely on known historical facts to date the tradition. Once dated, 
conclusions to historical facts could then be drawn from those traditions. 


I. General considerations 

Before we turn to the traditions, some general considerations will be 
discussed, which have to be borne in mind when one studies early 
Islamic traditions. 

1.1 The changing of traditions 

There is an important feature of traditions that cannot be empha¬ 
sized enough: Traditions are not static! They tend to change in the 
course of transmission. The reasons for this change are manifold: 
The system of transmission in early Islam can be characterized as 
a combination of oral and written transmission, written transmission 
becoming more important in the course of time, but always being 
accompanied by oral transmission. In oral transmission, changes occur 
naturally and unintentionally. People may remember different parts 
of a tradition, forget the exact wording, forget the exact line of trans¬ 
mitters. Apart from these unintentional changes, other changes occur 
due to different motivations of tradents. A teacher may emphasize 
different points of the tradition at different times. One transmitter 
may find a certain point in a tradition important and emphasize it 
or reduce the tradition to it. A transmitter may adapt the tradition, 
use synonyms, add explanations, etc. In these two kinds of changes, 
the meaning of the tradition stays the same. A third kind of change 
would be the deliberate change of the meaning—or the isnad —to 
make it sound better for the audience, make it fit a special situa¬ 
tion, etc. Finally, a tradition may be completely reworked to change 
the meaning and give the opposite sense, counter ahadith can be 
invented, duplicate traditions can be produced with completely new 
asanid. All of these changes can be shown to have happened in 
Muslim traditions, but not all traditions underwent the same changes. 


dating. Isnad -based dating in this sense also takes into consideration variants in 
wording between different mutun, but not their contents. 
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While the first two kinds of changes are very helpful in the analy¬ 
sis of asamd and mutun, the second two kinds, and especially the last 
kind, usually complicate the analysis of a tradition. 

In the case of eschatological traditions, the reworking of a tradi¬ 
tion by later transmitters is an especially relevant issue. The more 
specific a tradition is in regard to what it predicts, the more rework¬ 
ing is necessary when the events predicted do not take place. 6 This 
makes the dating of eschatological traditions a lot more difficult. 

Excursus: Invention and recast of apocalyptic traditions 

To illustrate the process of invention and recast of traditions, a mod¬ 
ern example shall be adduced. Shortly after the terrorist attacks in 
New York City and Washington on September 11, 2001, emails and 
messages were circulated through the internet stating that Nostradamus 
(1503-1566) predicted the attack on the World Trade Center in his 
prophecies. One of the texts that were circulated reads: 

In the City of God there will be a great thunder, 
two brothers torn apart by chaos, 

while the fortress endures, the great leader will succumb. 

The third big war will begin when the big city is burning. 

While this was proven to be a hoax—Nostradamus never wrote this 
quatrain—it may serve as an example of how an event can be used 
to evoke an apocalyptic scenario. We may imagine the same process 
at work in medieval apocalypses: An event known to the addressees 
is taken to be a sign of the approaching end of the world; in the case 
of the modern prophecy above: World War III. 

The phenomenon of recasting a tradition could also be observed in 
one of those messages. In the version circulating after the attack on 
the World Trade Center, the text reads: 

Two steel birds will fall from the sky on the Metropolis. 

The sky will burn at forty-tive degrees latitude. 

Fire approaches the great new city. 

Immediately a huge, scattered flame leaps up. 

Within months rivers flow with blood. 

The undead will roam the earth for little time. 

Some of the emails included the remark that New York City lies 
between 40—45 degrees latitude. This text is a hoax as well, but in 


6 For some examples of traditions being recast and reinterpreted see S. Bashear, 
“Muslim Apocalypses and the Hour: A Case-Study in Traditional Reinterpretation,” 
Israel Oriental Studies 13 (1993): 75-99. 
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contrast to the first example, it is not a complete invention, but a revi¬ 
sion of a verse Nostradamus in fact wrote. The original quatrain of 
Nostradamus in an English translation reads: 

The sky will bum at forty-five degrees latitude, 

Fire approaches the great new city 
Immediately a huge, scattered flame leaps up 
When they want to have verification from the Normans. 7 
Now this original quatrain seems to have been too vague and the ref¬ 
erence to the Normans inopportune to use it as evidence for a 
Nostradamus prophecy of the attack on the World Trade Center. Thus 
the tradition had to be reworked, some parts were left out, other parts 
were added. Again, the process in medieval apocalypses may have 
been similar to the modern example: A known text, in the modem 
case one of Nostradamus, is reshaped in order to match it with actual 
events. 8 

The recast of traditions may in some cases make it impossible to 
assign a precise date to a given tradition. However, if many vari¬ 
ants of a tradition exist, it might be possible to detect the rework¬ 
ing and the persons responsible for it. We therefore have to give 
some thoughts to the selection of our sources. 


1.2 The Sources 

If the asamd of different versions of a tradition are illustrated together 
in a chart, this chart will usually look somewhat like the one depicted 
in Figure 1: All, or almost all, versions have the lower part of the 
isnad in common, that is from the common link of the tradition back 
to the person SI on whose authority the tradition is narrated. From 
the common link upwards, that is to his putative students and their 
students, the asamd differ; some versions will still have the next trans¬ 
mitter in common, thus forming a so-called partial common link, 
while other transmitters will be particular to a certain version. Figure 
1, of course, is an idealized illustration. We will discuss variants of 
this model later on. 


7 The French original reads: Cinq et quarante degres ciel bruslera/Feu approcher de la 
grand cite neuve/Instant grand Jlamme esparse sautera/Quand on voudra des Normans faire preuve. 
(Century VI, quatrain 97; most of Nostradamus’ quatrain can be found online: 
http://www.astrology-online.com/nostradamus-centuries.txt). 

8 The discussion about these and other false prophecies can be found on severals 
websites, see for example: http://urbanlegends.about.com/library/weekly/aa091101b. 
htm. 
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If we want a study using isnad -analytical methods to yield any rel¬ 
evant results, we need a large number of variants of a tradition and 
a large number of sources where this tradition is recorded. While 
the necessity of a large number of traditions was already illustrated 
above, the necessity of these traditions being recorded in different 
sources might be less obvious. Does it make a difference if, say, 30 
traditions are recorded in some 20 different sources or if they are 
collected in a single source? It does for two reasons: On the one 
hand, the more independent sources we have, the more unlikely will 
it be that certain political motives, personal preferences etc. will have 
an effect on the overall picture of the traditions. An anti-Umayyad 
bias may have affected the selection of traditions in one source, but 
the more sources we have, the more likely will this bias be noted. 
On the other hand, a single source might be more restricted in 
regional terms. Although we do know that many scholars traveled 
a lot, they will still have different regional focuses. An author living 
most of his life in Baghdad will have access to a very large num¬ 
ber of traditions transmitted by scholars from Iraq. He will also 
include some traditions from Syrian, Egyptian or Hijazi transmit¬ 
ters, provided he traveled to these places or met these transmitters 
in Baghdad or on a hajj, but most probably the traditions from other 
places will take less room and will represent only a small part of the 
traditions in circulation there, while he may well record most of the 
traditions on a certain topic in circulation in Baghdad. Our author 
will most probably record even less of the traditions in circulation 
in more distant places like al-Andalus or Khurasan. Thus the tra¬ 
ditions represented in a single source might give a rather distorted 
picture of what was really in circulation at that time. 

In regard to the common link, this is particularly important. When 
we use a single source with a regional focus on Iraq, we might 
wrongly consider an Iraqi partial common link to be the common 
link of the whole tradition, just because the author failed to record 
many of the Syrian or Egyptian traditions. Even if he managed to 
record a Syrian and Egyptian isnad, these single strands might be 
considered to be later dives. 9 


9 The term dine was coined by Gautier Juynboll in his article “Naff, the mawld 
of Ibn TJmar, and His Position in Muslim HadJth Literature,” Der Islam 70 (1993): 
213. It signifies an invented path of transmission that reaches downwards from a 
later transmitter to an older authority than the common link and deliberately avoids 
to mention the common link. 
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Another problem that we face when dealing with a single source 
is the fact that the same tradition might be quoted in different chap¬ 
ters of the work. The wording of the tradition might be slightly 
different, stressing different points according to the chapter. This 
would give the wrong impression that a tradition was frequently 
transmitted with a certain isnad, while in fact it is only one single 
tradition. It may also happen that a slip in the names of the isnad 
occurred. To give an example: Abu 'Ubayd in his Kitab al-amwal 
quotes a tradition with the isnad Hajjaj «- Ibn Abi Dhi’b <- al-Zuhn 
(#85). In another chapter, he gives the same tradition with identical 
wording but with the isnad Yazid b. Harun <- Ibn Abi Dhi’b «- al- 
Zuhrl (#433). 10 As the wording is identical, which is rather uncommon 
in versions of different transmitters, this is likely to be a single variant, 
the difference in the names of the transmitters being due to a mistake 
of Abu 'Ubayd or a later copyist of his work. Nevertheless, this mis¬ 
take would suggest a common link in Ibn Abi Dhi’b, if this tradition 
were to be treated as two different traditions. 11 Such a mistake could 
be discovered more easily if many variants of a tradition were studied: 
If for instance in other sources all variants of the above tradition 
which are traced back through Hajjaj had this same wording while 
those traced back through Yazid b. Harun had a different wording, 
this could indicate that Abu 'Ubayd or a later copyist made a mis¬ 
take in citing this wording on the authority of Yazid. A mistake of 
Abu 'Ubayd or a later copyist would also be likely if in other sources 
the tradition were only cited on the authority of Hajjaj and never 
on that of Yazid. Thus a broad scope of sources is extremely impor¬ 
tant if an tiwaaf-analysis is to give any valuable and reliable results. 

Another point of importance is the selection of traditions. We have 
already noted that traditions might change in the course of trans¬ 
mission. Different traditions might be combined into a single one, 
new parts might be added, other parts dropped, topoi can be incor¬ 
porated. This makes it difficult to establish whether the traditions 
used for an analysis are indeed variants of a single tradition or 
whether they are different traditions. For an tiwaaf-analytical study, 
however, it is important not to mingle together different traditions. 


10 Gorke, Das Kitab al-Amwal. Entstehung und Werkiiberliefemng (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Hamburg, 2000), 36 of the typescript. 

11 In this case, Abu ‘Ubayd gives a second isnad for a similar tradition (#434), 
but this is irrelevant for our argument. 
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1.3 The Common Link 

There are three different concepts of what the common link repre¬ 
sents. It is either considered to be the collector who first systemati¬ 
cally spread the hadlth. In this case, the hadlth in question is older 
than the common link. The second concept considers the common 
link to be the inventor of the hadlth in question, in this case also pro¬ 
viding it with an isnad reaching further down, possibly to the prophet. 
Finally, it can be considered to be the authority to whom a tradition 
is ascribed by a later figure and whose authority is large enough to 
make other persons also ascribe the tradition to him. In this case, 
the common link has nothing to do with the tradition whatsoever. 
Using either of these concepts of the common link, however, paves 
the way of interpreting the evidence in whatever direction one wants 
to interpret it. Thus the tradition might be older than the common 
link (using the collector concept), it might originate with the common 
link (using the inventor concept), or it might be younger than the com¬ 
mon link (using the authority concept). If we accept that all this 
might happen, the common link would be of no use at all in estab¬ 
lishing the date of a tradition. However, a distinction can be made if 
we consider what a tradition should look tike in each of these cases. 

In the first two cases, the common link indeed transmits the tra¬ 
dition to several people who themselves transmit it to several of their 
students and so on. What we would expect in these cases is a cer¬ 
tain pattern when we compare the asanld and the mutun of the vari¬ 
ants in question. A teacher might give slightly variant versions of 
the tradition at different times, different students might emphasize 
different points in their transmission etc. If these students then pass 
on this tradition, their versions will differ to some degree and these 
differences will also effect the versions of their students respectively. 
Thus, the mutun of a certain tradition will differ slightly in different 
transmissions, and, more importantly, the variance in the mutun will 
correspond in some way to the variance in the asanld. This pattern 
has been observed in several studies. 12 


12 In addition to the studies mentioned in footnote 1: Ulrike Mitter, “Unconditional 
Manumission of Slaves in Early Islamic Law,” Da Islam 78 (2001): 35—72; Harald 
Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur’an: A Reconsideration of Western Views in 
Light of Recent Methodological Developments,” Der Islam 78 (2001): 1-34; Motzki, 
“The Prophet and the Cat: On Dating Malik’s Muwatta' and Legal Traditions,” 
Jausakm Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 38-83; Motzki, “The Murder of Ibn 
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In the case of a later ascription, this pattern should not occur. In 
this case, the common link would be the result of a spreading of 
asamd. This phenomenon was described by Schacht 13 and Cook 14 
and basically means the following: A sheikh SI teaches a tradition 
with the isnad SI -<— his master M <— authority A. 15 Another sheikh S2 
hears this tradition from SI but does not give the isnad S2 «-Sl if 
M«-A, but instead something like S2 «-M <-A or S2 «-N [a differ¬ 
ent master] «- A. This of course might create false common links 
and obscure the view to the originators of the tradition. That this 
spreading did indeed happen can easily be demonstrated: Nu'aym 
b. Hammad preserves two traditions warning the Arabs from the 
time after the year 125/742-743. 16 The tradition is rather long and 
in the two versions preserved is almost identical in wording. The 
asamd differ, however. The first tradition is quoted on the authority 
of Ibn Wahb < Ibn Lahi'ah < Hamzah b. Abi Hamzah < Abi 
Hurayrah. The second tradition bears the isnad 'Abd al-Razzaq and 
Ibn Thawr <- Ma'mar «-Tariq b. Mundhir •'—Muhammad b. 'All <— 
‘All. 17 In another tradition, which just mentions the first sentence of 
the tradition, a third isnad is given: Rishdin <- Jarir b. Hazim <- 
al-Hasan <- Abu Hurayrah. There is not a single name all three 
asamd have in common. Nevertheless, the traditions are so close to 
each other in wording that they cannot be independent from each 
other. The conclusion then must be that we here have a clear case 
of spreading. Someone took the known tradition and provided it 
with a new isnad. It is tempting to make Ibn Lahi'ah responsible for 
this, as he is well known to have produced duplicate traditions. 18 But 
with only a very few variants existing, this cannot be established. 


Abi 1-Huqayq: On the Origin and Reliability of Some Maghagi- Reports,” in The 
Biography of Muhammad, 170—239; Iftikhar Zaman, “The Science of Rijal as a Method 
in the Study of Hadiths,” Journal of Islamic Studies 5 (1994): 1-34. 

13 Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1950), 166-171. 

14 Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), 107-111. 

15 It does not matter if S1 invented the tradition and the isnad or just transmits it. 

16 Nu'aym b. Hammad, Kitdb al-fitan, #543 and #544. The traditions are again 
alluded to in #1454. 

17 The last two names are only mentioned by 'Abd al-Razzaq: Abu Nu'aym, 
Fitan, #544. 

18 See, for example, Wilferd Madelung, “The Sufyanl between Tradition and 
History,” Studia Islamica 63 (1986): 3 If. 
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This again gives us the opportunity to emphasize the importance of 
a large number of traditions and sources. The more sources we have, 
the easier it will be to detect a duplicate tradition. 

A pattern similar to the one we mentioned above—showing a cor¬ 
respondence between the mutun and asanid in the variants—would 
imply that a forger would have to change the matn a tittle if he only 
changes the last name in the isnad. Another forger providing the tra¬ 
dition with an isnad which differs in the last two or three names, 
would have to make larger changes in the matn. Moreover, he would 
have to know the changes other forgers made in order not to make 
too large or too tittle changes—a highly unlikely process. 

Thus the common link in this last concept will provide a different, 
more arbitrary pattern in which isnad and matn do not correspond 
well. If, on the other hand, we find a pattern in which asanid and 
mutiin do correspond, we should be able to rule out that the fabri¬ 
cation of that tradition occurred later than the common link. 

The question whether a tradition was invented or merely trans¬ 
mitted by a common link is more difficult to answer. Historical prob¬ 
abilities might be adduced, but if we argued on that basis we would 
not need the common link at all. The question is whether the two 
concepts can be separated only by studying the variants themselves. 
We might escape this problem if we say that the common link is 
the person who is responsible for the tradition in the form we have it. 
He may have used earlier materials, but he is the one who gave the 
tradition a certain form in which it was then transmitted. 

Nevertheless, a difference that might occur would be in the isnad 
reaching down from the common link to the person on whose author¬ 
ity the tradition is reported. In the case of the common link being 
the collector and honest transmitter of the hadith, we would expect 
him to always give the same isnad when transmitting the tradition. 
On the other hand, if the common link was the inventor of the 
hadith, he might well change the isnad according to his audience’s 
expectations. A forger in Egypt might well invent a tradition and 
say that he heard it from Malik b. Anas, but he will have difficulties 
when using this isnad in Medina, where people might still know that 
Malik never held this view. Similarly, he might want to change the 
isnad when transmitting this tradition to people coming from Medina 
or to people known for their expertise in Malik’s traditions. A trans¬ 
mitter who in fact heard a tradition from Malik will have little rea- 
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son to say that he in fact heard the tradition from someone else. 19 

We can distinguish three idealized forms of uwaaf-bundles then, 
very roughly corresponding to the three concepts of the common link. 

1) A very good correspondence between isnad and rnatn: Traditions 
transmitted with a certain chain of transmitters show the same 
features. This would indicate a historical transmission from the 
common link onwards. The single strand in the lower part could 
signify that either the common link indeed was very faithful or 
that he invented the tradition but adhered to one isnad. In the fol¬ 
lowing, these bundles shall be called consistent bundles. (See Figure 2) 

2) A correspondence between isnad and matn with some difficulties: 
different asanid from the common link backwards or versions which 
to not correspond well in terms of isnad and matn. This could 
indicate that the common link invented the tradition and changed 
it according to the needs of the audience and that some people 
later concealed their true sources or tampered with the tradition 
in some way or another. These bundles will be referred to as 
inconsistent bundles. (See Figure 3) 

3) No clear correspondence between isnad and matn, possibly not 
even a single common link. This could indicate a tradition that 
was used by many different people who supplied it with different 
asanid. These bundles will be called odd bundles. (See Figure 4) 

As a rule of thumb we might say that the more uniform the pat¬ 
tern of isnad and rnatn correspondence is, the more likely it is that 
the common link is either the collector or the inventor of the tra¬ 
dition. Only in traditions with some isnad-matn- correspondence can 
the common link be used for dating the traditions. The more arbi¬ 
trarily isnad and matn are distributed among the variants, the more 
probable it is that several people tampered with the tradition in ques¬ 
tion and that the common link is of no use for dating the tradition. 


19 This is not a completely reliable criterium, though: Someone who heard a tra¬ 
dition from a relatively unkown person might well have had reasons to change the 
isnad and claim that he heard it from a famous transmitter, while someone invent¬ 
ing a tradition might always relate it with the same fictitious isnad. Nevertheless, 
we would expect that someone who invents a tradition will have less scruples to 
adjust it to the audience than someone who transmits a tradition he really heard. 
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This of course sets us back when trying to date eschatological tra¬ 
ditions: As we want to study invented traditions, which can more eas¬ 
ily be dated on the basis of their mutiin, we would expect more 
bundles of the forms 2 and 3 ( inconsistent and odd bundles) and less 
of the form 1 ( consistent ones). Thus, while eschatological traditions 
might be easier to date on the basis of their mutun, they are—due 
to their nature—more difficult to date on the basis of their asanid. 
This is a methodological dilemma that cannot be easily evaded. For 
testing the mutun- based dating against the isnad- based dating we need 
tradition bundles that show at least some consistency. This reduces 
the number of traditions considerably that can be used to test the 
two methods of dating against each other. Nevertheless, there still 
are traditions that are consistent enough to be used for that pur¬ 
pose. One of them will be studied in the latter part of this paper. 

1.4 Mutiin-based dating of eschatological traditions 

Two difficulties arise with the mutun- based dating of eschatological 
traditions. The first is the identification of the event or events alluded 
to: In many cases the traditions dealing with the portents of the 
hour, the Mahdi, and other related topics will be vague to some 
degree. In some cases this will make it difficult to identify an event 
with certainty. Even if an event can be identified, a second difficulty 
might arise: the question when the tradition alluding to that event 
was put into circulation. In the case of a very unlikely event or one 
in which many details are mentioned, we might exclude the possi¬ 
bility of the tradition being earlier than the event in question. But 
if the event alluded to is treated as a sign of the approaching hour, 
the tradition might well be invented a tittle later than the event. The 
traditions were obviously still considered relevant after a number of 
generations even if the hour did not come. Otherwise they would 
not have been transmitted and collected. But if a tradition was still 
relevant one or two generations after the event, it might well have 
been brought into circulation only at that time. This, of course, 
would depend very much on the tradition in question. 

As a general rule, however, we might say that the person invent¬ 
ing or shaping a tradition alluding to a certain event must have lived 
at the time of the event or a tittle later. When several variants of 
such a tradition are preserved and show the typical pattern of isnad 
and matn correspondence (making it a consistent tradition), the figure 
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responsible for the tradition will be the common link. Thus, to prove 
the validity of the isnad-cum-matn- analysis, this analysis should lead 
us to a common link at the time of the event in question or slightly later. 
If it leads us to a common link living much later or to one living 
earlier than the event, we would have to discard the common link 
as a means of establishing the date of a tradition. 

To sum up: When we attempt to seriously test the method of 
isnad- based dating with the common link against the matn- based dat¬ 
ing, we need a tradition that is 

a) widely attested, 

b) attested in different sources, 

c) explicit enough to be firmly dated on the basis of its contents 
and that 

d) shows a certain pattern in the asanld of its variants which is more 
or less that of a consistent tradition. As we deal with invented tra¬ 
ditions, where we would not expect many consistent traditions, this 
would at least imply that there is a single common link and that 
in the case of some partial common links a correspondence between 
isnad and matn can be found. 

A tradition that does not show these features does not have to be 
invented, forged, etc. The point is that a tradition that lacks these 
features cannot be securely dated on the basis of the asanld. However, 
if we want to test the two methods of dating against each other, we 
have to use traditions that can be dated both on the basis of their 
mutun and their asanld. 


II. A Reconsideration of Michael Cook’s Findings 

Let us now turn to Cook’s article and his findings. In his article, he 
discussed three apocalyptic traditions. Taking into account the above 
considerations, two of these traditions are highly problematic if used 
to evaluate the common link. These two traditions are almost exclu¬ 
sively attested in a single source, the Kitab al-fitan of Nu'aym b. 
Hammad. The first of these traditions was studied in detail by Jorge 
Aguade. 20 It is an apocalyptic tradition according to which in the 


Jorge Aguade, “Algunos hadices sobre la ocupation de Alejandria por un grupo 
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last days the people of al-Andalus will invade Egypt. Aguade argued 
that the tradition refers to the occupation of Alexandria by Muslims 
from al-Andalus, which lasted from 199/814-815 to 212/827-828. 

The tradition is attested only ten times at all—a very small number 
if one wants to gain information on the common link. The variants 
of the tradition differ considerably. In fact, they differ in such a way 
that one might ask if this is really the same tradition. Compare e.g. 
traditions B and E. B: Ibn Wahb and Rishdin <— Ibn Lahti ah <— 
Abu Qabil «- c Abd Allah b. ‘Amr: “The people of al-Andalus will 
come over the sea, and the length of their boats on the sea will be 
fifty miles and its width will be thirteen miles, and they will land at 
al-A'maq.” E: al-Walid b. Muslim «- Layth b. Sa'd <- ‘Amr b. al- 
Harith <- 'Umar b. al-Khattab: “They will fight you at WasTm, but 
God will defeat them. Then Abyssinia will come in the second year.” 
Even if the traditions are assumed to refer to the same event, they 
remain separate traditions and should not be mingled together in 
on isnad analysis. 21 

The mutun-based dating of the tradition is problematic. If we accept 
the dating of the tradition in question to the year 199 or later, this 
would place it later then any of its purported transmitters. Nu'aym 
b. Hammad quotes it several times on the authority of Rishdin b. 
Sa'd (d. 188/804) and al-Walid b. Muslim (d. 195/811). According 
to the mutun -based dating, both cannot have anything to do with 
the tradition. Thus Nu'aym b. Hammad must have invented at least 
the seven asanid he gives for this tradition—with all variants in 
wording—or possibly even the whole tradition. Apart from this, the 
tradition does not correspond well to the historical event. Alexandria 
is not mentioned at all, but instead Wasim, close to Cairo, is. In 
the variants in which the religion of the invaders is apparent, they 
are infidels, not Muslims as in the historical occupation of Alexandria. 22 
Thus the view that this tradition refers to the occupation of Alexandria 
can be doubted. 


de hispano-musulmanes,” Boktin de la Asociation Espanola de Orientalistas 12 (1976): 
159-180. 

21 Cook already thought that version B should be discarded as it makes no ref¬ 
erence to Egypt. Cook, “Eschatology and the Dating of Traditions,” 41 n. 25. 

22 These problems have already been discussed by Cook, “Eschatology and the 
Dating of Traditions,” 27-29. 
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The second tradition has an apocalyptic setting in which Syria 
will be invaded by Byzantium. The Byzantine ruler is identified in 
the traditions as Tiberius, son of Justinian. The tradition has been 
studied in detail by Cook in a separate article. 23 

For an isnad- based dating, this tradition does not do much better 
than the first—it is only attested very few times, almost only in the 
Kitab al-fitan, there are large differences in the content, there is not 
one common link, but two. Of the 13 versions Nu'aym b. Hammad 
quotes in his Kitab al-fitan, some are in fact the same tradition quoted 
in different chapters and not independent traditions. The tradition 
F10 is identical in wording to FI, with the exception that Tubay' 
is missing in the isnad. 24 This is probably due to a mistake of Nu'aym 
himself or a mistake that occurred in the transmission of the Kitab 
al-fitan. Other traditions that in fact seem to be identical are F3 and 
FI2 (with a few variants in wording), and most probably also F5 
and FI 3 (although the variants are larger in this last case). Therefore, 
the number of variants of the tradition is even further reduced, mak¬ 
ing conclusions from this tradition all the more difficult. 

In both cases, Nu'aym b. Hammad quotes some traditions with a 
combined isnad (e.g. Rishdln b. Sa'd and al-Walld b. Muslim, both from 
Ibn Lahi'ah). In this case we cannot say whether the two versions 
were identical in wording or just close to each other. Thus, these 
combined asanld make a study of variants in the mutun impossible. 

Another point that should be noted, is that in both traditions ‘Abd 
Allah b. Lahi'ah features prominently: He represents a key figure or 
the common link in the first tradition, and one of two common links 
in the second tradition. 'Abd Allah b. Lahi'ah is known to have pro¬ 
duced duplicate traditions, taking a known tradition and providing 
it with an isnad of his own. In some studies it could be shown that 
his traditions are later reworkings of a known tradition. 25 We should 
of course not dismiss all of the traditions transmitted on his author¬ 
ity outright. But traditions in which he features so prominently as 


23 Cook, “The Heraclian Dynasty in Muslim Eschatology,” al-Qantara 13 (1992): 
3-23. 

24 The numbers refer to Cook’s article “The Heraclian dynasty,” 4, n. 5 and 
19-23. In the Kitab al-jitan (ed. M. Shura), they correspond to the following tradi¬ 
tions: Fl=#1079, F3=#1228, F5=#1253, F10=#1306, F12=#1310, and F13=#1312. 

25 Andreas Gorke, “Die fruhislamische Geschichtsuberlieferung,” 220f.; Gorke, 
“The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya,” 257f.; Gregor Schoeler, Charakter 
und Authentie. 81-85. 
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in these two examples might not be a good starting point to evalu¬ 
ate the general reliability of asamd and common links. 

To sum up, both traditions do not fulfill the points a), b), and d). 
In the first case the mutun -based dating (point c)) is also problematic. 

Thus, from a methodological point of view, we would not expect 
to get good results from these traditions. Their asamd. are simply not 
suited for dating a tradition. 

The third tradition Cook discusses in his article was studied in 
detail by Wilferd Madelung. 26 It contains an alleged prophecy that 
seems to be built on the career of c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (2/623-73/ 
692), possibly trying to identify him with the Mahdi, though neither 
Ibn al-Zubayr nor the Mahdi are mentioned explicidy. From the 
methodological point of view, it does far better than the other two 
traditions: It is attested in several collections, has a clear common 
link and three partial common links after the common link. However, 
mention has to be made of a comment of al-Tabaram that he heard 
the tradition not only from 'Ubayd Allah b. ‘Amr <- Ma'mar <— 
Qatadah (Qatadah being the common link of the tradition), but also 
from 'Ubayd Allah «- Layth <- Mujahid. 27 This might indicate that 
the tradition is older than Qatadah’s version of it. Qatadah in some 
of the variants is said to have heard the tradition from Mujahid or 
from Salih «- Mujahid. While Qatadah (60/680 to 117/735) lived 
a little too late to have invented this tradition, Mujahid (21/642 to 
100/718 or 104/722) could well have done so. But as only al- 
Tabaram records the isnad going back to Mujahid we might dismiss 
it as a later dive or a case of spreading. We would have to con¬ 
clude that Qatadah is responsible for the tradition in the form we have 
it. Recalling our consideration from above, a common link spread¬ 
ing a tradition that alludes to events recently gone by can be explained 
and does not invalidate the common link as a means for the dating 
of traditions. In this case, it is unlikely that Qatadah made up the 
whole story, but there is no reason to doubt that he systematically 
spread it. 


26 Wilferd Madelung, “ c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 40 (1981): 291-305. 

27 al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, edited by H. al-Salafi (Mosul: Maktabat al- 
'ulum wa-al-hikam, 1404/1983), 23:390. (Cited according to the CD-Rom al-Maktabah 
al-alfiyah li-al-sunnah al-nabamyah .) 
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III. A Case Study 

To put the method to a test, I chose a well-attested tradition, which 
in my opinion can be dated both on the basis of its matn and on 
the basis of the asanld of its variants. (This latter isnad- based dating 
also takes into consideration variations in the wording of the mutun, 
but not their contents.) 

The tradition in question exists in slightly different versions and 
states that the name (ism) of the Mahdi will be the same as the 
Prophet’s and that his father’s name will be the same as the Prophet’s 
father’s, i.e. that the name of the Mahdi will be Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah. There are other traditions that only refer to the ism that will 
be the same. 28 

In general these traditions are reported on the authority of the 
Prophet himself. But as the idea of the Mahdi developed only in 
later times, 29 we might exclude the possibility of Muhammad him¬ 
self having actually said anything about the name of the Mahdi. If 
this is the case, the traditions will have been brought into circula¬ 
tion to bolster the claims to authority of someone called Muhammad 
or Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah. Two persons named Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah come to mind, who were given the laqab al-Mahdi: 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan, al-Nafs al-fakiyah (93/711-712 
to 145/762), and Muhammad al-Mahdi, the third ‘Abbasid caliph 
(127/744-745 to 169/785; r. 158/775-169/785). Of these, the for¬ 
mer one is much more likely to be the object of the tradition in 
question. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan rebelled against the 
‘Abbasids in 145/762, he was the focus of ‘Alid hopes for the lead¬ 
ership. The laqab al-Mahdi was given to him by his father. Amongst 
those who claimed that he was indeed the Mahdi was al-Mughirah 
b. Sa'Td (d. 119/737). 30 His cause is said to have been supported by 
many of the leading scholars. The hadlth in question could have 
helped to support this cause. 

For the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi on the other hand, it would not 
make much sense to invent a tradition like this: He probably was 


28 See below for the references. 

29 Compare W. Madelung, “al-Mahdi,” in The Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1954-), 5:1230-1238. 

30 F. Buhl, “Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan,” in The Encyclopedia of Islam 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1954-), 7:388-389. 
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given the title al-Mahdi only in the year 145/762. From this year 
we have numismatic evidence of the laqab al-Mahdi being used for 
the designated heir Muhammad. It is not unlikely that this title was 
given to him only after the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Hasan and his brother Ibrahim. 31 There are traditions that seem 
to indicate that the title was given to him to counter the claims of 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. al-Hasan. 32 After another man of this 
name had just passed away, it is very unlikely that this tradition was 
brought into circulation in favor of the ‘Abbasid caliph. Most vari¬ 
ants of the tradition also mention that the Mahdi will be from the 
ahl al-bayt, that is, from the prophet Muhammad’s family. While 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. al-Hasan indeed was a direct descen¬ 
dant from the prophet, the 'Abbasid caliph was not. We would there¬ 
fore assume that this tradition was coined to support the claims of 
Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan. In this case, the tradition 
must be dated to his lifetime. Most probably he was not referred to 
as the Mahdi as a child, 33 but it seems that already before 119/737 
he was given this epithet, since in that year al-Mughirah b. Sa'id 
died, who was among those who claimed that Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Hasan was the Mahdi. Thus we may reduce the time 
span when this tradition was invented from approximately 110/728-729 
to 145/762. The place of origin of this tradition is not as easy to 
determine on external grounds. Possible regions would be Medina, 
where the revolt of Muhammad took place, Basrah, where his brother 
Ibrahim revolted at the same time, and Kufah, where al-Mughirah 
b. Sa'id claimed that Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah was the Mahdi and 
which had a strong ShlT bias. 

Isnad -based dating: Variants of this tradition can be found in sev¬ 
eral sources. There are some 30 variants of the tradition stating that 
both the name and the father’s name of the Mahdi will correspond to 
the Prophet’s name and the Prophet’s father’s name. 34 These variants 


31 See Jere L. Bacharach, “ Laqab for a Future Caliph: The Case of the Abbasid 
al-Mahdi,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 113 (1993): 271-274. 

32 See, for example, Abu al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Maqatil al-talibuyin, edited by A. Saqr 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-a‘lami li-al-matbu c at, 1408/1987), 212. 

33 Although there are traditions claiming that he was already considered to be 
the Mahdi at his birth. Abu al-Faraj al-Isfaham, Maqatil al-talibiym, 210-217. 

34 The tradition can at least be found in the following works (an * behind the 
reference indicates that the work is cited according to the CD-ROM al-Maktabah 
al-alfiyah li-al-sunnah al-nabazvtyah): Ibn Hibban, SahTh, edited by Sh. al-Arna’ut (Beirut: 
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can be found in 20 different sources. Therefore an isnad-cum-matn- 
analysis can be attempted. As the tradition is often related without 
mention of the father’s name, these variants will also be studied. 
They amount to another 50, increasing the total number to 80 tra¬ 
ditions to be found in at least 28 sources. 35 


Mu’assasat al-risala, 1414/1993), 15:236*; al-Hakim al-Nisabun, al-Mustadrak ‘ala al- 
sahihayn fi al-hadlth (Haydarabad: Da’irat al-ma'arif al-nizarmyah, 133171915 ' 
1342/1924), 4:442, 464; 'Alt b. Abl Bakr al-Haythaim, Mawdrid al-zam’dn ild zawd’id 
Ibn Hibban, edited by M. 'Abd al-Razzaq Hamzah (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyah, 
n.d.), 464*; Abu Da’ud al-Sijistam, Sunan Abl Da’ud, edited by M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
(Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), 4:106; Ibn Abl Shaybah, Kitab al-Musannqf fi al-ahadith 
wa-al-athar, edited by K.Y. al-Hut (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Rushd, 1409), 7:513*; al- 
Shashi, al-Musnad, edited by M. Zain Allah (Medina: Maktabat al-'ulum wa-al- 
hikam, 1410), 2:110*; al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-awsat, edited by ‘A. al-Husaym 
et at. (Cairo: Dar al-Haramayn, 1415), 2:55*; al-Tabaram, al-Mu c jam al-kablr, 10:133, 
135, 19:32*; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madlnat Dimashq, edited by TJ. al-'Amraw! (Beirut: 
Dar al-fikr, 1415/1995-1419/1998), 53:414; Kliaythamah b. Sulayman, Min hadlth 
Khaythama b. Sulayman al-Qurashl, edited by 'U. ‘Abd al-Salam (Beirut: Dar al-kutub 
al-‘arabi, 1400/1980), 192*; al-Dam, al-Sunan al-waridah fi alfitan wa-ghawa’ili-hd wa- 
al-sa‘ah wa-ashrdti-hd, edited by D. al-Mubarkafun (Riyadh: Dar al-‘asimah, 1416), 
5:1054*; Nu'aym b. Hammad, Kitab al-fitan, edited by M. al-Shurf (Beirut: Dar al- 
kutub al-'ilmiyah, 1418/1997), #1010, #1017, #1018, #1021; al-Bayhaqi, al-Ftiqdd 
wa-al-hadayah, edited by A. ‘Isam al-Katib (Beirut: Dar al-afaq al-jadrdah, 1401), 
215, 216*; al-JuijanT, al-Kamil fi du'afd’ al-rijal , edited by Y.M. Ghazawi (Beirut: 
Dar al-fikr, 1409/1988), 3:99, 4:28, 4:197*; Abu al-Shaykh al-Ansan, Tabaqat al- 
muhaddithln bi-asbahdn wa-al-waridln ‘alay-hd, edited by ‘A. al-Bulushl (Beirut: Mu’assasat 
al-risalah, 1412/1992), 3:95*; al-Qazwmi, al-Tadmn fi akhbar Qazwln, edited by 
‘A. al-‘Utaridi (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmfyah, 1987), 1:431*; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Ta’nkh Baghdad (Cairo, Baghdad: Maktabat al-khanji a.o., 1349/1931), 1:370, 5:391; 
al-Khatrb al-Baghdadi, Muwaddih awham al-jam‘ wa-al-tajhq, edited by ‘A. Amin 
Q_al‘aji (Beirut: Dar al-ma‘rifa, 1407), 2:71*; Ibn al-JawzT, al-Tlal al-mutunahiyah fi 
al-ahadith al-wahiyah, edited Kh. al-Mays (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1403), 
2:856*; Ibn Khaldun, Ta’nkh al-‘alldmah, edited by ‘A. and H. al-Zayn (Beirut: Dar 
al-kutub al-lubnamyah, 1967-68), 1:557, 1:573. 

35 Traditions not mentioning the father’s name can be found in the following 
sources (an * behind the reference again indicates that the source is cited accord¬ 
ing to the CD-ROM al-Maktabah al-alfiyah li-al-sunnah an-nabawiyah): Ibn Hibban, 
Sahih, 13:284*; ‘All b. Abi Bakr al-Haythami, Mawdrid al-zam’an, 464*; at-Tirmidhi, 
al-Jami‘ al-sahih, edited by A.M. Shakir et at. (Khulfa’: Muhammad Mahmud al- 
Halabi, 1382/1962-1398/1978), 4:505; Abu Da’ud al-Sijistam, Sunan, 4:106; al- 
Shashr, al-Musnad, 2:110, 111*; al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-awsat, 7:54, 8:178 *; 
al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-saghir, edited by M.Sh. Amrir (Beirut, Amman: al-Maktab 
al-islaml, 1405/1985), 2:289*; al-Tabaram, al-Mu‘jam al-kablr, 10:131, 134, 135, 136, 
137*; Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad (Cairo, 1313), 1:376, 377, 430, 448; Abu Bakr al- 
Isma'ili, Mu'jam al-shuyukh, edited by Z.M. Mansur (Medina: Maktabat al-‘ulum wa- 
al-hikam, 1410), 2:512, 513*; al-Danl, al-Sunan al-wdridah, 5:1041, 1042, 1046, 1047, 
1048, 1050, 1051, 1052*; Nu'aym b. Hammad, Kitab al-Fitan, #1018, #1020; Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilyat al-awliya’, edited by M.A. al-Khanjr (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-‘arabr, 
2 1387/1967), 5:75; al-Dhahabi, Siyar a c Idm al-nubala’, edited by Sh. al-Ama’ut (Beirut: 
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Since this is obviously an invented tradition, we should not expect 
a perfect pattern of correspondence between isnad and rnatn. Different 
transmitters may have attempted to change the isnad. If our assump¬ 
tion is correct that the tradition was coined in favor of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan, some transmitters may have tried to make 
this connection even more obvious while others may have tried to 
counter it. However, we hope to be able to detect these versions in 
a careful analysis. 

An tiwflaf-analysis alone (i.e. without regarding variants in the muturi) 
has three key figures standing out: ‘Asim b. Abi al-Najjud (also called 
‘Asim b. Bahdalah) who seems to be the common link, Fitr b. 
Khalifah, one of his transmitters, who also relates the tradition on 
the authority of several other persons, and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Musa, 
who relates the tradition several times on the authority of Fitr and 
of Zatidah. The asanid are illustrated in Figure 5. Of the 30 traditions 
also mentioning the correspondence of the father’s name, 22 are 
traced back through ‘Asim b. Bahdalah < Zirr b. Hubaysh <— ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas'ud. All other paths of transmission are considerably less 
common: Three times the tradition is traced back through Mu'awiyah 
b. Qurrah <- Qurrah, two times through Maymun «- Abu Tufayl, 
and each one time through Fitr <- Zirr, Fitr <— Abu Ishaq <— Zirr and 
Fitr <- Habib <- Abu Tufayl «- ‘All b. Abi Talib. 

To get a clearer picture of this tradition, we should take into 
account the versions which just state that the name of the Mahdl 
will be the same as the Prophet’s, not mentioning the name of the 
father. Of these versions—50 all together—43 have the isnad ‘Asim 
4- Zirr <- ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud. Two of the versions are traced 
back through Mu'awiyah b. Qurrah «- Qurrah, four through Yusuf 
b. Hawshab <— Abu Bakr al-A‘war <— ‘Amr b. Musa <— Zirr, and one 
through Abu Sa'id al-Khudri with a defective isnad. Judging from 
the asanid, this tradition can clearly be traced back to ‘Asim b. Abi 
al-Najjud. No less than 16 persons claim to have heard this tradi¬ 
tion from him. The variant, which also mentions the correspondence 
of the father’s name, is traced back to ‘Asim by 12 of his students. 


Mu’assasat al-risalah, 1402/1982-1405/1985), 11:472; al-Juijam, al-Kamil fi du‘qfa } 
al-rijal, 2:86, 5:147, 7:168*; al-Wasitl, Tcdrikh Wasit, edited by K. ‘Awad (Beirut: 
‘Alam al-Kutub, 1406), 105*; Ibn al-Jawzi, al-'Ilal al-mutandhiyah, 2:857*; Ibn Khaldun, 
Ta'nkh al J allamah, 1:557; al-Ramahurmuzt, al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayna al-rawi wa-al- 
wd%, edited by M. ‘Ajaj al-Khatlb (Beirut: Dar ai-fikr, 1404/1984), 329, 330. 
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This variant is mostly transmitted via Fitr. Almost half of the tradi¬ 
tions are related on his authority. Fitr and Za’idah are the only per¬ 
sons on whose authority only versions including the father’s name 
are reported, and Fitr is the only one who does not always claim 
to have heard this tradition from ‘Asim but mentions three alterna¬ 
tive sources. Other people hearing this tradition from ‘Asim are 
sometimes said to having related variants including the father’s name 
while in other places they are said to have related it without the 
father’s name. Sometimes the differences in wording are mentioned 
when a combined isnad is given. 

Two scenarios seem possible: It is obvious that 'Asim is a key 
figure in the transmission of this tradition; possibly he even invented 
it. It cannot be established, however, whether he related the tradi¬ 
tion only mentioning the ism or whether he also related the tradi¬ 
tion including the ism abi-hi. As 12 transmitters from him include 
the ism abi-hi, it might well be that this version indeed goes back to 
him. On the other hand, there are four transmitters who do not 
include this part and most of the transmitters including it are also 
reported to have related the tradition without this phrase. In any 
case did Fitr obviously emphasize the correspondence of the father’s 
name. The other versions sometimes mentioning the ism abi-hi and 
sometimes not could either be influenced by the version of Fitr, or 
be later reworkings omitting the ism abi-hi. The versions going back 
directly to Zirr b. Hubaysh without mentioning ‘Asim or to other 
authorities are too few in number to draw far reaching conclusions. 
Again, we have Ibn Lahi'ah in one of the other versions that might 
indicate that we have another incidence of a duplicate tradition from 
him. All of the versions that mention ‘Amr b. Murrah in the isnad 
are related by Yusuf b. Hawshab who may considered to be respon¬ 
sible for this variant. The versions going back to Qurrah are only 
related by Da’ud b. al-Muhabbar. Both Yusuf b. Hawshab and Da’ud 
b. al-Muhabbar lived after ‘Asim and most probably reworked either 
his version or the one spread by Fitr and Za’idah. 

A careful isnad-cum-matn-andlysis, shows that the case is a bit more 
complicated than it first seemed. There are a couple of differences 
in the variants, e.g. some traditions begin with the sentence “If there 
were only one day (or one night) left, a leader will come . . .,” oth¬ 
ers have the phrase “The Hour will not come until a man will 
rule . . .,” or “The world will not vanish until a man will rule. . . .” 
Although they are different in wording, they all convey the same 
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meaning. In some variants additional phrases are included, stating 
e.g. that the Mahdi will rule justly. Now, if we assume a historical 
transmission after the common link (that is, the asamd indicate the 
true paths of transmission), we would expect the variants to corre¬ 
spond with the isnad. For example, we would assume that the vari¬ 
ants traced back through Sufyan b. ‘Uyaynah are close to each other 
in wording, but might be different from the versions traced back 
through Fitr. 

But this is only true for a couple of the transmitters. The versions 
traced back through Zatidah, Fitr, 'Uthman b. Shabramah and 'Umar 
b. 'Ubayd in general are homogenous. On the other hand, there 
are rather large variants in the versions of Abu Bakr b. ‘Ayyash or 
Sufyan b. 'Uyaynah. In most of the cases we have too few variants 
to make any secure statements. Coming back to the general con¬ 
siderations we made in the beginning, we would have to conclude 
that some tampering with the tradition did take place. Some of the 
asamd do not seem to indicate the true path of transmission. The 
isnad-cum-matn- analysis does not provide us with a very clear pattern. 
The isnad- bundle is not completely consistent. However, it seems still 
to be consistent enough to allow the following conclusions: Fitr and 
Zatidah obviously spread the tradition including the ism abi-hi and 
this tradition most probably already goes back to ‘Asim. 

Now let us compare the results obtained from the mutun-h'dsccl 
dating to those obtained from the isnad- based dating. We dated the 
tradition on the basis of its matn to the lifetime of Muhammad b. 
'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan, that is between 93/711-712 and 145/762. 
Most probably he was not refered to as the Mahdi as a child, but 
he was claimed to be the Mahdi before 119/737, so we might reduce 
the time span to between 110/728-729 and 145/762. On the basis 
of the asamd we came to the conclusion that most probably 'Asim 
is responsible for the tradition and that Fitr in any case promoted 
it. 'Asim died in the year 127/744-745, this date fitting perfectly 
with the matn-based dating. Fitr is said to have been inclined towards 
the Shi'ah, he died in 155/772 or 157/773-774. 36 It is likely that 
the tradition became very popular during the revolt of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah in 145/762, so we even have a perfect external rea¬ 
son for the prominence of Fitr in the asamd. All key figures in the 


36 On Fitr b. Khalifah see Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:30-33. 
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isnad- bundle (‘Asim, Zatidah, Fitr b. Khalifah, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Musa, 
Abu Nu'aym) are Kufan. Fitr b. Khalifah and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Musa 
were inclined towards the ShT'ah. 37 

Both methods of dating go perfecdy together in this case. In a 
tradition Juynboll studied, also on the basis of a large number of 
sources and variants, the results were equally encouraging: the isnad- 
based dating corresponded perfectly with the matn- based dating. 38 
The reasons why Cook came to other results in his study have been 
made clear. 

We can draw conclusions from the above study that ascertain his¬ 
torical facts. These may not be overwhelming, but they may help 
to get a clearer picture of the circumstances surrounding the revolt 
of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, the Pure Soul: Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah was indeed promoted to be the Mahdi rather early in his 
career. ‘Asim b. Abi al-Najjud was most probably among those who 
supported his claim. So was Fitr b. Khalifah, who most probably 
spread this tradition during the revolt. 


IV. Conclusions 

1) Using the common link as a means for dating traditions is a com¬ 
plex task. Sometimes it might appear to be rather straightforward, 
but in many cases it is not. Several points have to be taken into 
consideration in regard to the choice of the sources, changes in 
the tradition in the course of transmission, topoi, and forgeries. 

2) It is possible to distinguish consistent traditions from inconsistent ones. 
In consistent traditions, variants in the asanid correspond to vari¬ 
ants in the respective mutun. In these traditions, the asanid will 
mostly indicate the true paths of transmission. In inconsistent tra¬ 
ditions, on the other hand, the asanid do not indicate the true 
paths of transmission. 

3) There are traditions—mostly of the consistent type—in which the 
common link can be used as a means for dating, while in other 
traditions this is not possible. In many cases it will be possible 
only with a very careful and detailed study of the variants of a 


37 DhahabI, Siyar, 7:31, 9:554. 

38 G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition. Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship 
of early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1983), 207-213. 
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tradition in which false ascriptions, duplicate traditions etc. can 
be detected (on the basis of an isnad-cum-matn-analysis). 

4) The fact, that in inconsistent traditions the asanid do not indicate 
the true paths of transmission, does not mean that these tradi¬ 
tions have to be late or have to be forgeries. The only accept¬ 
able conclusion is that the asamd are not reliable in this case. 

5) The existence of traditions in which the asamd are not reliable 
does not mean, however, that asanid cannot be trusted at all. Some 
patterns, namely those of consistent traditions, can only be explained 
by assuming that the transmission indeed took place along the 
paths indicated by the asanid. The pattern of an isnad- bundle and 
the variants in the main indicate whether an isnad is reliable or not. 

6) Eschatological traditions are a good (and in fact most probably 
the only) way, to test the methods of isnad- based dating and rnatn- 
based dating against each other. However, two things have to be 
borne in mind. On the one hand, eschatological traditions have 
very likely undergone a process of redaction, reshaping, and adap¬ 
tation—which may make the matn- based dating difficult. On the 
other hand, those eschatological traditions that can be dated on 
the basis of their mutun are invented traditions. As such they are 
less likely to form the pattern of a consistent tradition, which causes 
difficulties for the isnad- based dating. This means while eschato¬ 
logical traditions can be dated (though with some difficulty) on 
the basis of their mutiin, they are—in comparison to other tradi¬ 
tions—rather unsuitable for dating on the basis of their asanid. 

7) This method of distinguishing consistent traditions from inconsistent 
ones excludes several traditions from a study of their provenance 
on the basis of their asanid. On the other hand, it provides a 
powerful means for dating consistent traditions on that basis. Since 
this method proved to be successful with eschatological traditions 
(which tend to be problematic due to their nature), it can be 
assumed that it will produce much better results when applied to 
less problematic (i.e. juristic or historical) traditions. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF MUSLIM TRADITIONS RECONSIDERED: 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 1 


Harald Motzki 


Since Western scholars venture to fathom the origins of Islam, they 
are confronted with the question of whether or to what degree the 
Muslim traditions about the prophet Muhammad and the first gen¬ 
erations of Muslims are historically reliable. The first specialists in 
the field showed much trust in the Muslim traditions but since the 
second half of the nineteenth century there has been increasing skep¬ 
ticism about the reliability of Muslim traditions. The dispute that 
developed in Western scholarship on this issue was dominated by 
the skeptics. Contributions by scholars like Goldziher, Schacht, 
Wansbrough, Crone, Cook and Calder regularly caused a stir when 
they were published and had a lasting influence on the discussion. 

The increasing Western skepticism contrasted sharply with most 
Muslim scholars’ confidence in and sometimes even reverence for 
their tradition, which they tried to defend against any encroach¬ 
ments. Yet there were also non-Muslim Western scholars who reacted 
against the skeptics’ positions. Names like Fuck, Kister, van Ess, 
Muranyi, Schoeler and Motzki represent such reactions. The dispute 
between the skeptics and their critics has become very lively again 
during the last two decades and the situation has reached a stale¬ 
mate. Neither side can convince the other. 

In his book The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity 
of Muslim Literature from the Formative Period , Herbert Berg retraces the 
dispute between the skeptics and their critics and tries to show a 
way out of the dilemma. He claims to have conclusive proof sup¬ 
porting the skeptics who assume that the traditions about the first 
Islamic century were only produced at the end of the second/eighth 
century and that they therefore have no value as historical sources 
for the time to which they refer. 2 Berg’s claim, if correct, would have 


1 I wish to thank Mrs. Vivien Reid for carefully revising my English text. 

2 Herbert Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim 
Literature from the Formative Period (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon, 2000), 228-229. 
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grave consequences for current and future research on early Islam. 
This is sufficient reason to take a close look at his study. 

Berg’s book is well written. His arguments are clear. The exper¬ 
iment to evaluate the isnads of exegetical traditions ascribed to Ibn 
'Abbas is ingenious from a methodological point of view. In short, 
it is a valuable piece of scholarship . 3 However, I am not convinced 
by the study. I could it leave it at that, but this helps neither the 
author nor the readers of the book. Scholarship needs dispute in 
order to develop. It is necessary to make clear what is unconvinc¬ 
ing and for what reason. Scholarly criticism is not to be taken per¬ 
sonally. This must be borne in mind when reading the following 
review, which only ventures to explain why the study does not con¬ 
vince me. This review does not deal with the study’s merits or with 
the points with which I agree. 

I. Hadith Criticism 

The first chapter of the book gives a resume of hadith studies in the 
West. Berg classifies scholars into three categories according to the 
measure of skepticism they show about the hadith in general and 
the isnad in particular. He concludes, however, that “there are in 
reality only two positions”: on one side are the skeptical scholars 
who think that “the isnad is of very limited historical value” at best, 
and on the other side are the “Muslim scholars and the less skep¬ 
tical (suspicious?) Western scholars” whom he sometimes refers to as 
the “more sanguine scholars” who “view the isnad as historically use¬ 
ful .” 4 There is, according to the author, no middle ground between 
the two positions. Furthermore, Berg claims that scholars from each 
position put forward circular arguments and can therefore only con¬ 
vince other scholars who share their own assumptions . 5 

Berg’s classification and his description of the different positions 
that scholars hold on the reliability of hadith and isnads have sev¬ 
eral shortcomings. The different categories of his classification are 
not clearly defined. In some cases it is questionable whether a scholar 

3 See my short review of the book in Wiener £'eitschrift fiir die Kiinde des Morgenlandes 
91 (2001): 457-461. 

4 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 49. 

5 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 50. 
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belongs to the category into which he is put. In other cases Berg 
argues against a scholar’s opinions using statements, which he con¬ 
siders as evident, proven or generally accepted but which are not. 
At times Berg misses a scholar’s point; at other times he relies only 
on a part of a scholar’s work and ignores the rest; some scholars’ 
arguments are distorted or generalised to a degree that the scholars 
did not intend. On the whole, one gets the impression that Berg’s 
account of the scholars’ positions is not unbiased. I shall give exam¬ 
ples of all these shortcomings in the order of their occurrence in the 
book and I shall argue that Berg’s dichotomy between skeptical and 
non-skeptical scholars is illogical and epistemologically pointless. 

The paragraphs into which the first chapter is divided show that 
Berg’s first step is to classify the scholars as skeptics, non-skeptics 
and searchers for a middle ground . 6 Since he does not give clear 
definitions of what these labels mean, the classification of some schol¬ 
ars is questionable. Goldziher, for example, is considered a skeptic 
although he admitted the possibility of authentic hadiths and used 
biographical traditions to make historical statements about individu¬ 
als of the first century. Schacht is labeled a skeptic although he 
admits that the isnads can be used for dating traditions (into the first 
half of the second century, at least). However, according to Berg, 
such opinions are characteristic of the non-skeptics. Stetter is grouped 
among the skeptics because his findings can be interpreted as being 
skeptical yet, as will be argued below, it is doubtful whether he really 
is a skeptic. The classification looks arbitrary and is, at the very least, 
inconsistent. 

When summarizing the positions of scholars, Berg sometimes does 
not interpret them as the scholars intended. Stetter, for example, is 
classified as an “early western skeptic” because he showed that the 
hadlths contain topoi and schemata. Berg claims that “his observations 
about the presence of these narrative motifs certainly raise questions 
about the authenticity or, at the very least, the reliability of the hadlth 
literature ,” 7 a conclusion which Stetter himself did not draw, and 
which is not as certain as Berg maintains. The use of topoi and 
schemata can also be part of the narrative technique and does not 


6 The paragraphs are: “Traditional Sunni Muslim Account,” “Early Western 
Scepticism,” “Reaction Against Scepticism,” “The Search for Middle Ground,” and 
“Renewed Scepticism.” 

7 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 17. 
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necessarily prove that the content of the texts is fabricated. Berg 
concludes his discussion of Goldziher, Schacht und Stetter by stat¬ 
ing: “The very piece of evidence that is meant to guarantee gen¬ 
uineness of the matn, the isnad, is being summarily dismissed as 
fabrication .” 8 This applies only to Goldziher and not to Schacht, 
who summarily dismissed only a certain part of the isnad as fictitious, 
and not to Stetter. The latter did not deal with isnads, it is true, but 
he considered the study of “tradents” and “redactors” an important 
subject for further study, which should “try to bring more certainty 
concerning the issue of the authenticity of particular traditions .” 9 
This is not the position of a skeptic as seen by Berg. Stetter’s study 
focused only on the matns. This, rather than a conviction that the 
isnads were unreliable, led him to ignore them. To suggest that he 
is as skeptic, a “doubter,” of the kind that Goldziher and Schacht 
were, is unwarranted. 

Here and there Berg argues against scholars on the basis of state¬ 
ments which he seems to consider as evident, proven or generally 
accepted but which are not. For example, when evaluating the argu¬ 
ments of the non-skeptic “reactionaries” he says: “The arguments of 
Abbott, Sezgin, and Azami rely on biographical materials that were 
produced symbiotically with the isnads they seek to defend. These 
sources are not independent .” 10 However, Berg’s claim that the bio¬ 
graphical materials were produced symbiotically with the isnads and 
that the two sources are not independent has not been substantiated 
by him or anyone else until now and it is certainly questionable in 
its generalization. Is every sort of biographical information depen¬ 
dent on the isnads ? 

G.H.A. Juynboll is labeled as someone who searches for a mid¬ 
dle ground. This judgment is based mainly on his Muslim Tradition, 
Juynboll’s early work on hadith. n However, based on his later stud¬ 
ies in which he developed his ideas further, Juynboll has the same 
right to be grouped among the skeptics as Goldziher and Schacht. 
Like the latter, Juynboll considers the common link, the earliest trans- 


8 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 17. 

9 Eckart Stetter, Topoi und Schemata im Hadit (Ph.D. dissertation, Tubingen, 1965), 
124. 

10 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 26. 

11 G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship 
of Early hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 
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mitter common to all isnad strands of a tradition, as author and fab¬ 
ricator of the text ( matn) and of the single strand isnad with which 
the common link refers to earlier authorities. Furthermore, in claim¬ 
ing that single strand isnads are generally unhistorical and may even 
have been fabricated by the later collector in whose work they 
appear, 12 Juynboll is even more skeptical than Schacht. On the other 
hand Juynboll admits that in historical traditions an inverted com¬ 
mon link is probably not a fabricator but someone who received at 
least the gist of his tradition from his informants. 13 This is sanguine 
in Berg’s view but qualitatively no different from, albeit more sophis¬ 
ticated, than Goldziher’s opinion that some hadlths are likely to be 
authentic, an opinion based merely on a diffuse “closer acquaintance 
with the vast stock of hadlths .” 14 

Diagram 3 of Berg’s book, which illustrates Juynboll’s concept of 
the common link, is also not Juynboll’s last word on the matter. 
According to his more recent ideas, a real common link is charac¬ 
terized by partial common links consisting of at least three transmit¬ 
ters, not two, on all levels of transmission until the level of the 
collectors. 15 By demanding such a high standard of proof before he 
can accept that something that is purportedly a common link really 
is a common link, Juynboll shows that he is more skeptical than 
Schacht in respect of the common links. Yet, despite this, Berg does 
not put Juynboll in the same category as Goldziher and Schacht. 
This is inconsistent. 

Some of Berg’s objections to scholars’ conclusions are curious. He 
writes, for example, about Juynboll’s spider concept: “There is one 
major problem with the conclusions Juynboll draws from the spider 
pattern. If a report from the Prophet were in fact genuine and faith¬ 
fully transmitted, its transmission pattern might well resemble the 
spider pattern. Clearly, one’s assumptions on the nature of isnads can 
dictate how one interprets this pattern.” 16 This objection makes no 
sense. It is just Juynboll’s claim that if a report was genuine and 


12 Compare Juynboll, “Naff, the mawla of Ibn ‘Umar, and his Position in Muslim 
hadlth Literature,” Der Islam 70 (1993): 207-244, esp. 212. 

13 Juynboll, “Early Islamic Society as Reflected in its Use of isnads,” Le Museon 
107 (1994): 151-194, esp. 179-185. 

14 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 12. 

15 Compare Juynboll, “Naff,” 211 and 214. 

16 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 31. 
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faithfully transmitted, it probably will not resemble the spider pat¬ 
tern. This hypothesis does not assume that isnads reflect either real 
transmissions or fabrications, but that they can be the result of both. 
This is what Berg himself assumes as a hypothesis in his experiment 
about the exegetical traditions ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas. 17 

Juynboll’s view is based on his premise that genuine transmission 
means that someone generally transmits not to one but to several 
individuals. Transmission lines which suggest that a hadlth was trans¬ 
mitted by someone to only one other person and that this form of 
transmission continued through generations are therefore suspicious 
according to Juynboll. His premise about how genuine transmission 
should be reflected in the isnads is qualitatively no different from the 
premise that Berg takes for granted in his experiment. Berg argues: 
If the Ibn 'Abbas traditions in al-Tabari’s Tafsir are authentic, then 
his stylistic fingerprint must be reflected in the transmissions going 
back to him; otherwise the isnads are false. 18 This also presupposes 
a premise about how genuine transmission should be reflected in the 
isnads. Furthermore, Juynboll’s conclusion that spidery isnad bundles 
are suspicious and cannot be assumed to be historical for method¬ 
ological reasons (even if the possibility cannot be excluded that new 
source material can lead to a revision of such a judgment in indi¬ 
vidual cases) is skeptical according to Berg’s own standards. His objec¬ 
tion to Juynboll is therefore unwarranted. This example shows that 
evaluating the theories of others is not an easy task and that there 
is a constant danger that one’s own presuppositions will lead one to 
apply double standards. 

Berg’s bias in summarizing scholars’ ideas is most obvious in his 
depiction of my own research. After reading the paragraph “H. 
Motzki and the Implausibility of Fabrication,” a reader is no wiser 
than before. The description is largely technical and fails to give my 
arguments. One reason for the unclear picture that Berg gives of 
my studies may be that he does not use my detailed study Die Anfange 
der islamischen Jurisprudenz. 19 Instead, he bases his account mainly on 


17 Compare Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 120. 

18 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 120. 

19 Harald Motzki, Die Anfange der islamischen Jurisprudenz: Ihre Entwicklung in Mekka 
bis zur Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1991). An English edition is 
now available under the title Die Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence: Meccan Fiqh before the 
Classical Schools (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2002). 
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the article “The Musanncf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq,” which only deals with 
a tiny fraction of the book and only very briefly summarizes my 
method. 20 Berg’s summary of my summary shows how much varia¬ 
tion can be the result of a transmission process even among mod¬ 
em scholars. Since it would be awkward to quote Berg’s statements 
in order to comment on them one by one, I shall give a short new 
summary, which also includes the reasons for my approach and 
makes comparisons with Berg’s own study of al-Taban’s Tafsir. 

There is a compilation of traditions called Musannaf ascribed to 
c Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am (d. 211/826). Although the compilation 
in the form now extant is composite because different riwayahs are 
combined in it, I argued that the material contained in the compi¬ 
lation really goes back to c Abd al-Razzaq. This is what the riwayah s 
indicate. A glance at Berg’s own assumptions in his study of al- 
Tabari’s Tcfsir shows that he uses the same argument. He assumes 
that the material contained in the Tcfsir ascribed to al-Tabari does 
for the most part really go back to him. This conclusion is not fur¬ 
ther substantiated but is based solely on the riwayah s, i.e. isnads, of 
the work. 

There are more than 21,000 traditions contained in the Musannaf. 
The large number of texts generally provided with isnads. and cir¬ 
culated by one and the same person, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, is an ideal 
basis to check whether he himself fabricated these traditions or not. 
The fabrication of such diverse and partly contradictory material by 
one and the same scholar is out of the question. And some of the 
material can also be found in earlier and contemporary sources. It 
was thus necessary to check the hypothesis whether ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
may have ascribed doctrines or other material current in his time 
to earlier authorities, that is, whether he might have fabricated the 
isnads. To test this hypothesis, the isnads of the Musannaf had to be 
analyzed. This hypothesis also applies in the case of al-Tabaff’s Tafsir. 
A real skeptic would argue that it is possible that al-Tabari him¬ 
self fabricated the isnads contained in his Tafsir. An analysis of this 


20 In note 119 Berg says that my arguments were first put forward in two arti¬ 
cles, of which he only mentions “The Musannaf” article, but that “they can also be 
found in greater detail but with a slightly different emphasis in” my book Die Anfange. 
Yet it is correct that all three publications appeared in the same year. The book 
was of course written first. What Berg calls “slightly different emphasis” is only due 
to the reduced and summarizing character of the articles. 
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question would appear to be a prerequisite before a skeptic could 
use the Tafsir. Berg, who sides with the skeptics, spares himself such 
an examination. 

The first step of my isnad analysis, aimed at solving the problem 
mentioned above, consisted of an examination of the individuals 
named by c Abd al-Razzaq as his informants. To avoid ascription in 
the manner of Sezgin, i.e. accepting the names given as real infor¬ 
mants (as Berg does in the case of al-Tabari’s informants), I looked 
for indications in the isnads and the mains that could show whether 
the names given by ‘Abd al-Razzaq were real informants or not. 
This does not mean that I proceeded from the assumption that isnads 
always reflect real transmissions. My assumption was that both can 
theoretically be possible. This is also assumed by Berg in his experiment. 

I found that the distribution of material among the names given 
by 'Abd al-Razzaq as his informants is very peculiar. More than 
83% of the material is ascribed to only three persons, 4% to a fourth 
and the rest to a hundred names. That means that a large number 
of texts are ascribed to only a few informants and only a few texts 
are ascribed to a large number of informants. Among the latter are 
famous scholars such as Malik and Abu Hanifah. How to interpret 
this peculiar distribution? It cannot be the result of chance. The dis¬ 
tribution could either mean that 'Abd al-Razzaq deliberately ascribed 
texts available to him to only a few persons or that he really received 
the bulk of his material from only three persons. If he falsely ascribed 
his material to his informants on purpose, we may ask why so many 
traditions were ascribed to only three persons (Ma'mar living in 
Yemen; Ibnjurayj of Mecca; and Sufyan al-Thawri, originally from 
Kufah). Why did he ascribe a minor part to only one person (Sufyan 
b. 'Uyaynah, also a Meccan) and very few texts to so many others? 

In order to decide whether ascription or transmission is the most 
probable assumption, I examined the material ascribed to the four 
major informants more closely. I chose them because the large amount 
of material ascribed to them was more likely to lead to valid con¬ 
clusions. I found that the materials ascribed by 'Abd al-Razzaq to 
each of the four major informants, whom I called “sources,” show 
formal peculiarities in their isnads that give each of the “sources” an 
individual profile. Such formal peculiarities are, for example: a different 
number of major and minor informants, different quantities of anony¬ 
mous material, and different numbers of 'Abd al-Razzaq’s infor- 
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mants’ own opinions. How are the individual profiles to be explained? 
Are they the result of deliberate forgery of isnads by ‘Abd al-Razzaq? 
I dismissed this possibility as improbable. Other peculiarities of c Abd 
al-Razzaq’s “transmission” from his four major “sources” corrobo¬ 
rate this judgment, for instance, doubts sometimes expressed about 
his real informant for a text, or indirect transmission from one of 
his major informants from whom he generally transmits directly. 

If the material is obviously not fictitiously ascribed by c Abd al- 
Razzaq to his main informants, we may conclude that he really 
received it from them. ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s main informants must be 
considered his real sources. 21 This is very different from the conclu¬ 
sion that Berg attributes to me, namely “that ‘Abd al-Razzaq did 
not forge hadithsf 22 My conclusion is not general. It applies only to 
the isnads, not to the matns, and only to ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s main infor¬ 
mants, not to the other informants. 

The method used to determine the quality of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s 
main sources can be applied to these sources as well. One may ask 
whether the material ascribed by ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s main informants 
to their informants really was received from them or whether it was 
fictitiously ascribed to them. In my book I studied this issue for Ibn 
Jurayj (d. 150/767), ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Meccan source. It is striking 
that nearly 40% of his material is ascribed to only one person, ‘Ata’ 
b. Abi Rabah (d. 115/733), 25% to five other names and that the 
rest is divided among a hundred names. Berg renders this as “an 
uneven and sporadic use of many earlier authorities.” 23 How can we 
explain the striking differences between the material ascribed to ‘Ata 5 
and that ascribed to other important informants of Ibn Jurayj? The 
differences pertain not only to the number of texts but also to the 
genre of texts and to isnad peculiarities, all of which give an indi¬ 
vidual profile to the materials ascribed by Ibn Jurayj to his main 
informants. My conclusion was the same as in the case of ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq: Deliberate fictitious ascription of the material to the main 
informants is unlikely. It is more probable that the persons named 
by Ibn Jurayj are his real informants, i.e. he received the materials 


Compare Motzki, Die Anfange, 56-59 [ Origins, 58-62]. 
Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 36. 

Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 36. 
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from them. Berg, however, has me conclude that the indications 
mentioned “belie the assumption that Ibn Jurayj forged hadiths ,” 24 
which is, again, an incorrect generalization of my conclusion. 

To check my aforementioned conclusion, I investigated the mate¬ 
rial that Ibn Jurayj ascribes to his main informants in more detail. 
The texts ascribed by Ibn Jurayj to his two main informants, c Ata’ and 
‘Amr b. Dinar, are particularly suited for such an analysis because 
of the large number of texts available. I tried to find out whether 
they were real informants of Ibn Jurayj or not. The evidence which 
I found and which I classified as “extrinsic” and “intrinsic” again 
favors the conclusion that they are real rather than fictitious infor¬ 
mants. The aim of looking for this sort of evidence was, in the first 
instance, to decide the issue of the informants and not, as Berg 
writes, to find “evidence against Schacht’s theory of the systematic 
backwards growth of isnads.” 25 Berg also omits my statement that I 
do not dismiss Schacht’s theory of backwards growth of isnads, 
although I reject its generalization. In my article “The Musannaf” 
I put it as follows: “. . . the mere fact that ahadith and asanid were 
forged must not lead us to conclude that all of them are fictitious 
or that the genuine and the spurious cannot be distinguished with 
some degree of certainty.” 26 

Berg also distorts my conclusions drawn from an analysis of the 
material that Ibn Jurayj transmits from 'Ata’. I did not conclude 
from the fact that 'Ata 5 primarily taught his ufy “that he either did 
not rely on hadiths or that he did not know many hadiths (perhaps 
because during his time few were in circulation).” 27 On the contrary, 
I concluded that he knew more hadiths than he used to quote. I 
argued that he did not refer to them more often because at his time 
or, more precisely, for him personally, it was not yet necessary to 
back up his rofy by citing sources. 28 My argument concerning the 


24 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 36. 

25 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 37. 

26 Motzki, “The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ant as a Source of Authentic 
ahadith of the First Islamic Century,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 50 (1991): 1-21, 
esp. 9. 

27 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 37. 

28 See Motzki, Die Anfange, 97-98, 108, and 127 [Origins, 107, 118-119, and 
139—140]. In “The Musannaf,” 13, I say explicitly: “The conclusion that there were 
in his time only a small number of traditions or that he did not know more than 
that, would, however, be incorrect and can be easily disproved by the texts.” 
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dating of the Prophetic hadlth “ al-walad li-al-firash” is completely incom¬ 
prehensible in Berg’s summary because he writes that “ c Abd al- 
Razzaq knew the hadlth ” 29 instead of “'Ata 5 b. Abi Rabah knew the 
hadith.” 

In his summary of my article “Der Fiqh des ZuhrT” Berg presents 
my conclusion as if it were a general statement, but it is not. He 
writes: “Motzki sees in these results strong evidence for trusting the 
hadlth s that end in al-Zuhn.” 30 However, I did not conclude that all 
hadlths that have al-Zuhn as transmitter or which have isnads end¬ 
ing with him should be trusted. Rather, I concluded that the al- 
Zuhn texts transmitted by Ma'mar and Ibn Jurayj in the Musannaf 
and by Malik in the Muwatta’ are useful sources to reconstruct his 
teaching on legal subjects (legal traditions included) because these 
three sources contain many parallels. 

The generalizing of my conclusions continues in Berg’s final eval¬ 
uation of my research. It is not correct that I argue that “at least 
in the case of the Musannaf of c Abd al-Razzaq, . . . both the mates 
and the isnads which support them can largely be trusted.” 31 This 
statement should be limited firstly to the isnads and secondly to the 
isnads of the sources studied in my book and articles; it does not 
apply to the isnads of the whole Musannaf. Berg concludes that 
“Motzki’s comparison on the basis of isnads seem to preclude sys¬ 
tematic fabrication. But it is precisely the isnads that skeptics would 
say have been fabricated and should not be the basis of any com¬ 
parison.” 32 This suggests that I generally preclude systematic or sys¬ 
temic fabrication. But this is not the case. I only argue that the 
material contained in the Musannaf and studied in my book and the 
two articles is not likely to be the result of such a fabrication. 

The different examples dealt with above show that the research 
of those scholars whom Berg does not recognize as skeptics is not 
always presented accurately. Although he certainly tries to be neu¬ 
tral, it is obvious that his sympathy is on the side of the skeptics. 
That occasionally blinds him when summarizing the works of other 
scholars. His description is sometimes superficial and fails to grasp 
the real argument of the scholar in question. Readers, particularly 


29 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 37. 

30 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 37. 

31 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 38. 

32 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 38. 
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students, must be warned that reading Berg’s summaries is no sub¬ 
stitute for reading the publications in question themselves. 

It is also clear where Berg’s sympathies he in his presentation of 
the scholars classified under the label “renewed skepticism.” Here I 
miss the critical reserve, which he shows in his review of other schol¬ 
ars. He concludes, for example, that Cook and Calder press the 
skepticism of Schacht and Goldziher “to its logical conclusion: if one 
doubts the isnad system, then one has to doubt all the early texts 
which employ them to authenticate themselves.” 33 Berg obviously 
agrees with them. He fails to emphasize, however, that the objec¬ 
tions of both scholars against the use of isnads for dating purposes 
are merely “scenarios,” i.e. speculations about how isnads could have 
been forged so that they appear as they do, for example having 
common links. 

In his presentation of Cook’s theory on the “spread of isnads ” 34 
Berg frequently uses the subjunctive or the words “hypothetically 
speaking,” it is true, and he also restricts his conclusion that “this 
scenario [. . .] undermines any attempt to use isnads” with Cook’s 
reservation, “if it was practiced on a large scale.” 35 The critical reader 
expects a remark here as to whether it has been proven that the 
condition was fulfilled, i.e. whether the large-scale practice of Cook’s 
scenario on all levels of the isnads has been demonstrated yet. As 
far as I know, there is still no such proof. 36 


33 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 48. 

34 See Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-Critical Study (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), 107-116. Cook’s theory is a reaction to the 
methods used by J. van Ess in his book gfuischm Hadit und Theologie. Studien zum 
Entstehen pradestinatiamscher Uberlieferungen (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975). Because of its 
methods this study would have been worth being discussed by Berg. 

35 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 44. When illustrating Cook’s argument against 
the common link Berg replaced the letters of Cook’s diagrams by real names. The 
results are isnads that either do not occur in reality or would be dismissed as forg¬ 
eries or at least as unreliable transmissions by isnad experts. In diagram 6 (Berg, 
The Development of Exegesis, 43), tire link Ibn Jubayr—Ibn Jurayj is only theoretically 
possible, but in all probability does not occur in practice; in diagram 7, the link 
Ibn ‘Abbas—Ibn Jurayj is impossible because of the age difference. If it occurs in 
practice—and it does in al-Tabari’s Tafsir —scholars well acquainted with the phe¬ 
nomenon of common links would not conclude on the basis of these isnads that Ibn 
‘Abbas is a common link. 

36 Cook himself demonstrated convincingly, it is true, that in a few cases Schacht’s 
common link concept does not produce a reliable dating. See Cook, “Eschatology 
and the Dating of Traditions,” Princeton Papers in Near Eastern Studies 1 (1992): 23-47. 
However, this result does not mean that the common link is generally unusable for 
dating purposes, but only that Schacht’s common link concept does not always work 
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When presenting Calder’s “understanding of the process that pro¬ 
duced written texts and the material, including the hadiths, contained 
therein,” 37 Berg also fails to note that Calder’s statements are only 
claims, not proven facts. Calder’s claim that the terms haddatha and 
qala attest to significant oral activity 38 is no different in quality from 
Sezgin’s claim that the same terms attest to significant written activ¬ 
ity. It is simply ascription. Calder’s opinion, mentioned by Berg, that 
“in the third century there was a shift from a predominantly oral 
milieu to a written one” is likewise simply a claim that has not been 
proven. Calder’s scenario to explain the phenomenon of common 
finks in isnads is, like Cook’s, only a theoretical model that tries to 
explain the common fink. Unlike Cook, Calder obviously does not 
see any difference between possibility and reality and he claims that 
the dispute that produced the common finks “took place in the sec¬ 
ond half of the third century. It was during this period that all of 
these isnads were discovered (or invented).” 39 Here, too, Berg fails to 
mention that Calder did not prove all this. The groups that are said 
to have produced the different isnads are not identified and the dat¬ 
ing is not substantiated. Calder’s scenario is hypothetical to such a 
degree that one wonders whether it can be verified at all. What is 
the value of such a theory for scholarly research? 40 

In view of these reservations about the theories of the “new skep¬ 
tics,” it is wishful thinking rather than a statement of facts when 
Berg says that “Cook and Calder [. . .] have ‘destroyed’ the very 
information Juynboll and Motzki seek to create by gleaning the 
isnads ” and that “the patterns in isnads from which Juynboll and 
Motzki seek to extract historical information” “reveal only that no 
historical information can be reliably found in that particular nexus 
of isnads.”* 1 


properly. There are other concepts of the common link phenomenon not included 
in Cook’s study. Compare Motzki, “Quo vadis Hadit- Forschung?—Eine kritische 
Untersuchung von G.H.A. Juynboll: ‘Nafi‘ the mawla of Ibn ‘Umar, and his Position 
in Muslim hadith Literature’,” Der Islam 73 (1996): 40-80 and 193-231. 

37 Based on Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993). 

38 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 45. 

39 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 48. 

40 For more critical remarks on Calder’s isnad theory see Motzki, “The Prophet 
and the Cat: on Dating Malik’s Muwatta’ and Legal Traditions,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 18-83, esp. 36-40. 

41 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 49. 
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In concluding his review of the authenticity debate Berg posits 
that “despite all the attempts to find middle ground, there are in 
reality only two positions”: 42 skeptics or non-skeptics. The choice is 
between Goldziher and Sezgin, and no middle ground between them 
is possible. This conclusion is not convincing. It results mainly from 
his imprecise definition of the two positions. Berg defines the two 
categories by the assumptions of the scholars in question. According 
to him, skeptics are scholars who hold that hadith s and isnads, must be 
presumed historically unreliable; non-skeptics are those who hold the 
contrary. The methods used by the scholars are obviously not impor¬ 
tant for Berg’s classification, since representatives using the same 
methods, for example matn analysis, are found in both camps. A log¬ 
ical position between the two presumptions would be that both may 
be possible: hadiths and isnads, can be both reliable and unreliable. 

In order to circumvent the possibility of such a position Berg adds 
a second criterion of categorization that is logically superfluous: the 
scholars’ conclusions. He argues: skeptical assumptions lead to skep¬ 
tical conclusions and non-skeptical assumptions lead to non-skeptical 
conclusions. This is also the reason why he thinks that the argu¬ 
ments of both camps are circular. Berg, then, “destroys” the mid¬ 
dle position with the following double argument: (1) If the conclusions 
of scholars are non-skeptical, then they belong to the non-skeptics 
because they cannot have reached such conclusions without implic¬ 
itly holding the assumptions of the non-skeptics. 43 (2) If the conclusions 
of scholars are skeptical, they belong to the skeptics because they 
cannot have reached such conclusions without implicitly holding the 
assumptions of the skeptics. However, such reasoning is not valid. 

The logical invalidity of Berg’s reasoning aside, his scenario does 
not properly reflect the reality of research, which is not as undiffer¬ 
entiated as he assumes. In order to demonstrate this, I shall describe 
the procedure of a scholar who operates between the two extremes 
and who starts from ‘the middle ground’, i.e. the assumption that 


42 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 49. 

43 For example Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 42: “However, their final con¬ 
clusions [i.e. of the scholars seeking middle ground] largely resemble those of san¬ 
guine scholars, such as Sezgin and Abbott. This is not too surprising. Most of the 
arguments are based on similar assumptions. . . . Since they start with the same 
assumptions, they reach the same conclusions—though tempered somewhat.” 
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we do not know whether certain hadlths and isnads are historically 
reliable or not. In order to find out what they are he studies them, 
tentatively using the hypothesis that traditions can be both real trans¬ 
missions and fabricated, and he will endeavor to verify this hypoth¬ 
esis. On the basis of the material being studied, our scholar then 
formulates his conclusions. He can conclude (a) that the most prob¬ 
able explanation of the material studied is that it is fictitious, (b) that 
it is reliable, or (c) that part of it is reliable and part of it is not. If 
he reaches conclusion (a) he will, in his next examination of hadlth 
material, proceed from a working hypothesis which corresponds to 
his previous result and he will check whether his hypothesis has 
been corroborated or not. If it has been corroborated he will go fur¬ 
ther with his hypothesis and his confidence in it will increase. If he 
is a cautious scholar he will postpone a definite conclusion on the 
material as a whole until he has studied enough of it to justify his 
conclusion. 

If, in his second study, our scholar reaches a conclusion that is 
the opposite of his first one, he will revise his working hypothesis 
and next time he will again check both hypotheses, the one corrob¬ 
orated by his first study and the other corroborated by his second 
study (as he would have done if he had reached conclusion c in his 
first study). Circular reasoning can be avoided using this procedure. 
It shows that it is wrong to assume a scholar always uses the same 
working hypothesis. 

This scenario may sound hypothetical, but it is a common pro¬ 
cedure in academic research and there are scholars of the middle 
ground who proceed in this manner. In principle Berg himself uses 
this approach for his own study. I described it to show that the con¬ 
clusions reached by a scholar are not necessarily determined by his 
assumptions. A categorization of scholars based on their assumptions 
must therefore not be mixed with or derived from their conclusions. 
This leaves us with the question of whether a categorization of schol¬ 
ars according to their assumptions is useful at all. It seems to me that it 
serves more a social function in scholarship. Structuralists can per¬ 
haps make sense of it. Epistemologically, however, such a catego¬ 
rization is not fruitful. It would be more meaningful to classify scholars 
only according to their results. It would be more differentiated and 
it would also allow for a middle ground. 
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II. Exegetical Hadithr and the Origins of Tafsir 

In this chapter Berg focuses on the research on exegetical traditions. 
It also includes an excursus on historical hadlths. The author classifies 
the scholars he discusses as advocates of the reliability of isnads, skep¬ 
tics, and those who look for a middle ground. In his evaluation of 
their studies he again ultimately reduces the scholars to two extremes 
that are, in his view, “internally consistent.” 44 Here, again, he does 
not see the possibility of a middle ground. 

Berg’s presentation of scholarship in this chapter is marred by the 
same problems we encountered in the preceding one. Therefore only 
one example will be discussed: Berg’s review of G. Stauth’s disser¬ 
tation Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugahid b. Gabrs. 15 Berg 
classifies Stauth among the non-skeptics because he applies Sezgin’s 
method of isnad analysis to the field of exegetical traditions, con¬ 
cluding from the investigation of the isnads and their corresponding 
matns that the isnads of the material under study are not fictive. 46 
For Berg, this is a circular argument. 47 However, Stauth’s compar¬ 
ison of the exegetical traditions of al-Tabari and others does not, in 
principle, differ from what Berg is doing in his experiment. Stauth 
collected traditions going back to Mujahid on the basis of the isnads. 
He then chose the transmission lines of certain informants of al- 
Tabari, which go back to certain pupils of Mujahid. Berg does the 
same for the traditions going back to Ibn ‘Abbas. This method, 
therefore, does not necessarily mean that one “accords, in the manner 
of Sezgin, . . . trust in the isnads.” 48 Berg claims for his own analysis: 
“It is necessary ... to tentatively assume the veracity of this infor¬ 
mation [i.e. the isnads, H.M.] in order to compare the stylistic profiles 
of the tradents who transmit hadlths from. . . ,” 49 Assume the verac¬ 
ity of the isnads'. this is what Stauth did in order to compare their 
matns. The main difference between Stauth’s and Berg’s approaches 


44 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 112. 

45 Georg Stauth, Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugahid b. Gabrs. Z ur Frage 
der Rekonstruktion der in dm Sammelwerken des 3. Jh. d. H. bmutztm fruhislamischen Quelknwerke 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Universitat GieBen, 1969). 

46 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 75. 

47 Berg, The Developmmt of Exegesis, 76. 

48 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 73. 
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is that Stauth studied the content of the traditions related to the 
isnads whereas Berg focuses on stylistic devices. The method of using 
the isnads to select traditions to be researched does not as such 
deserve the label sanguine. If Stauth’s result had been that the con¬ 
tents of traditions belonging to the different isnads are completely 
different and that the isnads therefore cannot be reliable, then Berg 
probably would have called him a skeptic. 

Furthermore, Berg states that Stauth relies in his work on the 
common-link theory proposed by Schacht. Berg, then, tries to inval¬ 
idate Stauth’s procedure using the following argument: “. . . three 
compelling arguments for not positing trust in the information extracted 
from an apparent common link have been formulated since Stauth’s 
application of the theory.” 50 He sums up: (1) Calder’s theory that 
the common links are products of “dispute and mutual isnad- criti¬ 
cism”; (2) Cook’s theory of “spread of isnads”; and (3) Juynboll’s the¬ 
ory that “spider patterns” consist of fictitious strands which makes 
it “impossible to draw conclusions about their chronology, prove¬ 
nance, or authorship.” 51 Obviously, there can be differing views as 
to how compelling the first two theories are, as I have pointed out 
above. They are merely speculations about possibilities. As for Juynboll, 
it seems odd that Berg argues with the “spider pattern.” This pat¬ 
tern presupposes a theory that acknowledges that there are other 
isnad patterns which are reliable, and this is a non-skeptical theory 
according to Berg’s thinking. Real skeptics must not use such a the¬ 
ory and it is also not compatible with the first two skeptical argu¬ 
ments. This inconsistency in Berg’s thinking apart, he also fails to 
mention that there are arguments against the usefulness of Juynboll’s 
spider theory. 52 Finally, it must be pointed out that for Stauth the 
common links in the isnads primarily have a hypothetical value as 
indications of sources, as Berg himself duly remarks. 53 


50 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 76. 

51 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 77. 

52 Compare Motzki, “Quo vadis,” 47—54. 

53 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 73. Stauth himself does not use the term “com¬ 
mon link.” 
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III. Methodology. Isnady and Exegetical Devices 
III. 1 Content versus Style 

In this paragraph Berg explains why he does not base his analysis 
of exegetical hadiths on the text (he calls it “content”) of the tradi¬ 
tions, as is customary, but on stylistic criteria, i.e. exegetical devices 
that he adopts for the most part from Wansbrough. Berg assumes 
that every exegete used particular exegetical devices and that on the 
basis of these devices a profile of his methods, “a stylistic fingerprint” 
of the exegete, can be constructed. 54 With the help of such profiles 
Berg thinks it is possible to decide whether the isnads (and conse¬ 
quently the matns combined with them) are reliable. His hypothesis 
is: “Very generally speaking, if the profiles for a particular exegete 
or his student vary significantly when they are preserved via different 
transmissions, then it would seem that some, or all of the hadiths 
must be considered later fabrications. In other words, their isnads 
are unreliable. If, on the other hand, the profiles from different trans¬ 
missions are much the same, the implication is that the isnads are 
reliable.” 55 

Berg starts his paragraph “Content versus Style” by discussing and 
criticizing in more detail the methods of Stauth and of myself. He 
starts with my method of dating texts contained in c Abd al-Razzaq’s 
Musannaf. He writes: “He [Motzki] concludes primarily on the basis 
of diversity in the content of the matns, that the isnads are reliable 
guarantors of authenticity. For him it seems impossible that a par¬ 
ticular tradent, if he were going to go the effort to manufacture 
hadiths, would bother to introduce such significant diversity and even 
contradictions.” “The observed diversity upon which Motzki bases 
his conclusion may exist because of the theological agenda of one 
or more texts’ redactors or tradents.” Berg adds: “This critique is, 
of course, purely hypothetical. The observed diversity might also be 
the product of a less deliberate manipulation of the material in the 
Musannaf.” 

Berg’s critique is pointless since it is directed against conclusions 
that I did not reach. In my book Die Anfange and the two articles 


54 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 120. 

55 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 120. 
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to which Berg refers, 56 I neither reach conclusions “primarily on the 
basis of diversity in the content of the matns” nor do I conclude that 
“the isna.dk are reliable.” As explained already, I tried to answer the 
question of whether certain transmitters of huge numbers of tradi¬ 
tions either ascribed their texts fictitiously to their informants or really 
received the traditions from them. I took the criteria to decide this 
question mainly from the isnads. What I called profiles consist only 
of criteria found in the isnads. The diversity on which I primarily 
base my conclusions about the authenticity of the informants (not 
the hadiths') is the diversity of the isnads. Further, I formulate criteria 
of authenticity for Ibn Jurayj’s transmission from 'Ata\ Authenticity 
does not refer to authenticity of the matns, but to authenticity of the 
ascription of the texts to Ibn Jurayj’s informant c Ata’, i.e. authen¬ 
ticity of the isnad. My extrinsic criteria of authenticity are isnad cri¬ 
teria (differentiation between rody and tradition and between responsa 
and dicta)', the intrinsic criteria are partly isnad criteria (existence of 
Ibn Jurayj’s own legal opinions; indirect transmission from c Ata 3 ), 
partly formal matn criteria (commentaries on c Ata”s opinion or tradi¬ 
tion; expressions of uncertainty about the precise wording; existence 
of variants in opinion or in wording; reporting of c Ata”s deficiencies),® 
In my studies summarized by Berg I only seldom deal with diver¬ 
sity of content. I deal primarily with diversity of the isnads and, to 
a lesser extent, with formal matn diversity. Thus, the argument that 
“the theological agenda of one or more of the texts’ redactors or 
tradents” could explain the diversity in the transmission profiles makes 
no sense. For example: Ibn Jurayj’s transmission from c Ata’ is com¬ 
pletely different from his transmission from ‘Amr b. Dinar and both 
differ from that of al-Zuhn. This statement is not based on criteria 
of content but on criteria such as the number of traditions trans¬ 
mitted from them; the proportion of informants mentioned; the genre 


56 Motzki, “The Musannaf” and “Der Fiqh des -ZuhrT: die Quellenproblematik,” Der 
Islam 68 (1991): 1-44; an updated English edition is now available: “The Jurisprudence 
of Ibn Sihab az-Zuhrl. A Source-critical Study,” Nijmegen 2001: http://webdoc. 
ubn.kun.nl/mono/m/motzki_h/juriofibs.pdf. 

57 In the studies mentioned a real content analysis forms only the last level of 
investigation and has not been elaborated yet. For detailed content analyses see 
Motzki, “Quo vadisf 193-226; “The Prophet and the Cat”; and “The Murder of 
Ibn Abt 1-Huqayq: On the Origin and Reliability of some maghazi- Reports,” in The 
Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of the Sources, edited by H. Motzki (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 2000), 170-239. 
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of the traditions (my external criteria); the number of their own legal 
opinions; commentaries on the traditions; indirect transmission occur¬ 
ring simultaneously with direct transmission; expressions of uncer¬ 
tainty about matn or isnad', transmission of variants of rnatn or isnad; 
expression of an informant’s weaknesses (my internal criteria). Can 
this diversity be explained by a theological agenda of Ibn Jurayj’s? 
Can it be “a product of a less deliberate manipulation of the mate¬ 
rial in the Musannqf”? Manipulated by whom and for what reason? 
In my view, it is not likely that a “theological agenda” or “manip¬ 
ulation” are really “other factors” that “may account for the observed 
diversity.” That some diversity (particularly that of the matns but to 
a certain extent also of the isnads) is also caused by the peculiar form 
of transmission in early Islam—“texts were transmitted in a com¬ 
bined oral and written manner, with the student notebook playing 
a significant role” 58 —does not contradict my method, as Berg sug¬ 
gests. It is, on the contrary, part of my assumptions when compar¬ 
ing the variants of a particular tradition. 59 The diversity caused by 
the transmission process is of another kind than the fundamental 
diversity between the different sources that I have analyzed in my 
studies of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannqf. Both can and must be distin¬ 
guished from each other. 

Berg concludes this passage by stating: “Certainly the earlier Motzki 
pushes his conclusions, the less convincing and substantiated his claims 
become. For transmitters and exegetes as early as Ibn ‘Abbas, Motzki’s 
conclusion seems particularly weak.” 60 Berg does not substantiate his 
claim here. This may be explained by the fact that he bases him¬ 
self only on the short article “The Musannqf” and disregards the 
detailed study Die Anfange. More than a third of that book is devoted 
to the early level of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s transmission, to the traditions 
ascribed via Ibn Jurayj to ‘Ata 5 and ‘Amr. On this level I developed 
the criteria of authenticity that suggest that the texts really were 
transmitted from ‘Ata 5 and ‘Amr. As for Ibn ‘Abbas, I give several 
reasons why it is likely that the texts ascribed by ‘Ata 5 and ‘Amr 
to Ibn ‘Abbas (and transmitted by Ibn Jurayj in ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s 
Musannqf) were not fictitiously ascribed to him but were either direct 


58 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 113. 

59 See Motzki, “Der Fiqh,” 23-42 [“The Jurisprudence,” 26-47], “Quo vadis,” 
193-229; and “The Prophet and the Cat,” 30 and passim. 

60 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 114. 
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memories of his teaching or go back to some of his pupils. 61 Berg 
objects to the arguments developed in my book that my “conclusion 
seems particularly weak.” Such an objection is futile since he does 
not explain why my arguments are weak. In view of the fact that 
Berg’s study focuses on the traditions ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas, his 
lack of interest in arguments concerning these traditions is curious. 
Does he refrain from discussing them because they are inconsistent 
with his own assumptions about the Ibn 'Abbas traditions, or because 
he considers my conclusions to be contradictory to the outcome of 
his own examination of the Ibn 'Abbas traditions? It will be argued 
below that my conclusions concerning these traditions are perfectly 
compatible with Berg’s results. 

The other scholar whose methods Berg discusses in more depth 
in his paragraph “Content versus Style” is Stauth. Berg’s first objec¬ 
tion is that Stauth, in his study on the exegetical traditions ascribed 
to Mujahid, relies on a common-link model, which “is problematic 
for skeptics.” 62 He reiterates his questionable statement that Cook, 
Calder and Juynboll’s spider pattern “provide compelling arguments” 63 
against the common link and that Stauth “is assuming the authen¬ 
ticity of the isnads in the manner of Sezgin.” 64 

Berg then deals with Stauth’s finding “that there are more simi¬ 
larities between the materials in al-Tabari’s Tcfsir with the three Ibn 
AbT Najih—Mujahid isnads than between the materials in al-Tabari’s 
Tafsir and Ibn Shadhan’s Tafsir with the Warqa’—Ibn Abi Najih— 
Mujahid isnads .” 65 Stauth concluded from this finding that an anony¬ 
mous redactor prior to al-Tabari must have been responsible for this 
harmonization. Berg rightly rejects this conclusion, but his explana¬ 
tion that the variance between Warqa”s traditions in al-Tabari’s and 
Ibn Shadhan’s Tafslrs suggests “a correlation between the collectors 
such as Ibn Shadhan and al-Tabari” 66 is not convincing either. Berg 
assumes that Ibn Shadhan’s Tafsir may be a later edited version of 
al-Tabari’s material. This might account for both the similarities and 
the differences. Yet Berg’s idea that Ibn Shadhan (d. after 424/1032) 


61 Motzki ,DieAnfdnge, 107-109, 128-134, and 169-173 [Origins, 117-120, 140-147, 
and 187-192]. 

62 Berg, The Development of Exegesis. 114. 

63 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 114-115. 

64 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 

65 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 

66 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 
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is the author or collector and final redactor of the so-called Tafslr 
Mujahid is only based on the fact that “he is the first transmitter 
to appear only in the title pages of the fascicules.” 67 The other isnads 
of the material, however, indicate that the collection was given its 
final form two or even three generations earlier by Ibrahim b. al- 
Husayn b. Dizil (d. 281/894) or by Adam b. Abi Iyas (d. 220/835 
or 221/836). 68 Adam is, according to the isnads, the earliest common 
transmitter of all the texts, not only those going back via Warqa 5 — 
Ibn Abi Najih to Mujahid. 69 As will be shown below, it is arbitrary 
to reject the parts of the isnads from Adam b. Abi Iyas until Ibn 
Shadhan as unreliable and fabricated. Stauth’s observation “that there 
are more similarities between the materials in al-Tabari’s Tafslr with 
the three Ibn Abi Najih—Mujahid isnads than between the materi¬ 
als in al-Tabari’s Tafslr and Ibn Shadhan’s Tafslr with the Warqa 5 — 
Ibn AbT Najih—Mujahid isnads” can be explained by assuming that 
al-Tabari sometimes reproduced their sources accurately and some¬ 
times edited them for some reason. 70 Berg rightly mentions this solu¬ 
tion. 71 In view of such a possibility, the diversity between the materials 
of the two Tafslrs (which probably already existed in al-Tabari’s time) 
can be explained both by the normal deviation occurring in the 
transmission process and by editing. 

A third point of Berg’s critique is that Stauth examined “the cor¬ 
relation between the names in the isnads and the variation of the 
contents instead of evaluating the isnads on the basis of the content.” 72 
In doing so Stauth, in Berg’s view, “merely examines the degree to 
which the names in isnads were assigned to the exegetical material 


67 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 97 n. 42. 

68 For information on the two scholars see Stauth, Die Uberlieferung, 73-78. 

69 With the exception of two traditions added by Ibrahim b. al-Husayn. See 
Stauth, Die Uberlieferung, 79 and Fred Leemhuis, “MS. 1075 Tafstr of the Cairene 
Dar al-Kutub and Mugahid’s Tafsn,” in Proceedings of the Ninth Congress of the Union 
Europeenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, edited by Rudolph Peters (Leiden: E.J. Brill 
1981), 169-180, esp. 178. According to Leemhuis (170 and 173) the present form 
of the collection dates from the time of al-Tabari at the latest. His dating also 
seems to be based on the isnads. 

70 Mostly for reasons of space or to avoid repetition. This can be observed in 
‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf and al-Bukhari’s Jamf as well. 

71 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 98 n. 48. Berg thinks more of deliberate manip¬ 
ulation of the sources by al-Tabari to define the limits of the debate. Yet the 
differences that al-Tabari has suppressed in the case of Warqa”s traditions are 
hardly of such a controversial nature. 

72 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 
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in a random fashion.” 73 This assessment of Berg’s is, to my mind, 
not accurate. Stauth first studied the isnads that are contained in 
four different compilations and that go back to al-Mujahid. In his 
isnad analysis he did not pay much attention the mains 7 * and ignored 
the content completely. He only tried to interpret the peculiarities 
of the isnads and found that the isnads show certain patterns that 
can hardly be the result of assigning isnads to the texts in a random 
fashion. 75 Through his isnad analysis he hypothetically reconstructed 
the transmission history of the texts. In his matn analysis Stauth then 
checked whether the similarities and variances of the texts fit into 
the transmission history reconstructed on the basis of the isnads. In 
his matn analysis Stauth concludes that an anonymous redactor must 
have been responsible for the matn peculiarities of al-Tabari’s tradi¬ 
tions. This shows that the results of Stauth’s isnad analysis did not 
predetermine the outcome of his matn analysis, as Berg seems to sug¬ 
gest. Stauth’s procedure will be acceptable to anyone who is not 
convinced in advance that the isnads are unreliable. 

On the basis of three examples from al-Taban’s and Ibn Shadhan’s 
Tafslrs Berg tries to show that the reliability of the isnads cannot be 
checked through a content analysis. 76 His arguments are not con¬ 
vincing, however. Berg objects that “Stauth ignores the fact that sim¬ 
ilarities Stauth observed between the various Mujahid-transmissions 
are present even in non-Mujahid-transmissions, suggesting perhaps 
that a consensus of sorts had formed about the exegesis of a certain 
passage and then various isnads were subsequently fabricated to retro- 
ject these opinions.” 77 He gives an example of the exegetical tradi¬ 
tions for Qur’an 14:5 in which not only all texts ascribed to Mujahid 
give the same explanation but also the texts ascribed to three other 
authorities. All explain the Qur’anic words “ bi-ayyam Allah’ ’ with “bi¬ 
rd am Allah.” 

This observation does not at all “highlight the weakness of the 
use of ‘content’ as a criterion for the authenticity of hadlths ” as Berg 


73 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 

74 He only notes to which parts of the Qur’an the isnads refer. 

75 The patterns, for example, that some isnads occur only for a certain part of 
the Qur’an and are lacking for the rest, or that some isnads end consistently or 
mainly with Mujahid whereas other isnads show several branch lines that end in 
other names. 

76 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115-118. 

77 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 
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suggests. 78 The basic idea underlying Stauth’s method is: a text, which 
is ascribed to one and the same authority but which is transmitted 
through different isnads, must appear in similar textual variants if 
the isnads, are correct. 79 Assuming this, Berg argues, we can expect 
that texts on a similar issue ascribed to different authorities differ 
from each other. But this is not the case in the example mentioned 
above. Berg’s objection is correct in theory but too general to be 
applied to practical reality. In the historical analysis of texts, the rule 
applied is that two identical texts have the same author or they are 
plagiarisms, i.e. one is copied from the other. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule: If a text is very short, unspecific or belongs 
to a problem that can only generate a few solutions it may be that 
similar or even identical texts have different authors. 80 Such excep¬ 
tions do not invalidate the rule; they only make the analysis of texts 
more complicated. 

Berg’s example of Qur’an 14:5 belongs to the exceptions men¬ 
tioned. The text is extremely short, “ bi-nfam Allah,” and is caused 
by the context. This explanation of “bi-ayyam Allah ” is namely sug¬ 
gested by the Qur’an itself. In verse 5 God orders Moses to remind 
his people “of the days of God” ( dhakkir-hum bi-ayyam Allah). In the 
following verse Moses is speaking to his people: “Remember the 
goodness of Allah” (udhkuru ni c mat Allah). This suggests that Moses in 
verse 6 carries out the order given to him in verse 5, which leads 
to the interpretation that ayyam Allah means ni c am Allah. Mujahid is, 
therefore, not the only one who could imagine such an interpreta¬ 
tion. This sort of exception to the rule is particularly frequent in the 
field of exegetical texts. It also occurs in traditions of juridical opin¬ 
ions if they are very short answers to a problem that only allows 
for a limited number of solutions. Conclusions about the history of 
these sorts of texts are, therefore, in need of both a larger number 
of texts ascribed to the same authorities and, additionally, longer 
and more specific texts. 


78 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 115. 

79 The degree of similarity depends on the methods of transmission. If the texts 
have been transmitted purely orally the variances are much greater than in an oral 
transmission that is accompanied by written notes. There are even fewer variances 
when the texts have been dictated or copied from written sources. Besides, vari¬ 
ances and similarities may be the result of editing of the texts (e.g. by making addi¬ 
tions, omissions, changes and adjustments). 

80 When texts have been transmitted and edited, one must reckon with addi¬ 
tional possibilities for similarities such as interference and adaptation. 
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Berg argues that Stauth’s method is not reliable in the case of 
more specific and longer texts either. He gives two examples in which 
not only the variants ascribed to Mujahid are similar but also tra¬ 
ditions ascribed to Qatadah show more or less similarity with Mujahid’s 
texts. 81 These examples, however, do not invalidate Stauth’s method. 
In both cases the exegesis of the Qur’an passage in question is based 
on sabab al-nuzul traditions, on which both the traditions ascribed 
to Mujahid and those associated with Qatadah seem to rely. Here 
another rule of historical textual analysis is applicable: similar texts, 
i.e. those that have a similar structure and that display substantially 
similar wording, are supposed to have a common source. This rule 
can best be applied in cases of longer text passages. It is particu¬ 
larly suitable for texts whose transmission does not follow fixed rules 
or is only partly written. 

Berg’s third example, the exegesis of Qur’an 16:106, is particu¬ 
larly suited to demonstrate the application of the rule just mentioned. 
The two texts ascribed to Mujahid are seven to eight lines long and 
so similar that one may justly conclude that they go back to a com¬ 
mon source. The tiny differences are most likely the result of a trans¬ 
mission through several generations. According to the isnatk this 
common source is Ibn AbT Najih, the transmitter above (i.e. from) 
Mujahid. The text ascribed to Qatadah, on the contrary, is much 
longer and varies considerably from the texts associated with Mujahid, 
but it also contains several key words that are found in the latter as 
well. These partial similarities show that both text traditions, the 
texts ascribed to Mujahid and the one associated with Qatadah, rely 
on an earlier source for which no separate isnad is given. This source 
can be described as a tradition about the historical backdrop of the 
Qur’anic verse 16:106. That the exegesis of the verse relies on such 
an earlier anonymous tradition is explicitly stated in Qatadah’s text, 
which starts with the words “dhukira la-nd” (it has been reported to us). 

Stauth did not go this far in his historical analysis of the texts. 
He confined himself to a comparison of the variants ascribed to 
Mujahid. Berg objects to Stauth’s approach: “Had the Qatadah-ma/w 
also been attributed to Mujahid, by Stauth’s standards it would seem 
to support that all three were derived from the same source,” 82 


Table 4.2 and 4.3, Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 117. 
Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 118. 
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namely Mujahid. Such an argument is not acceptable for two rea¬ 
sons. Firsdy, an imaginary case does not prove that the method (any 
method) does not work properly in ordinary circumstances. The point 
is that in the example to which Berg refers the Qatadah-ma/w is not 
attributed to Mujahid. The isnad thus corroborates the textual analy¬ 
sis or vice versa. If, for the sake of argument, we imagine that the 
Qatadah-ma/w were accidentally ascribed to Mujahid after all, a 
scholar used to the method of historical text analysis would not 
immediately conclude that it is a Mujahid-text. He would check the 
extent to which the text fits the other variants ascribed to Mujahid. 
If it varies more than the others, as is the case with the Qatadah- 
matn, then our scholar would look for explanations. He could con¬ 
sider the following solutions: (a) The text has falsely been ascribed 
to Mujahid. If there are parallels for the Qatadah-tradition our 
scholar would even realize that the text originally belonged to the 
Qatadah-tradition. (b) The similarities of the text with the other 
Mujahid-traditions may go back to Mujahid but the differences that 
the varying text displays with the other Mujahid-traditions are the 
work of later transmitters and editors. In any case our scholar would 
not identify the text as such as a Mujahid-mata, as Berg assumes. 

Accordingly, Stauth refrained from reconstructing a Tafsir Mujahid. 
He found that the textual differences between the several lines of 
transmission are too great to allow a reconstruction of the text of 
even a Tafsir by Ibn AbT Najih c an Mujahid. The many similarities, 
on the other hand, led him to conclude (a) that the texts belong to 
a common exegetical text tradition associated with the name of 
Mujahid and (b) that they largely corroborate the transmission his¬ 
tory which can be reconstructed on the basis of the isnads. He con¬ 
cluded that the variation is largely due to transmitters and editors. 
All in all Berg’s objections to Stauth’s methods are not convincing. 
Berg a priori assumes that isnads are unreliable and thus, in his view, 
Stauth’s research can only be a failure. Berg concludes the para¬ 
graph with the statement: “There are other, very plausible theories 
that account for their [Motzki’s and Stauth’s, H.M.] observations 
which do not suggest that isnads are reliable—in fact quite the oppo¬ 
site: they presuppose the large-scale fabrication of isnads .” 83 These 
theories may be plausible, yet, to my mind, it has still to be shown 


Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 118. 
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that they are really able to explain the striking relations that can be 
observed between the variants of the texts and the variants of their 
isnads found in different sources. 

III. 2 An Alternative 

Berg starts this paragraph by concluding from his discussion of 
Stauth’s and my approaches that “the choice is between presuppos¬ 
ing the authenticity of isnads and presupposing their spuriousness.” 84 
As I have already argued, this “either-or” approach is not necessary 
in studying hadlths. One can start by assuming that both presuppo¬ 
sitions may be possible, yet we do not know which one was in fact 
the case. Or we may begin by assuming that both presuppositions 
may even be possible at the same time, i.e. there may be isnads that 
are reliable and others that are not. Then one studies the material 
(;isnads and matns) and considers the most plausible conclusion for the 
peculiarities one detects in the material. 

Berg furthermore says that “Stauth and Motzki have not succeeded 
in providing a convincing argument for the” isnadsP I think we have 
but with some qualifications. Stauth and I did not claim that isnads 
are generally reliable. Our conclusion that isnads are reliable was 
limited to the material that we studied and our conclusion would 
serve us at most as a working hypothesis, i.e. as a tentative assump¬ 
tion guiding our future investigations. Finally, I did not only find 
isnads that are reliable but also unreliable ones. I pointed out, for 
example, that 'Ata 5 al-Khurasanfs transmission from Ibn 'Abbas is 
suspicious and probably fictitious, i.e. this isnad cannot be trusted. 86 
Therefore, Berg’s conclusion that “we are left only with the matns, 
with which to evaluate” 87 hadlths in general and exegetical hadlths in 
particular is a claim which is not justified. 


84 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 118. 

85 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 118. 

86 See Motzki, Die Anfange, 208-209 [ Origins , 233], The original German text is 
more explicit: The authenticity of traditions of the Prophet transmitted by ‘Ata’ al- 
Khurasanl from Ibn ‘Abbas is doubtful. That is not meant as a generalization. I 
do not suggest that all transmissions from him are inauthentic, but only that they 
are suspect of being so, and it should therefore not be presumed that they are authen¬ 
tic, i.e. really received from Ibn ‘Abbas. 

87 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 118. 
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Even if Berg has not convincingly shown that we must generally 
presuppose the spuriousness of isnads, his suggestion of using stylis¬ 
tic criteria in the matns in order to check the reliability of the mate¬ 
rial is certainly a most welcome addition to the methods used in 
hadith criticism. This idea is not new but has only rarely been put 
into practice until now. Stetter did it in his dissertation more than 
thirty-five years ago as well as A. Noth in his Quellenkritische Studien 
(1973), yet after them this approach fell into oblivion. For his styl¬ 
istic analysis of exegetical hadith Berg chooses the exegetical typol¬ 
ogy and the exegetical devices developed by J. Wansbrough in his 
Quranic Studies (1977). So far so good. The design of his investigation, 
however, is based on assumptions that are problematic and prede¬ 
termine its outcome. 

Berg states: “A comparison of exegetical devices, because they 
emerged separately and chronologically along with their frameworks, 
might allow us to determine more accurately the reliability of isnads.” 88 
His statement contains the premise that the exegetical devices along 
with their framework emerged separately and chronologically. This 
premise is adopted from Wansbrough. It is one of the results at 
which he arrived in his study of tafslr literature. Wansbrough’s study 
proceeds from the general assumption that isnads are unreliable. He 
therefore has no other choice but to rely exclusively on the matns of 
the traditions. Since the matns alone hardly allow definite statements 
about their chronology, Wansbrough is forced to base his conclusion 
on how the exegetical devices emerged on other criteria. He relies 
on the development of the “Hebrew scripture” and its exegesis as a 
model and on assumptions of his own which he postulates as factual 
or plausible. However, the conclusions Wansbrough draws on this 
basis about the chronology of the texts are questionable. We may ask, 
for example, whether the development of the Hebrew scripture and 
its exegesis, which took many more centuries than the development 
of Muslim scripture and its exegesis, is suitable as a model. It is pos¬ 
sible that in the development of Muslim scripture and its exegesis 
different types of exegesis emerged together from the start or with 
only short periods between them. Therefore, Wansbrough’s assertion 
that the exegetical types “are consistent enough to allow intrusions 
to be identifiable as such” 89 may be less certain than Berg assumes. 


88 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 119. 

89 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 119. 
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Be that as it may, Berg’s premise that the exegetical types emerged 
separately and chronologically is obviously based on the assumption 
that the isna.dk are generally unreliable, and his attempt “to deter¬ 
mine more accurately the reliability of isnads ” on this basis is not 
beyond the suspicion of being circular. It is questionable when Berg 
claims that he only draws “on the methods of both” skeptics and 
non-skeptics “but not on either of the assumptions that underlie their 
circular reasoning” 90 and that he was therefore able to avoid circu¬ 
lar reasoning. 91 

Berg claims furthermore: “If the sceptics such as Wansbrough, 
Cook and Calder are wrong and scholars such as Sezgin correct 
with respect to the proper approach to the study of hadith s, the 
exegetical devices, like the actual words of the matns, must go back 
to those exegetes who stand at the beginning of the isnads.” 92 This 
argument reflects Berg’s dichotomy between scholars, which is incon¬ 
sistent, as we have seen. It only allows for two possibilities but no 
middle ground. It seems as if this premise already determines the 
outcome of Berg’s experiment: either the isnads are generally unre¬ 
liable or they are generally reliable. 93 

III.3 Parameters: Al-Tabari and Ibn ‘Abbas 

Berg intends to examine whether a consistent “stylistic fingerprint” 
of Ibn ‘Abbas can be proven on the basis of the exegetical traditions 
ascribed to him in al-Tabari’s Tafsir. He starts with a presentation 
of his parameters: al-Tabari and Ibn ‘Abbas. Having read this much 
of Berg’s book and having become more and more accustomed to 
the dogmas of skepticism favoured by the author, the reader is sur¬ 
prised at the paragraph about al-Tabari and his Tafsir. First Berg 
gives a summary of al-Tabari’s biography that is mainly based on 


90 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 226. 

91 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 141. 

92 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 119. 

93 Berg writes in this context: “Very generally speaking, if the profiles for a par¬ 
ticular exegete or his student vary significantly when they are preserved via different 
transmissions, then it would seem that some, or all, of the hadtths must be consid¬ 
ered to be later fabrications. In other words, their isnads are unreliable.” (Emphasis 
mine.) The word “some” seems to limit the general purport of the statement, but 
this reservation seems to have no real meaning since a middle ground is a priori 
excluded. 
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two primary sources: Ibn 'Asakir (d. 571/1176) and Yaqut (d. 626/ 
1229) who lived 250 to 300 years after al-Tabari. Berg does not 
accompany this biography with any critical comment on the histor¬ 
ical value of the biographical material he uses. This is strange because 
we learned from the author that biographical materials “were pro¬ 
duced symbiotically with the isnads ” and are not independent sources. 94 
If this is true, one might expect Berg to at least have reservations 
about the information concerning al-Tabari’s study, his teachers and 
his works, which could have been invented on the basis of the isnads 
found in the works ascribed to al-Tabari. Some details about his life 
could also be questioned in view of the fact that the sources are so 
much later than al-Tabari’s time. After a hundred pages of skepti¬ 
cism, and after a paragraph on “the authenticity of the historical 
hadlths ” in which Berg expounds that “acceptance of the biograph¬ 
ical materials, the information in the isnads, and the consequent 
attempts to reconstruct hypothetical early sources from later extant 
texts are all prominent features of the non-skeptical scholars,” 95 the 
reader hardly believes his eyes when he reads that “al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh, 
is the single most important source for historical information about 
the first three centuries of Islam.” 96 

Berg’s skepticism only reappears—albeit in a very restrained man¬ 
ner—when presenting al-Tabari’s Tafslr. He mentions Calder’s doubt 
as to whether al-Tabari is really the author of the Tafslr because it 
shows “some features of organic growth” and “some features of 
authorial control” so that the work as it now exists was perhaps pro¬ 
duced by a later editor. 97 Berg is more reserved than Calder on this 
issue. He accepts al-Tabari as the author but nevertheless qualifies 
this acceptance by saying that “at least some of the redactional activ¬ 
ity on the work must have come from al-Tabari’s students or later 
generations.” 98 

Berg doubts the common view that al-Tabari compiled most of 
his tradition material from written sources. He assumes in an argu¬ 
ment typical of the skeptics that “much of the material was trans¬ 
mitted orally,” though he adds that “the two forms of transmission 


94 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 26. 

95 Berg, Die Development of Exegesis, 190. 

96 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 122. Emphasis mine. 

97 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 123-124. 

98 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 124. 
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are not mutually exclusive.” 99 He then quotes a passage from Yaqut 
that “certainly implies that al-Tabari used many written sources,” as 
Berg admits, but he immediately qualifies his conclusion by adding: 
“It is not clear who Yaqut’s source for this information is. Whether 
it was deduced from an examination of isnack contained in the Tafsir 
or a report from an eye-witness is unfortunately not known.” 100 Two 
pages later, however, Berg uses the same quotation from Yaqut as 
a proof that “al-Tabari invoked his personal opinion when exclud¬ 
ing some traditions.” 101 Finally, Berg cautiously doubts the common 
opinion that al-Tabari “was accurate in relaying the hadiths as he 
received them.” 102 This doubt is understandable in view of his already 
mentioned assumption that “much of the material” that al-Tabari 
received from his teachers “was transmitted orally.” But Berg’s argu¬ 
ment is weak: “hadiths from a particular exegete whose opinion has 
been adduced by al-Tabari in his Tafsir are not always the same as 
those of the same exegete found in a different work.” 103 As Berg 
himself admits, this is not necessarily al-Tabari’s mistake. 

I point to the restrained skepticism in Berg’s presentation of al- 
Tabari and his work because it reveals some fundamental weaknesses 
of the skeptics’ position. One problem is the period to which it 
applies. From what point in time onwards can the skeptical dogma 
be put aside because the information given in the Muslim sources 
can be considered certain? If biographical traditions “were produced 
symbiotically with the isnads” and are “not independent sources,” 
the question arises as to how general the skeptics’ dogma is. And to 
which period must it be applied in view of the fact that the isnad 
system continues in the form of the riwayah s for centuries, as does the 
production of biographical information about scholars? Finally, how 
can the chronological end of the dogma, if it has one, be determined 


99 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 124. 

100 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 125. There can be no doubt, however, that 
it is not an eye-witness report but the summary of someone who read the Tafsir. 

101 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 127. Another, more surprising, case for Berg’s 
using biographical information as argument is to be found on p. 135. Here, Berg 
questions the authenticity of ‘All b. Abi Talhah’s (d. 120/737) sahifah because “ques¬ 
tions about its validity also arise from the fact that ‘All b. Abl Talhah was never a 
student of Ibn ‘Abbas.” Berg’s fact can only be based on biographical information, 
which he himself rejects as generally unreliable. 

102 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 125. 

103 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 125. He gives as example a text of the Tafsir 
Mujahid. 
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and justified? Berg’s account of al-Tabari and his Tcfsir reveals his 
uneasiness with this problem, yet he does not address it explicitly. 

When Berg discusses the issue of al-Tabari’s authorship he also 
avoids trying to get to the bottom of the problem, namely the fact 
that no autograph has been preserved of al-Tabari’s Tafsir. The 
edited text available is based on late manuscripts (twelfth/eighteenth 
century) and earlier manuscripts contain only fragments of the work. 104 
This means that al-Tabari’s authorship is only guaranteed by the 
riwayahs, i.e. the isnads. Skeptics, however, generally do not trust the 
isnads since “Cook and Calder have ‘destroyed’ the very information” 
which some scholars “seek to create by gleaning the isnads." We had 
learned that from Berg in the conclusions of his chapter on Hadith 
Criticism. 105 By refusing to rely on isnads, skeptics find themselves in 
real trouble on the authorship issue. Assuming that al-Tabari really 
is the author of the Tafsir would be pure ascription in the Sezginian 
manner, i.e. sanguine. The biographical information cannot help 
because it is based on traditions itself, only available in later sources 
and, according to the skeptics’ dogma “produced symbiotically with 
the isnads" and therefore not an independent source. Consequently, 
Berg expressly rejects the biographical material as suspect. 106 The 
common link concept cannot help either because skeptics consider 
it as unreliable as the isnads in general. Even if they were prepared 
to make an exception, they would probably only find that the riwayahs, 
of the Tafsir manuscripts form a spider pattern that, according to its 
discoverer Juynboll, is historically unreliable. As mentioned above, 
Berg used the spider pattern as a skeptical argument against Stauth. 
Here it would work against himself. 

It is obvious that al-Tabari’s authorship cannot be ascertained on 
the basis of the skeptics’ dogma. It could be —a typical type of argu¬ 
ment used by skeptics—that the work as it is now available was com¬ 
piled two or three centuries later by someone who ascribed it to 
al-Tabari because he had by then acquired a certain renown as a 
scholar, for example, through his historical work. If al-Tabari, how¬ 
ever, can be accepted as the author of the Tafsir on the basis of the 


104 See F. Sezgin, Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums, Band I: Qur'anwissenschaften, 
Hadit, Geschichte, Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik bis ca. 430 H. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967), 
327-328. 

105 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 49. 

106 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 137. 
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riwayahs, then such a procedure is also legitimate in other cases. The 
question then is whether it is acceptable that skeptics such as Calder 
reject Malik’s authorship of the Muwatta 3 or c Abd al-Razzaq’s author¬ 
ship of the Musannaf simply because of the fact that their authorship 
is only based on riwayah s of the works as ascribed to them. 107 

To avoid such uncertainties about authorship, which would affect 
almost the whole of Muslim literature until the ninteenth century, 
skeptics must define a borderline between reliable and unreliable 
isnads. By doing this they contravene their own dogma that isnads 
generally cannot be trusted. The borderline, which they may draw 
between the period in which isnads are unreliable and the time in 
which they can be trusted, must be based on arguments. These argu¬ 
ments will reflect their skeptical view on the development of Islamic 
scholarship, especially their views on the hadiths and isnads. The skep¬ 
tics’ borderline will therefore be considered arbitrary and circular by 
scholars who do not subscribe to the skeptics’ dogma. 

I assume that Berg does not discuss this problem and that he is 
only restrained in his skepticism in the case of al-Tabari because he 
supposes that the borderline, which has been drawn by Wansbrough, 
is a valid and safe one. Berg quotes it at the end of his book: “the 
supplying of isnads, whether traced to the prophet, to his companions, 
or to their successors, may be understood as an exclusively formal 
innovation and cannot be dated much before 200/815.” 108 However, 
this borderline has not been widely accepted. Scholars who do not 
share the skeptics’ dogma reject it as too late, and skeptical scholars, 
like Calder, considered it too early and pushed it one or two cen¬ 
turies later. In any case, the skeptics’ dogma is weakened by their 


107 Interestingly a skeptic scholar such as Patricia Crone accepts Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(d. between 170/786-7 and 193/809) as the author of the fragment entitled Kitab 
al-Ridda wa-l-futuh, edited by Qasim al-Samarra’I. P. Crone, “ Kitab al-Ridda wa’l- 
Futuh and Kitab al-Jamal wa masir ‘A’isha wa c Ali ... by Sayf b. ‘Umar al-Tamimi, 
edited by Qasim al-Samarrai, Leiden 1995,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland 6 (1996): 237-240. Yet this fragment is not Sayf’s autograph but, 
according to the isnad (al-Sari—Shu'ayb—Sayf), merely a collection of traditions 
ascribed to Sayf by al-Sari b. Yahya al-Hanzall who lived two generations later 
than Sayf. Crone’s assumption that Sayf is the author is based on ascription in the 
Sezginian manner. Calder’s arguments concerning the authorship of books ascribed 
to early Muslim scholars are dealt with in more depths by Andreas Gorke, Das 
Kitab al-Amwdl des Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallam. Entstehung und Werkuberlieferung (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Hamburg, 2000). 

108 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 229. 
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inconsistency regarding the reliability of the isnads. The skeptics must 
admit that there are at least some reliable isnads. This also means 
that the difference between skeptics and those who do not follow 
them is not as clear-cut as Berg would have us believe with his 
absolute categorization of skeptics and non-skeptics. 

Berg’s borderline between reliable and unreliable isnads leads to 
non-skeptical arguments, not only concerning the authorship of al- 
Tabari's Tafsir but also concerning the informants to whom al-Tabari 
ascribed his material. Berg accepts these ascriptions and assumes “that 
the informants of al-Tabari are actual people who instructed al- 
Tabari in either written or oral form.” He considers this assumption 

a valid one for two reasons. First, some of these informants were still 
alive when al-Tabari began writing and would have been able to chal¬ 
lenge him if he deviated from their teaching. Second, al-Tabari had 
some opponents (the nascent Hanbalis) and if they believe \sic\ he had 
himself fabricated matns of isnads, they would not have hesitated to 
publicize such forgeries. 109 

Similar arguments could be applied, however, to the lower levels of 
the isnads, i.e. to the informants of al-Tabari's informants, then to 
their informants etc. This would then be an argument for the reli¬ 
ability of al-Tabari’s isnads in general. Furthermore, Berg’s argu¬ 
ments could also apply to other works ascribed to early authors, for 
example, ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf or Malik’s Muwattaj and to their 
informants. In the latter cases, however, skeptics like Calder reject 
such arguments and assert that the informants must be considered 
fictitious. 110 

The categorical rejection of biographical material, a characteristic 
Berg considers an essential part of the skeptics’ dogma, also calls for 
some comment. Berg states that “the rijal material is suspect .” “Its 
accounts of the fives of the transmitters cannot be assumed to be 
objective.” 111 These statements would be acceptable if they were not 
meant as general statements. It is a well-known fact that historical 
sources which are classified as “traditions” (in contrast to “remnants”) 
are not objective; this is not confined to Muslim traditions. However, 
this does not mean that they have no value as sources. Certain types 


109 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 166, n. 131. 

110 See Calder, Studies, eh. 2 and p. 194. 

111 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 137. Emphasis mine. 
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of sources may even be suspect for some reason without being com¬ 
pletely historically unreliable. But Berg writes: 

Once one accepts the possibility of isnad fabrication, the rijdl literature 
loses its value as a source. ... If a name adduced in a particular isnad 
could be fabricated, then so too could be the tradent’s biography. In 
fact, the fabrication of the biography would be likely, and the trans¬ 
mitter’s qualities determined not by authentic information about him. 112 

The validity of these statements is questionable. The possibility that 
something may have happened does not allow one to conclude that 
it actually happened. The possibility that isnads and biographies were 
fabricated does not allow one to conclude that they really were fab¬ 
ricated. This must be positively proven first. The proof that some 
isnads or some information contained in biographies of tradents were 
really fabricated does not necessarily mean that most of them or even 
all of them were. Furthermore, the fact that some links in an isnad 
or even a whole isnad may have been fabricated does not preclude 
the possibility that the names occurring in these forgeries were his¬ 
torical persons and that at least some of the information contained 
in their bibliographies is reliable. 

The information given in the biographies of Muslim transmit¬ 
ters is of different kinds. Some of the information, such as the names 
of the teachers and the students of a scholar, may indeed have been 
derived from the isnads, at least partly. 113 There is other information 
in the biographies, however, in which such a hypothesis is less obvi¬ 
ous. If the biographical material has not been studied in depth, 
general statements about its reliability should be avoided. To assume 
its general reliability is as incorrect as to assume the contrary. Berg 
would be justified in excluding the biographical material by arguing 
that the reliability of the material is not sufficiendy known, but not 
by arguing that it is probably fabricated. 

III.4 Hypotheses for possible outcomes 

Berg’s procedure to check whether the exegetical traditions in al- 
Tabari’s Tcfsir really derive from Ibn ‘Abbas is the following: First 


112 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 137. 

113 See Motzki, Die Anfange, 232-233, 237-238, and 253-256 [Origins, pp. 262-262, 
267-268, and 284-287], 
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he establishes “the stylistic profiles. . . for a set of hadiths originating 
with Ibn 'Abbas.” Then he calculates “the percentage of each of the 
exegetical devices. . . employed in hadiths with isnads going back to 
Ibn 'Abbas.” 114 The same calculations are also performed “for each 
of the several selected students of Ibn 'Abbas and for each of the 
several selected informants of al-Tabari.” 115 The analysis consists in 
a comparison of “the distribution of exegetical devices found in Ibn 
'Abbas with those of the students and informants.” 116 According to 
the author this comparison can only have four possible outcomes: 
“the isnads attached to exegetical hadiths are completely reliable, par¬ 
tially so, partially unreliable, or completely so.” 117 

A fundamental flaw in Berg’s design of his experiment is that it 
includes only the isnad levels of al-Tabari’s informants, of Ibn 'Abbas’s 
pupils and of Ibn 'Abbas himself, i.e. only the beginning and the 
end of the isnads. Such a design cannot lead to reliable conclusions 
about the isnads of the Ibn 'Abbas traditions in general because it 
rules out the possibility that the traditions may have been falsely 
ascribed only to Ibn 'Abbas or to his pupils, whereas the isnads 
extending from the informants of al-Tabari to the fabricators could 
be reliable. I shall return to this problem below. 

The idea that it is possible to reconstruct Ibn 'Abbas’s stylistic 
fingerprint or his actual words on the basis of the traditions ascribed 
to him can only occur to scholars who are convinced that the Muslim 
traditions are generally reliable. There are only very few Western 
scholars who are convinced of this. Transferred from the genre of 
exegetical hadiths to that of the hadiths in general, such an idea would 
mean that it is possible to reconstruct the style and the actual word¬ 
ings of the Prophet on the basis of the six canonical collections. To 
test such a hypothesis would not be worth the effort, either in the 
eyes of scholars who presume that the isnads are generally unreli¬ 
able or in the eyes of the scholars who reckon with the possibility 
that isnads can be both reliable and unreliable, because for both 
groups of scholars the negative result of such an experiment is pre¬ 
dictable. Berg’s experiment thus tries to check a hypothesis that is 
taken seriously by only a few Western scholars. 


114 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 138-139. 

115 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 139. 

116 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 139. 

117 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 141. 
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Besides, the negative result of his experiment will not come as a 
surprise to scholars who hold the middle ground. They can even 
point to the fact that such a result is predictable on the basis of 
their studies and of isnad analysis. Already at the beginning of the 
20th century, F. Schwally suspected that the inconsistency of the 
exegetical teachings ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas results from the fact that 
much was falsely ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas by generations that fol¬ 
lowed his own pupils. 118 

Horst, who is classified by Berg among the non-skeptics because 
“he relies primarily on ascription,” 119 rejected as certainly inauthen¬ 
tic the exegetical traditions which, via Ibn Jurayj, go directly back 
to Ibn 'Abbas. 120 That means that Ibn Jurayj (d. 150/767), who 
belongs to the second generation after Ibn 'Abbas, or someone after 
Ibn Jurayj must be responsible for these traditions. This is a single 
strand isnad in al-Tabarfs Tafsir, according to Juynboll’s terminol¬ 
ogy. Horst also doubts another single strand isnad, namely that trans¬ 
mitted by al-Tabari from Muhammad b. Sa'd (d. 276/888). Horst’s 
reason for suspecting this isnad, which is one of the most frequently 
quoted isnads going back to Ibn 'Abbas in al-Tabari's Tafsir, is that 
it is a family isnad, most of whose transmitters are unknown. 121 Horst 
suggests, it is true, that the isnads going back to Ibn 'Abbas via 'All 
b. Abi Talhah (d. 120/737) may be reliable, but he is cautious and 
explicitly says “possibly reliable, because by them [these isnads, H.M.] 
perhaps the Tafsir of 'All b. Abi Talhah was transmitted.” 122 This 
isnad is a single strand isnad in al-Tabari as well. Scholars who use 
the common link phenomenon for dating purposes would conclude 
from this evidence that the exegetical Ibn 'Abbas traditions linked 
with these three isnads can be dated only into the first half of the 
third/ninth century. 123 


118 See F. Schwally, “Die muhammedanischen Quellen und die neuere christliche 
Forschung iiber den Ursprung der Offenbarungen und die Entstehung des Qoran- 
buches,” in Geschichte des Qgrdns, edited by Th. Noldeke, F. Schwally, G. Bergstrasser, 
and O. Pretzl. 2nd rev. ed. (Leipzig: Dieterich, 1909-1938), 2:122-224, esp. 166-169. 
Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 132. 

119 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 66. 

120 H. Florst, “Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabans,” Zeitsehrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschqft 103 (1953): 290-307, esp. 294-295, and 306. 

121 Florst, “Zur Uberlieferung,” 294 and 306. 

122 Florst, “Zur Uberlieferung,” 306 (my translation). 

123 This may not be the last word on dating by common links. A systematic com¬ 
parison with other sources may lead to earlier common links in these isnads. Florst 
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Based on his study of the Tafsir Mujakid, Leemhuis suggests that 
“the raising of isnads to sahabah and especially to Ibn 'Abbas appar- 
endy started in the time of Warqa 5 ,” 124 be. in the third generation 
after Ibn 'Abbas. He therefore has some reservations about Horst’s 
and Sezgin’s opinion that 'All b. Abi Talhah may “be considered 
as the one who fixed or had fixed in writing tafsir material that 
belonged to an Ibn 'Abbas tradition.” 125 Marco Scholler in his study 
of Tafsir al-Kalbi points out that at least part of it really goes back 
to al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) who was a contemporary of Warqa 5 . Scholler 
doubts, however, whether al-Kalbi’s claim that his exegesis derives 
via Abu Salih from Ibn 'Abbas can be corroborated. 126 

In my book Die Anfdnge der islamischen Jurisprudenz I show that there 
is a trustworthy transmission of Ibn 'Abbas’s legal and exegetical 
opinions, namely that transmitted by Ibn Jurayj from his teacher 
'Ata’ b. Abi Rabah preserved in ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf. However, 
it only contains a small quantity of tafsir materials. Furthermore, I 
note that in Ibn Jurayj’s transmissions not only 'Ata 5 but also other 
scholars known as important pupils of Ibn 'Abbas refer to their mas¬ 
ter relatively rarely. They mostly content themselves with giving their 
own opinions. More important, however, is the finding that they do 
not quote Prophetic traditions from Ibn 'Abbas, which is in striking 
contrast to the large number of 'Ibn 'Abbas traditions found in the 
later collections. 127 I did not dare to conclude from this variance that 
the Ibn 'Abbas traditions going back to the Prophet in the later col¬ 
lections are fabrications throughout as they have not been studied 
in detail. However, the variance gives rise to the suspicions that they 
could be later than the generation of Ibn 'Abbas’s pupils and that 
many opinions ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas might also be later. 128 


is certainly too optimistic in assuming that “in Ibn 'Abbas’s hadtths written notes 
are present, either written by himself or by his pupils on his authority.” Horst, “Zur 
Uberlieferung,” 307. 

124 Leemhuis, “Origins and Early Development of the tafsir Tradition,” in Approaches 
to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur'an, edited by Andrew Rippin (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1988), 13-30, esp. 25. Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 134. 

125 Leemhuis, “Origins,” 25. 

126 M. Scholler, “ Sira and Tafsir. Muhammad al-Kalbi on the Jews of Medina,” 
In The Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of the Sources, edited by H. Motzki (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 2000), 18-48, especially 43. 

127 See Motzki, Die Anfdnge, 128 [ Origins, 140-141]; “The Musannaf,” 14. 

128 This has been recognized by Muslim scholars themselves as early as the sec¬ 
ond half of the second/eighth century, i.e. in the fourth generation after Ibn 'Abbas. 
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The above mentioned opinions of Schwally, Horst, Leemhuis and 
myself, who can partly be characterized as scholars seeking a middle 
ground, show that there are grounds for suspecting that a large num¬ 
ber of the traditions ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas may only have emerged 
from the generation that flourished after that of Ibn 'Abbas’s pupils. 

Berg’s experiment is further marred from the start by the inclu¬ 
sion of isnads which are obviously unreliable, like those going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas via Ibn Jubayr aw Tkrimah. The conjunction aw (or) 
indicates in isnatk that the transmitter using the word no longer 
remembers which of the two or more authorities mentioned was the 
real informant from whom the transmitter received the tradition. 
Such uncertainty and the naming of several informants connected 
with aw can be accepted when it occurs occasionally with a transmit¬ 
ter. When it is used systematically, however, as is the case with the 
isnatk referring to Ibn ‘Abbas via Ibn Jubayr aw Tkrimah, it arouses 
suspicion. If a transmitter generally does not remember his source, 
one cannot be confident that he properly transmitted the texts ascribed 
to his informants. Western scholars well acquainted with isnads eas¬ 
ily recognize isnads like those ending in Ibn Jubayr aw Tkrimah ‘an 
(from) Ibn ‘Abbas as fakes. The transmitter responsible for them 
must have belonged to a generation after the pupils of Ibn ‘Abbas. 129 

Berg’s experiment starts from the assumption that if the isnads are 
reliable, then uniform stylistic profiles (fingerprints) must be observ¬ 
able either on the level of Ibn ‘Abbas or on the level of his pupils. 
However, if the hypothesis is correct that a large number of the tra¬ 
ditions ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas may have emerged only in the gen¬ 
erations after that of Ibn ‘Abbas’s pupils, then Berg’s experiment 
can only prove that this hypothesis of the “middle ground scholars” 
is right or wrong, but not that the isnads were fabricated through¬ 
out. A general statement about the isnads would not be acceptable 


See Motzki, Die Anfange, 128 n. 273 [Origins, 141 n. 274]; Scholler, “Sira and Tafsir ,” 
43-44; and G. Schoeler, “Review of The Eye of the Beholder: The Life of Muhammad 
as Viewed by the Early Muslims: A Textual Analysis by Uri Rubin,” Wiener £'eitschrift fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes 88 (1998): 213-227, esp. 225. 

129 Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 150/767 or 151/768) is the common link in many 
of these isnads (compare Horst, “Zur Uberlieferung,” 303). For this reason he or 
his informant Muhammad b. Abi Muhammad al-Ansarl, who is virtually unknown 
(see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhTb (Hyderabad: Majlis da’irat al-ma‘arif al-nizamiyah, 
1325/1907-1327/1909), 9:433 [no. 709]), are the most likely candidates for hav¬ 
ing created the last part of these isnads. 
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to those scholars because the isna.dk may be reliable after the third 
or fourth generations after Ibn 'Abbas. 

The four hypotheses for possible outcomes of Berg’s experiment 
have already been mentioned. In the first part of his analysis he 
compares “the distribution of exegetical devices found in Ibn 'Abbas 
with those of the students and informants.” 130 On the basis of the 
suppositions expressed by “middle ground scholars” regarding the 
Ibn ‘Abbas traditions, and given the fact that isnadk are included 
which are obviously fictitious, only scenarios III or IV 131 seem to be 
the likely outcomes. One cannot expect consistency of methodolog¬ 
ical devices between al-Tabari’s informants and Ibn ‘Abbas if a large 
number of the traditions originate from different people of a gener¬ 
ation or two later than that of Ibn ‘Abbas’s pupils. In the second 
part of his analysis Berg compares each of the informants’ informa¬ 
tion with that provided for each of Ibn ‘Abbas’s students in order 
to determine whether “the students’ stylistic profiles are consistent 
when they come through different transmissions.” 132 In view of the 
suppositions held by the “middle ground scholars” one can expect 
that the “b scenarios” 133 will be the outcome because consistency is 
unlikely in cases of traditions going back to several different “au¬ 
thors”/fabricators who ascribe them to Ibn ‘Abbas through different 
pupils of his. 

It therefore does not come as a surprise to the “middle ground 
scholars” that scenarios III b or IV b are indeed the outcome of 
Berg’s experiment and that “scenario IV b is the most plausible con¬ 
clusion.” 134 The conclusion that the matns of the Ibn ‘Abbas tradi¬ 
tions in al-Tabari’s Tafsir “can be linked with neither Ibn ‘Abbas 
nor his students, Ibn Jubayr, ‘Ikrimah, and Mujahid” 135 is also accept¬ 
able to “middle ground scholars,” albeit only in a less generalized 
form. A minor part may well go back to them, possibly just those 


130 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 139. 

131 In scenario III “the stylistic profiles of the students are consistent with that 
of Ibn 'Abbas, but those of the informants are not.” Scenario IV “has both the 
distributions of exegetical devices of the students of Ibn ‘Abbas and those of the 
informants of al-Tabari at variance with that of Ibn ‘Abbas.” Berg, The Development 
of Exegesis, 140-141. 

132 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 139. 

133 The b scenarios suppose inconsistency of the respective stylistic profiles. Berg, 
The Development of Exegesis, 140-141. 

134 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 207-208. 

135 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 208. 
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transmissions that Berg excluded from his sample. The implications 
for the isnads, however, which Berg sees in this outcome, cannot 
convince the “middle ground scholars.” Berg’s assumption that “incon¬ 
sistency among the various stylistic profiles may mean that the isnads 
are entirely arbitrary” 136 and his conclusion that “the isnads are likely 
to have been fabricated” 137 are not conclusive, because his experi¬ 
ment only proves that the isnad levels of Ibn ‘Abbas and his pupils 
are not generally reliable. Conclusions about the other levels of the 
isnads are not supported by Berg’s data. 

Berg’s other even more general conclusions about the isnads are 
not supported by his data either. He states: “if the isnads of Ibn 
‘Abbas’s hadlths are largely or completely spurious, the reliability of 
the isnads of most exegetical hadlths is in serious doubt.” The gen¬ 
eralizations, “ the isnads of Ibn ‘Abbas,” i.e. also those not studied 
and, one step further, “most exegetical hadlths ,” are as unacceptable 
as the final conclusion: “As a result, one must assume the inau¬ 
thenticity of the information in such isnads, not its authenticity, unless 
there are compelling reasons not to do so.” 138 For the scholars who 
are not a priori convinced of the unreliability of the isnads in gen¬ 
eral, there are compelling reasons not do so. 

Berg concludes his data analysis with a paragraph on “the prove¬ 
nance and chronology of exegetical hadlths .” He writes: 

If the provenance of quranic exegesis examined here does not lie with 
Ibn ‘Abbas . . . nor with his students, an important question remains: 
how, when, and why did the ‘fabricators’ of these exegetical hadlths 
produce their matns and/or attach their isnads?”' 39 

The answers cannot be otherwise than speculative because Berg’s 
data do not address these issues. My critical remarks will be no less 
speculative for that reason. 

Berg suggests among other things that Schacht’s theory “that legal 
hadlths were projected back upon Successors, then Companions, and 
finally the Prophet himself seems applicable to exegetical hadlths too.” 
Schacht’s theory would also account for the fabricated Ibn ‘Abbas 
traditions. Berg’s data allow for the conclusion that “some later 


136 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 141. 

137 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 208. 

138 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 228. 

139 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 208-209. 
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exegetes must have projected exegetical opinions back to Ibn 'Abbas 
via these students,” i.e. Ibn Jubayr, 'Ikrimah and Mujahid. 140 One 
objection to this explanation, however, is that Schacht’s back pro¬ 
jection theory originally meant that the same opinion was first ascribed 
to a Successor and later to a Companion. In the case of the Ibn 
'Abbas traditions, that would mean that an exegetical opinion was 
first ascribed to Ibn Jubayr, for example, and later via Ibn Jubayr 
to Ibn 'Abbas. The only way to see whether this really was the case 
is to carry out a comparative study of the traditions that ascribe 
exegetical opinions to Ibn 'Abbas’s pupils with the exegesis ascribed 
to Ibn 'Abbas himself. Berg realises that this “needs to be done to 
confirm this suggestion,” 141 i.e. that Schacht’s model accounts for the 
origin of the exegetical Ibn 'Abbas traditions. Although the working 
of Schacht’s model is not corroborated in this case by the data, Berg 
considers it “quite possible that when exegetical opinions were pro¬ 
vided with isnads, they were first ascribed to an earlier exegete, per¬ 
haps the ascriber’s own teacher, later to the ‘Companions’ of Ibn 
'Abbas, and finally to Ibn 'Abbas.” 142 This may indeed be possible, 
but it could also be that some scholars equipped their exegetical 
opinions with complete isnads going back to Ibn ‘Abbas via his alleged 
pupils. Further study is necessary to see what was actually the case, 
or whether perhaps both occurred. 

In order to explain why back projection occurred at all Berg pro¬ 
poses Calder’s theoretical “model for the development of the com¬ 
mon link in legal hadiths“isnads converge at the levels of the 
Successors and the Companions simply because of the shared respect 
for these early Muslims by all later (rival) groups and individuals.” 143 
This explanation is not convincing because the isnads mostly do not 
converge in common links at the level of the Successors and Com¬ 
panions but at the levels before them. 

Berg has shown that there are many exegetical traditions that are 
ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas but that cannot go back to him. He then 
asks, “how this fabrication proceeded without comments?” 144 Berg 
rejects the argument of the scholars who deny that the whole isnad 


140 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 209. 

141 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 210. 

142 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 210. 

143 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 210. 

144 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 211. 
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system could be the result of fabrication because such a scenario 
presumes a conspiracy of all Muslim scholars. Berg’s whole discus¬ 
sion is meaningless, however, because his data do not allow for the 
conclusion that the isnads are generally fabricated, but only that many 
exegetical Ibn 'Abbas traditions are only ascribed to him. Berg stud¬ 
ied only the isnads of eight of al-Tabari’s informants out of over 200 
such informants going back to only four students of Ibn 'Abbas’s 
out of over 250 such students. 145 That traditions were fabricated is 
a fact that even Muslim scholars knew and admitted. There is no 
need to assume an overall conspiracy for the fabrication of exeget¬ 
ical Ibn ‘Abbas traditions and there is therefore no need for theo¬ 
ries to prove its implausibility either. It is sufficient to explain, first, 
why some scholars may have been driven to ascribe exegetical opin¬ 
ions to Ibn ‘Abbas and, second, why this was accepted by other 
scholars. The first question can be answered by assuming with C. 
Gilliot that Ibn ‘Abbas reached a sort of mythic status in the course 
of time and by suggesting that under ‘Abbasid rule it was political 
expediency that contributed to Ibn ‘Abbas’s status, as Berg argues. 146 
In contrast, one could also assume that there were already some 
exegetical traditions going back, rightly or wrongly, to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
which the “fabricators” were aware of and which they “copied,” so 
to speak. Possibly all three explanations may be valid. Berg seems 
to take the third possibility into account when he states that “the 
historicity of Ibn ‘Abbas’s exegetical activities led to the emergence 
of the [mythic, H.M.] status.” 147 But he has no grounds for claim¬ 
ing that “if such authentic elements exist among the vast materials 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, the genuine and the spurious cannot be 
distinguished from each other.” 148 This claim derives only from his 
assumption, which is reflected in the conclusion of his study, that 
the isnads of the Ibn ‘Abbas traditions are generally unreliable. This 
conclusion is too general and it is not supported by his data, as I 
have argued. Berg failed, with his method, to distinguish between 
genuine and spurious Ibn ‘Abbas traditions, but this does not nec¬ 
essarily exclude the possibility that other methods could succeed in 
distinguishing between them. Berg’s statement that “Ibn ‘Abbas’s 


145 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 145. 

146 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 209 and 214. 

147 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 214. 

148 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 214. 
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actual exegesis (if it ever existed) must be assumed to be lost and 
that the extant material bearing his name is unauthentic” 149 is not 
proven by his study and remains an unsubstantiated claim. 

At the end Berg tackles the issue “as to when this material was 
actually produced and when the isnads were attached.” He admits 
that “a determination is impossible from the data” of his study. 
Nevertheless, he considers it likely that the isnads “were applied to 
this material,” i.e. the exegetical opinions put under the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, “some time after the influence of al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820) 
had spread from the legal realm to that of the exegetical realm.” 150 
Since Berg assumes that isnads “were attached to material from the 
beginning of the third century of the Islamic calendar,” 151 he sup¬ 
poses a very rapid spread of al-Shafi‘T’s influence. However, the 
influence of al-Shafi‘i’s theories did not spread as quickly as Schacht 
claimed, at least not during the third/ninth century. 152 

Berg’s assumption that the isnads going back to Ibn ‘Abbas were 
attached to exegetical texts only from the third/ninth century onwards 
is, furthermore, contradicted by, for example, the exegetical tradi¬ 
tions ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas in ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s (d. 211/826) Musannqf 
and his Tafsir. Berg would probably argue that ‘Abd al-Razzaq is 
not the real author of these compilations and that they are the prod¬ 
uct of organic growth and were only later ascribed to him. Apart 
from the fact that this would be an unproven claim, 153 I have argued 
above that ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s authorship and the issue of his infor¬ 
mants is based on the same type of data as in al-Tabari’s case: isnads 
and biographical traditions. Rejecting the authorship and the infor¬ 
mants of the former but accepting them in the case of the latter is 
either arbitrary or based on debatable assumptions about a border¬ 
line of isnad reliability. 

Berg justifies his dating by arguing that “any date significantly ear- 
tier would bring the production of isnads for exegetical hadiths close 
enough to the death dates of some of the students of Ibn ‘Abbas 


149 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 214. 

150 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 215. 

151 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 215. 

152 Compare W.B. Hallaq, A History of Islamic Legal Theories. An Introduction to Sunni 
usul al-fiqh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 30-32. 

153 The contrary is true as is shown in Motzki, “The Author and his Work in 
Islamic Literature of the First Centuries: The Case of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannqf,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 28 (2003): forthcoming. 
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that there might have been some living memory of these individu¬ 
als and what they may or may not have said. My analyses of the 
data do not support such a scenario.” 154 Thus, Berg claims that his 
analyses of the data suggest such a dating of the material. Yet the 
only dating that his analyses of the data allow is that many exeget- 
ical Ibn 'Abbas traditions contained in al-Taban’s Tafsir must be 
later than the generation of Ibn 'Abbas’s pupils. The argument that 
they could not have been fabricated during the second/eighth cen¬ 
tury because, at that time, there might still have been information 
available about Ibn 'Abbas’s pupils and their teaching is not con¬ 
vincing. If there was an urge to ascribe texts to Ibn ‘Abbas, informa¬ 
tion about his pupils’ teaching would not have prevented fabrication. 
Fabricators could defend themselves by arguing that some of the 
opinions ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas were similar to those of his pupils 
and, if they wished to differ, the fabricators could explain the ikhtilaf 
by claiming that the pupils sometimes had others opinions than their 
teacher and that they had also differed among themselves. 

Berg concludes his book with the questions: “Did someone named 
Ibn ‘Abbas ever say anything about the Qur’an? And if there was 
[tic], is any of it preserved or discernible?” Berg’s answer is: “We 
do not know and we may never know.” 155 As I have argued above, 
such a general conclusion is not supported by his analysis of the 
data. Is an answer definitely impossible? The failure of Berg’s exper¬ 
iment notwithstanding, there are several reasons to seek a solution 
by investigating the Ibn ‘Abbas traditions further. The reasons are 
the following: 

1) The assumption that the isnads are generally unreliable has not 
been proven yet. 

2) The relation between isnads and matrix from the generation fol¬ 
lowing Ibn ‘Abbas’s pupils until al-Tabari and other collectors, 
for example, the much earlier ‘Abd al-Razzaq, has not yet been 
studied systematically. 

3) The relation between the exegetical opinions ascribed to Ibn 
‘Abbas’s pupils and those ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas himself has not 
yet been investigated. 


Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 215. 

Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 229-230. 
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4) A study of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf suggests that there are, 
among the traditions of Ibn Jurayj, at least a few exegetical Ibn 
'Abbas traditions which really do go back to his pupil ‘Ata 5 b. 
Abi Rabah and which are not likely to have been fabricated by 
the latter. The same study, however, casts doubts on the relia¬ 
bility of the Ibn 'Abbas traditions transmitted by Ibn Jurayj from 
'Ata 5 al-Khurasam. 156 Exegetical traditions with this isnad are found 
in al-Taban’s Tafsir several times but are not included in Berg’s 
sample. Thus, as opposed to Berg’s conclusions from his experi¬ 
ment, one cannot exclude the possibility that opinions and tradi¬ 
tions had already been falsely ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas as early as 
the following generation. 

5) Berg’s analysis of Ibn ‘Abbas traditions in al-Tabari’s Tafsir shows 
several patterns. When analyzing the distribution of stylistic devices 
in traditions ascribed to different pupils of Ibn ‘Abbas it becomes 
obvious that the Ibn Jubayr aw \krsmah-hadiths are very different 
from the Mu j ah id- kaditks, whereas the hadiths ascribed to Ibn 
Jubayr and to Ikrimah are remarkably consistent. When studying 
the informants, consistency can also be observed between some 
informants who transmit Ibn Jubayr aw ‘Ikfanah-hadiths but not 
between all informants. Berg suggests as a possible explanation 
“that later transmitters had more influence in the production of 
the hadiths and/or their isnads.” 151 If this was so, a more detailed 
matn-cum-isnad-anabfsis of the traditions in question may be able 
to determine which transmitters are responsible for which exeget¬ 
ical devices and for which isnads. In this way consistencies and 
inconsistencies could perhaps be explained. Such an analysis must 
precisely follow the traditions from the level of al-Tabari’s infor¬ 
mants downwards to the level of Ibn ‘Abbas’s pupils, and com¬ 
pare the different strands of matns and isnads with each other on 
every level of transmitters. Furthermore, these traditions could be 
compared to similar ones in earlier collections, for example ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq’s Tafsir, in order to establish and date any differences 
that might be found. This could give us at least an impression 
of how the exegetical Ibn ‘Abbas traditions developed in style and 
content and it could consequently indicate earlier and later tex¬ 
tual elements. 


156 See note 86 above. 

157 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 190. 
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At the end of his book Berg suspects that his conclusions will prob¬ 
ably fail to convince both sanguine scholars and skeptics, i.e. no one 
will be convinced, because the former will not accept his assump¬ 
tions and the latter will not accept his methods. He would have been 
more fortunate if he had allowed for the category of middle ground 
scholars. They can at least accept part of his assumptions, methods 
and conclusions. Yet they too will reject assumptions that are unsub¬ 
stantiated or inconsistent, and generalizing conclusions that are not 
supported by the data studied. 


IV. Summary 

This article argues that Berg’s study The Development of Exegesis in Early 
Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim Literature from the Formative Period is not 
convincing. Several reasons are given for rejecting the claims that 
there are only two possible positions in Western research on early 
Islam, i.e. that of the skeptics and that of the non-skeptics, that the 
arguments of both sides of the debate are circular, and that the 
choice is only between presupposing the reliability of isnads and pre¬ 
supposing their spuriousness. Furthermore, I argue that the conclu¬ 
sions which the author draws from his study of exegetical traditions 
about the hadiths and isnads in general and the development of exe¬ 
gesis in early Islam in particular are too generalized and not cor¬ 
roborated by the data studied. 
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COMPETING PARADIGMS IN THE STUDY 
OF ISLAMIC ORIGINS: 

QUR’AN 15:89-91 AND THE VALUE OF ISJVADS 
Herbert Berg 


I. Introduction 

Serious doubts have been raised about the authenticity of hadith s, 
historical, exegetical, and legal, by such scholars as Goldziher, Schacht, 
and Wansbrough. 1 This skepticism has led to a radical reinterpreta¬ 
tion of Islamic origins that is vehemently rejected by Muslim and 
most non-Muslim scholars. Essentially, all that we know or thought 
we knew about Muhammad, the Qur’an, and early Muslims is seen 
as “salvation history” reflecting the situation of later Muslims and 
having no discernible historical truth. In the past scholars such as 
Abbott, Sezgin, and Azami have argued that despite the fact that 
there is virtually no extant written material from the first two cen¬ 
turies of Islam, the later collections of the third and fourth centuries 
contain an accurate record of the past. In support of this claim, 
these scholars argue for an early and continuous written tradition 
that is attested by the isnads attached to matns or larger works and 
thus guarantees their authenticity. 2 Since for skeptical scholars it is 


1 Their most important works in this regard are: Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies 
(Muhammedanische Studien), edited by S.M. Stern, translated by C.R. Barber and S.M. 
Stern, 2 vols. (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1971); Joseph Schacht, The Origins 
of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 3rd rev. ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959); John 
Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977); and Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and 
Composition of Islamic Salvation Histoiy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978). For a 
discussion of their methods and theories, see Herbert Berg, The Development of Exegesis 
in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim Literature from the Formative Period (Richmond, 
Surrey: Curzon, 2000), 9-12, 12-17, and 78-83, respectively. 

2 Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri II: Qufdnic. Commentary and Tradition 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1967), 5-83; Faut Sezgin, Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrifttums, Band I: Quri'dmmssenschajten, Hadith, Geschichte, Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik 
bis ca. 430 H. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967), 58-83; Mohammad Mustafa Azami, On 
Schacht’s Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Riyadh: King Saud University, 1985); 
and Azami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature: With a Critical Edition of Some Early Texts, 
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precisely the validity of isnads that is questioned, the argument of 
Abbott, Sezgin, Azami, and others is hardly convincing: it is an argu¬ 
ment based almost solely on ascription. In recent years, using far 
more sophisticated methods scholars, such as Stauth, Motzki, and 
Schoeler, 3 have tried to prove that Wansbrough and Schacht went 
too far. These more sanguine scholars collect all the extant versions 
of related hadlths and by examining both the matns (using methods 
such as redaction criticism) and the isnads (using Him al-rijal ), they 
reconstruct progressively earlier versions of the matns until they find 
an Urtext, which is often contemporary with Muhammad or his 
Companions. In so doing, they believe that they have conclusively 
shown that hadlths are largely authentic. 


3rd ed. (Indianapolis: American Trust Publications, 1992). For a discussion of their 
methods and theories, see Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam, 18-21, 
21-23, and 23-26, respectively. 

3 Each of these scholars has a different approach and studies different materials. 
Stauth compares the isnads and matns of the tafsir of Mujahid as preserved in an 
independent work attributed to him, in al-Tabarfs Tafsir, and in several other works. 
He concludes that they share an Urtext, though it cannot be reconstructed. Georg 
Stauth, Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugahid b. Gabrs (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Universitat GieBen, 1969). For a discussion of the problems with his conclusion, 
see Berg, “Weaknesses in the Arguments for the Early Dating of tafsir,” in With 
Reverence for the Word: Medieval Scriptural Exegesis in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, edited 
by Jane D. McAuliffe el al. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 332-338. 

Motzki compares a vast number of hadlths contained within the Musannaf of ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq al-San‘ani. He argues that the great diversity of the informants named 
in the isnads and of the contents of the matns belie the suggestion that these hadlths 
were systematically forged. Harald Motzki, “The Musannaf of c Abd al-Razzaq al- 
San‘am as a Source of Authentic ahadith of the First Century A.H.” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 50 (1991): 1—21. See also Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early 
Islam, 36-38. 

Schoeler examines the iqra 3 stories and the hadith al-ifk as contained in numer¬ 
ous works. By examining the isnads and the matns, he concludes: that the former 
originated in the qass format and was later reworked into hadith-iormaX after which 
it was paraphrased, shortened, adorned, and rearranged; and that the latter’s main 
features reflect what really happened. Gregor Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic der 
muslimischen Uberlieferung uber das Leben Muhammeds (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996). 
See also Berg, Review of Charakter und Authentic, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
119 (1999): 315-7. 

Muranyi and Versteegh could be added to this list. However, instead of exam¬ 
ining isnads and matns, the former examines riwayahs and kitabs. For an example of 
this, see below, Miklos Muranyi, “A Unique Manuscript from Kairouan in the 
British Library,” 325-368. The latter suggests that, while the nature of transmission 
in the early centuries of Islam makes a reconstruction of Ibn ‘Abbas’s tafsir impos¬ 
sible, “elements” from that teaching are discernable. C.H.M. Versteegh, Arabic 
Grammar and Qur’anic Exegesis in Early Islam (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1993), 59 and 203. 
See also Andrew Rippin, “Studying Early tafsir Texts,” Der Islam 72 (1996): 310-23. 
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Yet skeptical scholars remain unconvinced much to the chagrin 
of their sanguine colleagues. 4 Neither side seems to be able to con¬ 
vince the other and both seem perplexed, even exasperated, with 
each other. In this article I will demonstrate that these two sets of 
scholars are operating with two different and mutually exclusive par¬ 
adigms, and that there is tittle hope of one side convincing the other. 
To do so, I will analyze the exegetical and historical hadlths associ¬ 
ated with Qur’an 15:90-91 using both paradigms. I will show that 
each paradigm produces results that are consistent with that para¬ 
digm and so confirm it. The goal is not to convince one side that 
the other is correct, nor to seek a middleground between the skeptical 
and the sanguine approaches. Rather, I hope to demonstrate of how 
and why the two sides disagree, and why, most likely the twain shall 
never meet. It would seem, however, that a consensus is forming in 
support of the sanguine scholars, leaving (at least in the minds of 
the former) the burden of proof with the skeptical scholars. Even so, 
I will also argue that if we use Christian origins as a model, even 
the sanguine approach does not allow us to determine Islamic ori¬ 
gins with any certainty. 


4 Some prefer the terms “revisionists” and “traditionalists.” J. Koren and Y.D. 
Nevo, “Methodological Approaches to Islamic Studies,” Der Islam 68 (1991): 87-107. 
These terms focus on the results of the studies. I prefer the terms “skeptical” and 
“sanguine” because they focus on the approaches themselves, not the results of the 
approaches. Even so, the distinction between skeptical scholars and sanguine schol¬ 
ars is not always clear. The skeptics clearly include those who are sometimes called 
revisionists (for example, Wansbrough). I normally include Goldziher and Schacht 
in this category as well. One could argue that because both accepted that some 
hadiths are genuine, that they belong with the sanguine scholars. However, given 
the standards of their day, they were profoundly skeptical of the sources. As for the 
terms “sanguine,” I do not mean to suggest that these scholars are not critical. 
They are normally critical and often skeptical of the sources and so must be dis¬ 
tinguished from “ascriptionists” (for example, Sezgin). Rather, I use the term to 
those who remain optimistic that “what really happened” can be discerned from 
the extant sources. Nor do I mean to suggest that these are two (or three, if ascrip¬ 
tionists are included) distinct “camps.” There is a great variety of approaches and 
so scholars form more of a “continuum,” with skeptics (or revisionists) at one end, 
ascriptionists at the other, and sanguine scholars somewhere in between. One of 
the arguments I have made before is that at least in terms of results, but also some¬ 
what in terms of methods, sanguine scholars are much closer to the ascriptionists 
than they are to the skeptics, so much so that I questioned whether really was a 
“middleground” at all. Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam, 50. For another 
perspective on these labels and the motivation for the discussion in this note, see 
above Harald Motzki, “The Question of the Authenticity of Muslim Traditions 
Reconsidered,” 211-257. 
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II. Sanguine Approach 

The sanguine approach is clearly not as optimistic as the method of 
ascription used by Abbott, Sezgin, and Azami. Sanguine scholars do 
not assume that the materials in hadlths are completely trustworthy. 
However, this approach assumes that, when the information in the 
isnads is compared with that of the matns to which they are attached, 
the reliable, altered and fabricated materials can be discerned. In 
the process, the redaction of the matns as they were transmitted and 
even alterations and fabrications of their isnads can often also be dis¬ 
covered. A fairly large group of related hadlths, usually from several 
different sources and with as many different tines of transmission 
helps. So too does any information in the njdl literature about the 
transmitters. Of particular note is a common link'—h transmitter 
named in several isnads with closely related matns who as a result 
seems to have transmitted the main to several later transmitters. While 
for some scholars, the common link is the person who likely origi¬ 
nated or invented the matn and then circulated it, 5 6 Motzki has argued 
that the assumption of forgery by the common link is often unwar¬ 
ranted. When a large number of related hadlths is examined, pecu- 


5 Even early muhaddiths were aware of converging isnads and the problems they 
posed. See for example, Eerik Dickinson, The Development of Early Sunnite Hadith 
Criticism: The Taqdima of Ibn Abi Halim al-Razi (240/854-327/938) (Leiden: Brill, 
2001), 124. However, it was Schacht who forcefully argued that a common link 
should be seen as the terminius a quo for the appearance of the hadith. Schacht, The 
Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence. 170-175. For a critique, see Azami, Studies in 
Early Hadith Literature, 234. 

6 Of course, this is the view of Schacht, but is shared in large part by Juynboll, 
though the latter tends to somewhat less negative about the role of the common 
link. See, for example, G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance 
and Authorship of Early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 206-217. 
Juynboll also draws distinctions between the common link found commonly in legal 
hadlths and the inverted common link found more commonly in historical hadlths. 
The latter are argued to be much more reliable. Juynboll, “Some Thoughts on 
Early Muslim Historiography,” Bibliotheca Orientalis 49 (1992): 685-691. However, 
he is much more skeptical about determining the provenance of hadlths with the 
“spider pattern,” which exhibits many branches and many levels. Juynboll, “Naff, 
the mawla of Ibn ‘Umar, and his Position in Muslim Hadith Literature,” Der Islam 
70 (1993): 214-215. 

Calder is much more skeptical. A common link cannot even tell us who first cir¬ 
culated the matn. Instead, because of the invented isnads and matns caused by inter¬ 
school rivalries, the common link is no more than the locus of controversy—a 
common authority appealed to or attacked by the various disputants. Norman 
Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 237. 
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liarities within groups of those hadLths seems to suggest that there is 
generally a close connection between isnads and mains. This con¬ 
nection in turn suggests “that the common link is the result of a 
real transmission process.” 7 Thus, the common link should be viewed 
as a common source for, not the originator of, the matn. As for the 
reliability of the information contained in the isnad prior to the com¬ 
mon link, Motzki states that it would be more methodologically accu¬ 
rate to say, “There is no way to ascertain that the single strand of 
the isnad which reaches back from the common link to earlier trans¬ 
mitters or authorities is historically reliable.” 8 However, unless there 
is some evidence against its reliability, there are no grounds for sim¬ 
ply assuming that the isnad is unreliable. 

Therefore, though the sanguine scholars often come to conclusions 
that confirm some the claims made by those who simply use the 
method of ascription, the similarity in results should does not sug¬ 
gest that the methods are the same. 

II. 1 An Example: Qur’an 15:89-91 

Qur'an 15:89-91 reads “And say, ‘I am the clear warner.’ Just as 
We sent down on 9 the partitioners who made the Qur'an into frag¬ 
ments.” The identity of the partitioners, the muqtasimln , and the mean¬ 
ing of c idm, tentatively translated as “fragments,” 10 are ambiguous. 
The exegesis of this passage focuses on these two terms, but what 


7 He continues, “The assumption of forgery would mean that the forgers not 
only fabricated new isnads but also accordingly changed the texts very systematic¬ 
ally. Admittedly, this could be imagined, too, but it seems rather unlikely that this 
occurred on a large scale.” Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur’an: A Reconsideration 
of Western Views in Light of Recent Methodological Developments,” Der Islam 78 
(2001): 28. 

8 Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur’an,” 30. 

9 “We sent down on” ( anzalna c ala) is also the phrase frequently associated with 
revelation and so might be translated as “We revealed to.” See, for example, Qur’an 
2:231, 3:3 3:7, 39:41, and 59:21. However, it is also used in connection with God’s 
sending down of other things from the heavens. See, for example, Qur’an 22:5 and 
41:39 (rain), 30:35 (authority), and 2:57 (quails and manna). Because of this ambi¬ 
guity, I have rendered it somewhat more literally. 

10 Lane’s Lexicon is of little help with this word. His discussion of it is based on its 
use in Qur’an 15:91 and its explication in various tafsirs. E.W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole (London: Williams and Norgate, 1863—93), 
s.v. ‘.d.h. and c .d.w. See also Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam al-Hawan, Ghanb-ul- 
Hadith (Hyderabad: Osmania Oriental Publications Bureau, 1385/1966), 3:180-181. 
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emerges is three distinct, and largely mutually exclusive, interpreta¬ 
tions of them. The most common and well-attested identifies the 
muqtasimin as People of the Book or Jews and Christians. Their act 
of partitioning is generally said to consist of believing in some of it 
and disbelieving in some of it (the antecedent being the Qur’an, the 
Book, the Torah and/or the Gospel). The muqtasimm are also identified 
as non-Muslim QurashTs who slander the Qur’an. A third interpre¬ 
tation identifies the muqtasimln as the disbelievers of the prophet Salih’s 
community. 

Table 1 outlines the key phrases and concepts used in the exe¬ 
gesis of this passage. Most of the hadlths, are drawn from al-Tabari’s 
Tafsir, but it also includes hadith s from Sufyan al-Thawn’s Tafsir, 
Mujahid’s Tafsir, Muqatil’s Tafsir, al-'Ayyashfs Tafsir, c Abd al-Razzaq’s 
Musannaf, Bukhari’s Sahih, and Ibn Ishaq’s Sirah and his Siyar wa-al- 
maghazif While this is not an exhaustive search of literature, it is 
sufficient to highlight the methods of the sanguine approach. Diagrams 
1 through 5 illustrate the isnads of those hadiths and the numbers at 
the top of them refer to phrases and concepts fisted in Table 1. 


11 Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Tafsir al-Tabari al-musamma Jamt al- 
bajian ji ta’wil di-Qur’an, (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmlyah, 1992). 7:543-547. Sufyan 
al-Thawri b. SaTd Abu ‘Abd Allah, Tafsir Sufyan al-Thawri, edited by Imtiyaz ‘All 
‘Arshi (1930. Reprinted, Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmlyah, 1983/1403), 161-162. 
Mujahid Abu al-Hajjaj b. Jabr al-Tabi‘1 al-Makkl al-Makhzumi, Tafsir Mujahid, 
edited by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tahir Muhammad al-Suratl, (Qatar, 1976. Reprinted, 
Beirut: al-Manshurat al-‘ilmlyah, n.d.), 1:419. Muqatil Abu al-Hasan b. Sulayman 
al-Bakhll, Tafsir Muqatil ibn Sulayman, edited by ‘Abd Allah Mahmud Shihatah, 
(Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-misriyah al-‘ammah li-al-kitab, 1989), 2:436-7. Muhammad b. 
Mas'ud al-‘Ayyashl, al-Tafsir (Qumm: Mu'assasat al-bi‘thah, 2000), 2:439. ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq b. Hammam al-San‘am, al-Musannaf edited by Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami 
(Beirut: al-Maktab al-islaml, 1983), 5:361. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Isma‘11 
al-Bukhari, Sahih al-Bukhdri, edited by Qasim al-Shamma‘i al-Rifa‘i (Beirut: Dar al- 
fikr, 1987), 6:431. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabawfyah, edited by Mustafa 
al-Saqqa, Ibrahim al-Abyadi, and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shalabi (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifah, 
n.d.), 1:270-272. Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-siyar wa-al-maghazi, edited by Suhayl Zakkar 
(Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1978), 150-152. Muhammad b. Mas'ud al-‘Ayyashi, al-Tafsir 
(Qumm: Mu’assasat al-bi‘thah, 2000), 2:439. 
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Table 1: Key phrases and concepts 

Theme 1 


Who: 

1) They are the Jews and the Christians 

• hum al-yahud wa-al-nasara 

2) They are the People of the Book 

• hum ahl al-kitab 

• ahl al-kitab 

1 and 2) They are the Jews and the 
Christians of the People of the Book 

• hum al-yahud wa-al-nasara mm ahl 
al-kitab 


What they did: 

3) They believed in some and they 
disbelieved in some 

• dmanu bi-badin wa-kafaru bi-badin 

• fa-dmanu bi-badi-hi wa-kafaru bi- 
badi-hi 

• alladhina dmanu bi-badin wa-kafaru 
bi-badin 

• yu’minuna bi-badin wayakfiru 
bi-badin 

• amanu bi-badi-hi wa-kafaru 
bi-badi-hi 

• ahzaban fa-amanu bi-badin 
wa-kafaru bi-badin 

4) They partitioned it 

• jazza’u-hu 

• jazza’u-hu ajzd’an 

5) And made it into many pieces 

• fa-jadlu add’ add’ 

• fa-jadlu add’ 

• jadlu add’ 

• wa-jadlu-hu ada’ 

• jadlu kitdba-hum add’ 

• fa-jadlu-hu ajza’ 

6) Like the parts of a slaughtered 
camel/sheep 

• ka-ada’ al-jazur 

• ka-ada’ al-shdh/ka-ma tuddda 
al-shah. 

7) They used to mock, this one 
saying: “Surat al-Baqarah is for 
me,” and this one saying: “Surat 
al ‘Imran is for me” 

• kanu yastanzv una yaqulu nadha: 

li surat al-baqarah wayaqulu hadha: 
U surat al-Al ‘Imran 

8) They divided their Book 

• qasamu kitdba-hum 

• qasamu al-kitab 

9) They separated it 

• fa-farraqu-hu 

• wa-farraqu-hu al-kitab 

• wa-hum farraqu al-Qur’an 

• farraqu al-Qiidan 
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10) And they altered/divided it 
• wa-baddalu-hu 


• wa-baddadu-hu 

11) They cut it [their book] up into 
books, each party with that which 
wa-dhalika anna-hum taqatta‘u-hu 
zuburan, kullu hizbin bi-ma laday-him 
farihun (+ verse) 


Theme 2 


Who: 

12) Those who made a mutual oath 
against Salih and Allah 
• alladhina taqasamu 
bi-Salih . . . [Qur’an 
27:48] . . . taqasamu 
bi-Alldh hatta balagha al-ayah 


What they did: 

13) The singular of ‘idin is ‘udw and 
it is inferred from their saying 
‘addayta al-shaf ta‘diyatan if you 
separate it just as Ru’bah said, 

“the religion of God is not 
mu‘adda” and means “separated”. 
Likewise another said, “the tribe 
of c Awf ‘adda\ as for their enemy, 
he satisfied; as for the might 
among them, it changed.” By 
‘adda he means “captured them 
and cut them into pieces.” 

• fa-wajjaha qa’ilu hadha al-maqala 
qawla-hu “HdTn” ila anna wahida- 
ha: ‘udw, wa-anna ‘idin jam‘u-hu, 
wa-anna-hu md'khiidh min qawli-him 
‘addayta al-shatf ta‘diyatan: idha 
faraqta-hu, ka-ma qala Ru’bah: 
“wa-laysa din Allah bi-mu‘adda” 
ya‘ni “bi-mufarraq”. Wa-kama 
qala al-akhar: “wa-‘adda bam ‘Awf 
fa-amnm ‘aduwa-hum/fa-arda 

fa-ghayyara”ya‘ni bi-qawli-hi 
“wa-adda”: sabba-hnm wa-qatta 
‘a-hum bi-alsinati-him 


Theme 3 


14) A group of Qurashts 

• raht khamsah min Quraysh 

• al-mushrikun min Quraysh 

• Quraysh 


What they did: 

15) They slandered the Qur’an saying 
it is magic, poetry or madness 
(or soothesaying) 

• ‘addahu al-Qudan 

• ‘addahu kitab Allah 

• ‘adahu-hu wa-bahatu-hu 
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16) Magic (poetry, soothsaying, 

possessed by jinn) 

• sihran 

• al- c adh al-sihr bi-lisan Quraysh, 
taqUlu li-al-sahirah: inna-ha 
al- c adihah 

• wa-al-‘idin bi-lisan Quraysh al-sihr, 
yuqdlu li-al-sdhirah al-‘adihah 

• sihran a‘dh’ al-kutub kuttu-hd 
wa-Quraysh faraqu al-Qu/dn, qdlu: 

• hddha sihr wa-shi‘r 

• qala ba‘du-hum: kihanah. wa-qala 
bddu-hum: huwa sihr. wa-qala, 
ba c du-hum: shi‘r. wa-qala ba'du-hum: 
asatir al-awwalina iktataba-ha 
[Qur’an 25:5] . . . al-ayah 

• fa-qala ba c du-hum: sahir. wa-qala 
ba‘du-hum: sha‘ir. wa-qala ba‘du- 
hum: majnun. fa-dhalika al- c idun 

• za‘ama ba'du-hum anna-hu sihr 
wa-za c ama ba‘du-hum anna-hu shir 
wa-za‘ama ba‘du-hum anna-hu kahin 

17) al-Walrd b. al-Mughlrah 

18) Interdicting the roads during the 


Diagram 1: Abu Zabyan—Ibn ‘ikbhus-hadiths 


al-Tabari al-Tabari Sufyan al-Tabari al-Bukhan al-Tabari 
1,3 '3 1,3 '3 3,1 2,3 



Ibn ‘Abbas 
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Diagram 2: Abu Bishr—Sa'id b. Jubayr—(Ibn 'Abbas )-hadxths 
al-Tabari al-Tabari al-Tabari al-Bukhari al-Tabari al-Tabari 



— Abu Bishr 
Sa'id b. Jubayr 
Ibn 'Abbas 




Diagram 4: Mu]ah\&-hadiths 
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Diagram 6: Miscellaneous hadiths 

al-Tabari al-Tabari al- c Ayyashl 

12,5,6,16,13 18,16 16 

I I I 

Yunus anonymous Zurarah and Humran and Muhammad b. Muslim 

I I 

Ibn Wahb Abu JaTar and Abu c Abd Allah 

Ibn Zayd 

Diagram 1 shows that the Abu Zabyan—Ibn 'Abbas— hadiths are 
fairly consistent. Each one includes some variation of the phrase, 
“they believed in some of it and disbelieved in some of it.” The 
common-link of Abu Zabyan would suggest that the origin of that 
expression could not be later than he. There is no reason however 
to believe that it does not go back to Ibn 'Abbas himself. This 
assumption is supported by the rijal reports of his reliability 12 and 
by the fact that most of the other major version of these hadiths, 
those with the Abu Bishr—Sa'id b. Jubayr—Ibn 'Abbas— isnads (as 
seen in Diagram 2), and some of the miscellaneous versions (as seen 
in Diagram 3) would indicate that Ibn 'Abbas is the common-link. 
The minor variations consist only of pronouns, particles, and/or the 
tense of the verbs. This might suggest a combined written/oral trans¬ 
mission as argued by Schoeler. 13 Most of the hadiths of Diagram 1 
also include some reference to the identity of the muqtasimin. The 
hadiths with al-A'mash—Abu Zabyan—Ibn 'Abbas— isnads generally 
identify them as the Jews and the Christians. Those with Sulayman— 
Abu Zabyan—Ibn 'Abbas— isnads and Abu Bishr—Sa'id b. Jubayr— 
Ibn 'Abbas— isnads identify them as the People of the Book. This is 
hardly a big difference in terms of meaning, but certainly in terms 
of phraseology given the consistency. This difference may suggest 
that al-A'mash introduced the identification of muqtasimin as the Jews 

12 See, for example, Muhammad b. Sa‘d, Kitab al-tabaqat al-kubrd (Beirut: Dar 
sadir, 1975), 2:365-371. Ahmad b. Hajar al-'Asqalam, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, edited by 
Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir c Ata (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyah, 1994), 5:245-248. 

13 Schoeler, “Die Frage der schriftlichen order mundlichen Uberlieferung der 
Wissenschaften im frtihen Islam,” Der Islam 62 (1985): 201-30. For another per¬ 
spective on oral transmission, with less optimistic consequences, see Calder, Studies 
in Early Muslim Jurisprudence, 161-180. 
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and Christians while Sulayman and Abu Bishr introduced “People 
of the Book.” More optimistically, one could argue that “People of 
the Book” goes back to Ibn 'Abbas and that al-A'mash simply replaced 
it accidentally with what is essentially a synonym. The lack of con¬ 
sistency indicates that later transmitters, though probably relying on 
some form of written transmission, were occasionally less than accu¬ 
rate or complete in their transmission or copying and still felt free 
to engage in some redaction of the material. 

Diagram 2 depicts a more complex transmission history of the 
material from Ibn ‘Abbas and/or Sa'id b. Jubayr. As I mentioned 
earlier, the partitioning of the muqtasimln consists in believing in some 
of it and disbelieving in some of it. Only the hadlth transmitted by 
Abu ‘Asim fails to use that expression, suggesting that he or Matar 
b. Muhammad dropped it, especially since Muhammad b. Ja'far 
who, like Abu ‘Asim transmits from Shu'bah, retains it. Likewise, 
Hushaym 14 seems responsible for several innovations. First, he seems 
to have introduced the phrases “they partitioned \jazzdu-hu\ it and 
made it into many pieces.” If his teacher Abu Bishr knew of it, he 
does not seem to have transmitted to his other students nor do other 
significant branches of transmission include it. On the other hand, 
the same phrases occur in a hadlth with a al-Dahhak—Ibn ‘Abbas— 
isnad also transmitted by Hushaym and his student ‘Umar b. ‘Awn 
(Diagram 3). In fact, this latter hadlth suggests that ‘Umar b. ‘Awn 
may be responsible for the latter half of the phrase, since the trans¬ 
missions of Hushaym to Abu Kurayb and Ya'qub b. Ibrahim do 
not contain it. Second and most problematic is the fact that the 
Shu'bah—Abu Bishr—Sa'id b. Jubayr —isnads do not go back to Ibn 
‘Abbas while the Hushaym—Abu Bishr—Sa'id b. Jubayr—Ibn 
‘Abbas —isnads obviously do. Hushaym seems to have repaired or 
raised the isnad, drawing on the greater authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. 
Thus it is not too surprising that the longer isnads have the more 
elaborate matns as well. The earlier argument that the phrases “they 
believed in some and the disbelieved in some” and “People of the 
Book” go all the way to Ibn ‘Abbas is somewhat undermined. Given 
this information in Diagram 2, Abu Bishr or perhaps Sa'id b. Jubayr 
must be seen as the originator of those phrases. 15 


14 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhtb al-Tahdhlb, 11:53-56. 

15 However, Diagram 5 lists an independent isnad for a hadlth adduced by Ibn 
Wahb containing the phrase “they believed in some and the disbelieved in some.” 
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Diagram 3 consists of mostly miscellaneous isna.dk that go back to 
Ibn 'Abbas. The phrase “like a slaughtered camel” seems to go back 
to al-Dahhak, since he is the common-link. It is noteworthy that the 
isnad that lists Hushaym goes back to Ibn 'Abbas though Juwaybir 
and al-Dahhak while the other isnad that culminates with al-Dahhak 
does not. Hushaym seems to have been consistendy sloppy or decep¬ 
tive when it came to isnads. The rnatn with the family -mk a of of 
Muhammad b. Sa'd seems to be eclectic, including characteristic 
phrases not associated with Ibn ‘Abbas elsewhere. Doubts about the 
authenticity of this particular transmission abound and need not be 
addressed here. 16 The other two transmissions, those whose penulti¬ 
mate transmitters are Ibn Jurayj and All contain an element that 
seems to belong with the Mujahid hadiths of Diagram 4. 

The majority of the hadiths of Diagram 4 are remarkably consis¬ 
tent. All the hadiths with Ibn Abi Najih—Mujahid— isnads, whether 
recorded in al-Tabari’s Tafsir or Mujahid’s Tafsir have all of the 
same elements, though one could question if this has been imposed 
on them since these hadiths in al-Tabari’s Tafsir appear mostly as a 
single rnatn with multiple isnads. The non-Ibn Abi Najih transmis¬ 
sion belie the apparent consistency. The rnatn from Ibn Jurayj also 
uses “People of the Book” but that from Qays does not. This might 
simply be the result of someone replacing the expression from ‘Jews 
and Christians,” but the hadith transmitted by Qays also contains 
two other non-Mujahid elements. This fact suggests that this trans¬ 
mission is suspect. The lack of other elements in the Ibn Jurayj trans¬ 
mission might suggest that Ibn Abi Najih, as the common-link, is 
responsible for suggesting that the partitioning consisted of altering 
the text, separating it, and/or slandering it. But it is equally arguable 
that all this material goes back to Mujahid and that Ibn Jurayj merely 
transmitted part of what Mujahid taught. 17 

In Diagrams 5 and 6 we have hadiths that have radically different 
interpretations of these verses. The Yunus—Ibn Wahb—Ibn Zayd— 
hadiths suggest that the muqtasimin are those who first opposed the 
prophet Salih, but when discussing ' idin , employ expressions used by 
other exegetes who saw the muqtasimin as Jews and Christians or as 


16 See, for example, Harris Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition against Interpretation of 
the Koran (Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1955), 34-42. 

17 This latter conclusion concurs with Stauth’s assessment of material attributed 
to Mujahid. Stauth, “Die Uberlieferung,” 208-222. 
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non-Muslim Qurashis. More interesting are the hadiths of Diagram 
5, which derived from Tkrimah. Most of these have elements that 
seem to be related to the explanation of these verses provided by 
Ibn Ishaq: 

When the fair was due, a number of the Quraysh came to al-Walid 
b. al-Mughira, who was a man of some standing, and he addressed 
them in these words: ‘The time of the fair has come around again 
and representatives of the Arabs will come to you and they will have 
heard about this fellow of yours, so agree upon an opinion without 
dispute so that none will give the lie to the other.’ They replied, ‘You 
give us your opinion about him.’ He said, ‘No, you speak and I will 
listen.’ They said, ‘He is a soothsayer.’ He said, ‘By God, he is not 
that, for he has not the unintelligent murmuring and rhymed speech 
of the soothsayer.’ ‘Then he is possessed [by jinn],’ they said. ‘No, he 
is not that,’ he said, ‘we have seen the possessed ones, and here is no 
choking, spasmodic movements and whispering.” ‘Then he is a poet,’ 
they said. ‘No, he is no poet, for we know poetry in all its forms and 
metres.’ ‘Then he is a sorcerer.’ ‘No, we have seen sorcerers and their 
sorcery, and here is no spitting and no knots.’ 18 ‘Then what are we 
to say, O Abu ‘Abd Shams?’ they asked. He replied, ‘By God his 
speech is sweet, his root is a palm-tree whose branches are fruitful, 
and every thing you have said would be known to be false. The near¬ 
est thing to the truth is you saying that he is a sorcerer, who has 
brought a message by which he separates a man from his father, or 
from his brother, or from his wife, or from his family.’ At this point 
they left him, and began to sit on the paths which men take when 
they come to the fair. They warned everyone who passed them about 
Muhammad’s doings. God revealed concerning al-Walid: . . . [Qur’an 
74:11-16] . . . Then God revealed concerning the men who were with 
him, composing a term to describe the apostle and the revelation he 
brought from God, ‘Just as we sent down on the partitioners those 
who made the Qur’an into pieces. By thy Lord, we will ask them 
about what they used to do.” So these men began to spread this report 
about the apostle with everyone they met so that the Arabs went away 
from the fair knowing about the aposde, and he was talked about in 
the whole of Arabia. 19 


18 See Qur’an 113:4. 

19 Muhammad b. Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad: a Translation of Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul 
Allah, translated by A. Guillaume (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1950), 121 
(Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah al-nabamyah, 270-272). See also p. 130 where Muhammad is 
again accused “of being a poet, sorcerer, diviner, and of being possessed,” and pp. 
135-136 where he is defended against these accusations. 
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The key concepts in this story include (1) the involvement of a group 
of Qurashis, (2) the slandering of the Qur’an, (3) the labeling of the 
Qur’an as sorcery, poetry, soothsaying, and/or the ravings of one 
possessed by jinn, (4) the role of al-Walid b. al-Mughirah, and (5) 
the assumption that the partitioners were those who intercepted peo¬ 
ple on the road to the fair in Mecca. (These correspond to concepts 
14 through 18 in Table 1.) Though al-Tabari cites part of the story 
anonymously, at least five hadiths, six if one counts the Ibn Zayd- 
hadith, include some of the key concepts and so allude to it. Four 
of them are traced back to Qatadah or to Tkrimah through Qatadah 
in the isnads. Unfortunately, there are not enough related hadiths or 
similarities to determine who heard what from whom. However, 
Qatadah seems to be associated circulating the muqtasimln as Qurashis 
who slandered the Qur’an (with c idin meaning “slanders”), since he 
is the common fink for two hadlths with that explanation. He or 
someone else may have raised the isnad to Tkrimah. Tkrimah, on 
the other hand, seems most associated with equating ‘idin with “sor¬ 
cery.” In particular, the wording and example employed in c Abd al- 
Razzaq’s Musannaf and al-Tabari’s Tafsir for hadlths, containing Tkrimah 
and Ma'mar are so similar, that they must be related. The transmit¬ 
ter between the two is Qatadah with al-Tabari and the anonymous, 
man sami'a in ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Hence, this wording and example may 
be a product of Ma'mar, while the basic explanation goes back to 
Tkrimah. In the Kitdb al-Siyar wa-al-maghazi Ibn Ishaq’s story is pro¬ 
vided with an isnad that ends with Muhammad b. AbT Muhammad— 
Sa'Td b. Jubayr or Tkrimah—Ibn 'Abbas. Without more comparisons 
nothing definitive can be said, but certainly the last portion of the 
isnad is suspect. 

So, can any historical facts be reconstructed on the basis of these 
hadiths using the sanguine approach? Despite al-Tabari’s best efforts, 
it is hard to believe that for Ibn ‘Abbas muqtasimln could refer both 
to the Jews and the Christians, and to polytheist Meccans. 20 In favor 
of accepting the Ibn Ishaq story is its specificity. It reads like an 
occasion of revelation story. The charges made by the Qurashis are 
answered in the Qur’an, which seems to attest to some event like 
the one described having occurred. Therefore, in the absence of 
some reason to doubt it, it could be accepted as largely accurate. 


al-Tabari, Tafsir, 7:545-547. 
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The isnad that links it with Ibn 'Abbas is not likely accurate, and 
besides, he was not yet born when these events would have occurred. 
Having not witnessed the events, Ibn 'Abbas may well have thought 
the passage referred to Jews and Christians and speculated on the 
basis of other Qur’anic passages that their partitioning of the Qur’an 
took the form of believing some of it but not other parts of it. Later, 
in the course of oral transmission, transmitters redacted and ten- 
dentially shaped his statements for various theological reasons. Similarly, 
Mujahid introduced the notion that the Christians and Jews sepa¬ 
rated the Qur’an and slandered it. Finally, ‘Ikrimah taught that they 
called the Qur’an sorcery. ‘Ikrimah may have been familiar with the 
story transmitted by Ibn Ishaq and the interpretation of Ibn ‘Abbas 
and transmitted both. Mujahid, also draws elements from Ibn Ishaq, 
but seems much more consistently tied to seeing the culprits as 
Christians and Jews. 

These conclusions suggest that both the matns and the isnads are 
generally reliable—after all, if the were not, these patterns would 
not be discernable. That is to say, there is a strong correlation 
between the variations in the matns and the variations in the isnads. 
This correlation seems to imply that the common links, upon which 
these comparisons are based, reflect that actual transmission of the 
matns. Consequently, the sanguine scholars’ trust in this approach 
and their paradigm seems vindicated. 


III. Skeptical Approach 

Skeptical scholars have a radically different approach. Since the his¬ 
toriographical existence of the seventh century Hijaz is entirely a 
creation of Muslim and Orientalist scholarship, 21 we can never know 
what really happened, but only what later Muslims thought, wanted 
to believe, or wanted others to believe, had happened. 22 This salva¬ 
tion history produced by later Muslims is literature, and the only 
way to study it properly is literary criticism. For example, the very 
presence of an isnad , itself merely a literary device, suggests that the 


21 John Wansbrough, Res Ipsa Loquitur: History and Mimesis (Jerusalem: The Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1987), 9. See also, pages 3-19 above. 

22 Koren and Nevo, “Methodological Approaches to Islamic Studies,” 89. 
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hadith only achieved its final form after 200 A.H., that is, after al- 
Sha.fi'I had championed the use of the isnad. So its presence tells us 
several things, but it does not and cannot tell us of the origin of the 
matn to which it is attached. 23 

III. 1 An Example: Qur’an 15:89-91 

Proceeding with the assumption that isnads provide no reliable infor¬ 
mation, we are left with simply a collection of various matns that 
deal with Qur’an 15:89-91. While the key concepts remain, no real 
patterns do. The vast majority of matns state that the act of parti¬ 
tioning was the believing in some of the Qur’an and disbelieving in 
other parts. The partitioned are the People of the Book or Jews and 
Christians. There is no significant consistency with in the matns asso¬ 
ciated with Ibn 'Abbas, and what we really seem to have is a gen¬ 
eral consensus having emerged regarding these verses, which were 
then supplied with various isnads that went back to Ibn ‘Abbas. The 
mythic status of Ibn 'Abbas as the Qur’anic exegete par excellence 
makes him the most common choice as the originator of interpreta¬ 
tions of the Qur’an. 24 (The association of Ibn ‘Abbas with the Meccan 
account is similarly motivated.) Much the same can be said of the 
figure Mujahid. The apparent consistency in the Muyshid-hadlths in 
Diagram 4 speaks to the possible dependency of the sources used 


23 According to Wansbrough, the isnads, even when used in tqfsir and svrah, is a 
“halakhic embellishment [and] is, from the point of view of literary criticism, a 
superfluity.” Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 183. Rippin elaborates on this point as 
follows: 

The single most important element here is to recognize that the isnad, as a 
mechanism, came to be required at a certain point in Islamic history as the 
element that provided authenticity and validity to reports supposedly stemming 
from earlier authorities. The presence of isnads automatically dates a report to 
the second century or later, at least in its final recension: it would always have 
been possible, after all, for a later editior to add an isnad to an earlier text in 
order to give validity. That is of course what happened with individual reports 
as found in all the hadith collections; where an opinion is simply ascribed to a 
prominent scholar in an earlier text, in a later text an isnad is attached to the 
report, tracing the information back to one of the companions of Muhammad 
and finally to Muhammad. Andrew Rippin, “ Tafsir Ibn 'Abbas and Criteria for 
Dating Early Tqfsir Texts,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1995): 61. 
In tafsir, Ibn 'Abbas may play a similar role. That is to say, he became the final 
authority in exegetical hadlths. See Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam, 
208-215. 

24 Claude Gilliot, “Portrait ‘mythique’ d’Ibn 'Abbas,” Arabica 32 (1985): 127-184. 
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by al-Tabari and Ibn Shadhan (the final compiler of Mujahid’s Tafsir) 
more than to any independency of several genuine transmissions. 25 

Thus we are left with two, seemingly mutually exclusive interpre¬ 
tations of these verses. Neither is inherently implausible: the non- 
Muslim Qurashis are typically cast as being inimical to the Muslim 
scripture. An attempt to so destroy or desecrate the Qur’an would 
therefore be in keeping with their portrayed hostility toward Muham¬ 
mad and his message. Likewise, the Christians and the Jews, par¬ 
ticularly the latter who lived in Medina, are depicted as having a 
malicious contempt for the Qur’an. 26 However, the two major inter¬ 
pretations, one which sees the muqtasimm as the People of the Book 
and one which sees them as non-Muslim Meccans, is also perfectly 
in line with the paradigm of skeptical scholars particularly as out¬ 
lined by Wansbrough. 

Wansbrough argues that on the basis of function and style it is 
possible to distinguish between several types of qur’anic exegesis. The 
first, haggadic (or narrative) exegesis is typified by the use of prophetic 
tradition, identification, anecdote, and circumstance of revelation. 27 
The second, halakhic (or legal) exegesis uses analogy and abroga¬ 
tion. The third, masoretic (or textual) exegesis employs the variant 
reading of the Qur’an, poetic exemplifications, and lexical and gram¬ 
matical explanations. 28 These types of exegesis emerged chronologi¬ 
cally in the order specified, and so allow at least the relative dating 
of texts and an alternative to dating texts by ascription. 29 


25 See Berg, “Weaknesses in the Arguments for the Early Dating of tqfsirf 329-345. 
Besides, there is only one phrase, “they altered it,” (it is tempting to see it as a 
copyist error: baddalu for baddadu ) that is unique to Mujahid—and it appears only 
in the two most dependent transmissions. 

26 In fact, Wansbrough identifies “Jewish rejection of Muhammad’s revelation” 
as one of the standard topoi of the svrah. Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, 40. It is 
also in keeping with his suggestion that the Qur’an emerged in a Judeo-Christian 
sectarian milieu. 

27 Wansbrough places circumstances of revelation material with the legal genre, 
but Rippin has persuasively argued that it should be considered narrative. Rippin, 
“The Function of asbdb al-nuziil in Qur’anic Exegesis,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 51 (1988): 1-20. 

28 The fourth and fifth are rhetorical and allegorical exegesis. The final type was 
particularly popular in sectarian movements. 

29 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 121. For example, the lack of references to the 
Qur’an and of other indications of a stable scriptural text in halakhic arguments 
suggests that the establishment of the Qur’an as a source of law antedated and 
contributed to the canonization of a ne varietur text, rather than the other way 
around. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 202. That the Qur’an could not have been 
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What does this all mean for the interpretations of Qur’an 15:89—91? 
The interpretation that identifies the muqtasimln with the People of 
the Book may be vestiges of the Judeo-Christian sectarian milieu in 
which the Qur’an is thought to have emerged according to Wans- 
brough. 30 The techniques of identification and specification of the 
vague are among the earliest techniques used by exegetes and sug¬ 
gest an early origin. Later halakhic and masoretic elements were 
added. The former consists primarily of isnads that linked these inter¬ 
pretations with earlier Muslims who were associated with exegesis. 
This may have been directly to Ibn ‘Abbas, the most respected cer¬ 
tainly during early ‘Abbasid times, or may have gradually grown 
backwards as the standards for authoritative isnads increased. That 
the interpretation is itself early (and not relatively late like the isnads 
attached to them) is suggested by the presence of this interpretation 
in the Tafsir of Muqatil b. Sulayman. 

They partitioned the Book: the Jews believed in the Torah and dis¬ 
believed in the Gospel and the Qur’an; the Christians believed in the 
Gospel and disbelieved in the Qur’an and the Torah. They partitioned 
it by believing some of what was revealed to them of the Book and 
disbelieving in some. Then [Allah] described the Jews and Christians 
“alladhzna ja c alii di-Qur’an c iMn ”: they made the Qur’an into pieces like 
the pieces of a slaughtered camel. They separated the Book and did 
not agree on the belief in all of the Book. 31 

For him, the muqtasimln are the Jews and the Christians who received 
the Torah and the Gospel and we can see concepts 1, 3, 5, 6, and 9 
from Table 1, with the same wording or in a somewhat more elab¬ 
orate form. This longer, more narrative account or one much like 
it, may have served as the source for the later hadlths attributed to 
others. That this wording is early is also evident in Abu ‘Ubaydah, 
who glosses “[they] made the Qur’an into fragments” with addawu- 
hu a c da\ that is, the separated it into parts \farraqu-hu firaq] .” 32 
Variations of this wording appear later as key elements within the 
hadlths ascribed to Mujahid (see Diagram 4) and it is twice ascribed 


canonized much before the emergence of masoretic exegesis is further supported 
by the characteristically masoretic practice of explicating the whole of the Qur’an 
in its proper order. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 226. 

30 Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, 1-49. 

31 Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, 2:436-7. 

32 Abu 'Ubaydah Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna al-Tayml, Majaz al-Qufan, edited by 
Muhammad Fu'ad Sezgin (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, [1954-62]), 1:355. 
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to Ibn 'Abbas (see Diagram 3). Highlighting the arbitrariness of these 
isnads, the only is rid d to not ascribe this particular gloss to Mujahid 
is al-Qasim—al-Husayn—al-Hajjaj—Ibn Jurayj, whereas this same 
isnad and only one other ascribe this gloss to Ibn 'Abbas. 

The more complete story that involves the Meccans is another 
matter. “The narrative is parabolic ... by means of which the .. . scrip¬ 
tural terms were endowed with specific history.” 33 The accusations 
of soothsayer, possessed, and poet in the episode seem to be his- 
toricizing Qur’an 52:29—30, which reads “Proclaim, for by the blessing 
of your Lord, you are not a soothsayer, nor possessed of jinn. Or 
do they say ‘a poet?’” These charges, along with that of sorcerer 
are referred to in about thirty Qur’anic passages. 34 Thus, parallels 
with the Qur’an suggest, not historical fact as the sanguine scholars 
argued, but narrative exegesis. Appended to this little anecdote are 
two Qur’anic passages, including Qur’an 15:89—91 which is said to 
have been “revealed concerning the men who were with him, com¬ 
posing a term to describe the apostle and the revelation he brought 
from God.” 35 For this Qur’anic passage the narrative serves as an 


33 Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, 11. See also pp. 2-3, where he distinguishes 
exegetical, “in which extracts (serial and isolated) from scripture provided the frame¬ 
work for extended narratw”, parabolic, “in which the narratio was itself the frame¬ 
work for frequent if not continuous allusion to scripture”, and paraphrastic, which 
“is characterized by the distribution of keywords (Leitworte)”. 

34 This is the only passage in which three of them occur together and in the 
same order. Qur’an 21:5, 36:39, 37:36, and 69:41-42 make reference to Muhammad 
being a poet or the revelations being poetry, and 69:41-42 also to him being a 
soothsayer. Qur’an 7:184, 15:6, 23:25, 34:8, 34:46, 37:36, 44:14, 51:52, 68:2, 68:51 
and 81:22 deals with the accusation that he is possessed, and 10:2, 15:15, 17:47, 
21:3, 25:8, 26:49, 27:13, 28:48, 34:43, 37:15, 38:4, 43:30, 46:7, 51:52, 54:2, 61:6, 
and 74:24 address those who associate him or the revelation with sorcery. The 
Qur’an also employs these terms as means to prove the prophetic status of Muhammad. 
Noah and Moses had also been accused of being possessed in 23:70, 54:9, 26:27, 
and 51:39, and Jesus, Salih, Shu'ayb, and particularly Moses are accused of prac¬ 
ticing sorcery in 5:110, 26:153, 26:185, 7:107-120, 10:76-78, 17:101, 20:57-73, 
26:34-46, 28:36, 28:48, 40:24, 43:49, and 51:39. This comparison is made explic¬ 
itly in 28:28, but more often implicitly by the appearance of the accusation of a 
former prophet in one part of a surah and of Muhammad in another part. See, for 
example, 10:2 and 10:77, 17:47 and 17:101, and 51:39 and 51:52. 

35 The other Qur’anic passage that is adduced, Qur’an 74:11-16, helps explain 
the presence of al-Walrd b. al-Mughlrah in the story. Several verses later (Qur’an 
72:24) the person under discussion in these verses is said to have dismissed the rev¬ 
elations as sorcery. Al-Walid b. Mughirah is fairly consistently identified as that 
person. See for example, al-Tabari, Tafsir, 12:304 310. He is also listed among the 
mockers [al-mustahzi’uri) of the Quraysh. Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi, Kitab 
al-Munammaq fi akhbar Quraysh, edited by Khurshld Ahmad Fariq (Hyderabad: 
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identification of the vague and as the occasion of revelation. However, 
this passage seems to be arbitrarily adduced, for it does not contain 
a keyword that would associate it with the preceding narrative. 36 
Thus, the story is simply narrative exegesis on several verses and is 
part of the larger attempt to make an Arabian prophet. There are no 
historical facts in this story—at least none than that can be discerned. 

Al-Farra' has a similar account in his Ma'am di-Qur’an, which 
explains the connection between Qur'an 15:89-91 and the story of 
Muhammad’s Qurashi opponents: 

“‘I am the clear warner.’Just as We sent down on the partitioners.” 
He is saying: I warned of what I sent down upon the partitioners. 
The partitioners are men from the people of Mecca. The people of 
Mecca sent them to the paths [to the city] during the days of the hajj. 
They said, “If the people ask you about the Prophet, say, ‘He is a 
soothsayer.’” They said to some of them, “Say, ‘He is a sorcerer,’” 
to some, “He is divided between the two,” and to some, “Say, ‘He is 
possessed by jinn [i.e., crazy].”’ Allah sent down a punishment upon 
them. They died, or five of them had an evil death. They are called 
partitioners because they partitioned the roads of Mecca. 

“Who made the Qur'an into fragments.” They divided it [farraqu- 
hu\. That is, they maintained that it was sorcery, a lie, and ancient 
tales. And al-iduna in the speech of the Arabs is none other than “sor¬ 
cery.” It is said that 'addaw-hu, that is, “they divided it [ farraqu-hu ]” 
just as sheep and the slaughter camel are tu'addaw. The singular of al- 
'idin is 'idah, its nominative is c idun, and its accusative and genitive are 
'Min. And among the Arabs are those who put the letter yd’ in all 
cases and vocalize the letter nun. . . , 37 

Al-Farra' clearly belongs to the later masoretic tradition, and so after 
the shift from situating Qur'an 19:89-91, not in a Judeo-Christian 
milieu as Muqatil b. Sulayman had, but in a Meccan milieu. 

As for the linking of the story to the Prophet Salih, this is likely 
a development of masoretic exegesis. Muqtasimm are seen as those 


Matba'at da’irat ma'arif al-‘uthmamyah, 1384/1964), 484-485; and Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan b. Durayd, al-Ishtiqdq, edited by ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harnn 
(Cairo: Mu’assasat al-Khanjr, 1378/1958), 98 [60] and 151 [94], See also Mu’arrij 
b. ‘Ami al-Sadusi, Kitab Hadhf min nasab Quraysh, edited by Salah al-Dln al-Munajjid 
(Cairo: Maktabat dar al-‘urubah, [I960]), 68. 

36 The verb yufarriqu, which could be considered synonymous with yuqtasimu, 
does appear, but it is a reference to Muhammad’s “sorcery” which separates fam¬ 
ily members. 

37 Abu Zakanya Yahya b. Ziyad al-Farra’, Ma c am al-Qur’an, edited by Ahmad 
Yusuf Najatl and Muhammad ‘All al-Najjar (Cairo: Matba'at dar al-kutub al- 
misnyah, 1955), 2:91 92. 
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who swore an oath as opposed to partitioners (since both have the 
same root). Most of the hadlths have similarly been influenced by 
later masoretic exegesis. The word Hdin is understood to linked to 
the root c .d.w. with notions of either separating (for instance Ibn 
Hisham 38 and the Abu 7/dyd-kadith) or slaughtering (and distributing 
the meat as with is several of the aforementioned hadlths). The other 
seemingly equally arbitrary interpretation is to see c idln derived from 
c .d.h. meaning “slander” or “uttering calumny.” Therefore, early con¬ 
fusion about and speculation on the meaning word ‘idln may well 
have precipitated all three interpretations of these verses, since this 
too might be the link between the verses and Ibn Ishaq’s narrative 
about the non-Muslim Meccans. 

These conclusions about the origin of the elements in the extant 
hadiths suggest that both the matns and their isnads cannot be used 
to glean any historical information. As a result, only a literary analy¬ 
sis, since all we have is literature, is the only viable approach to this 
material. This material for Qur’an 15:90—91 also seems to confirm 
Wansbrough’s paradigm, and so it too seems vindicated. 


IV. Counterarguments 

Sanguine scholars have two important counterarguments against the 
conclusions of their skeptical colleagues. The first of these suggests 
that, if the Qur’an, the Sunnah, and the slrah emerged as late and 
in the manner that the skeptics suggest, then we must assume that 
early Muslims engaged in a massive conspiracy to obscure what really 
happened. The second and more convincing counterargument attacks 
the skeptical scholar’s assumption of the relatively late emergence of 
Islamic texts. 

Wansbrough’s historical reconstruction of early Islam also seems 
to require a conspiracy—one that is just too implausible for many 
scholars. 39 It seems impossible that fabrication could have occurred 


38 Ibn Hisham is recorded as saying that ‘idm’s singular is c ida\ that is, when one 
says ‘addaw-hu, one means “they separated it.” His reading makes the phrase “those 
who made the qur’an ‘idiri ’ a gloss of the term muqtasimm. Ibn Ishaq, The Life of 
Muhammad, 122, n. 171. 

39 One can see this argument even as early as Azami’s challenge to Schacht’s 
skepticism. Azami argues that hadith were transmitted by too many Muslims, from 
too many generations and in too many numerous regions of the Islamic empire for 
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on such a massive scale, without someone commenting on it (though 
others have suggested milieux in which such fabrication seems quite 
plausible). 40 Versteegh states the argument most succincdy: 

. . . one needs a conspiratorial view of the Islamic tradition, in which 
all scholars are assumed to have taken part in the same conspiracy to 
suppress the real sequence of events. ... It may be true that some¬ 
times an opinion becomes fashionable for religious, political or even 
social reasons, and is then taken over by most people. But the point 
here is that if one particular interpretation or point of view prevails, 
there are bound to be some dissenters and in important issues, such 
as the ones we are dealing with here, it is inconceivable that tradition 
could manage to suppress all dissenting views. 41 

Donner elaborates this argument by outlining three major weaknesses 
of the skeptical approach. One, despite the existence of competing 
orthodoxies in early Islam, they all agree on the main features of 
Islamic history. Two, the redactors that must have created the “stan¬ 
dard orthodoxy” are unknown. And three, no dissenting views from 
that orthodoxy remain, which seems very unlikely. 42 He concludes, 
“[A] conspiracy so widespread and, above all, so totally successful, 
is highly implausible.” 43 Similar sentiments are expressed by Motzki: 

This scenario of deliberate forgery, though possible, does not seem 
likely. It presupposes a high measure of “criminal energy” . . . which 
we should not impute to somebody if there is no sufficient evidence 
for it. And there is no such evidence except some elementary simi¬ 
larities in the matns. However, these correspondences can also be 


there to have been collusion. Azami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature, 130-47. Similar 
sentiments were expressed about Wansbrough’s more radical conclusions. William 
A. Graham, Review of Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation by 
John Wansbrough, Journal of the American Oriental Society 100 (1980): 140; and Fazlur 
Rahman, “Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies: Review Essay,” in Approaches 
to Islam in Religious Studies, edited by R.C. Martin (Tucson: University of Arizona 
Press, 1985), 201. 

40 Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, passim’, Calder, Studies in Early 
Muslim Jurisprudence, 161-97 and 236-7; and Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma: A 
Source Critical Study (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 107-16. 

41 Versteegh, Arabic Grammar, 48. Motzki argues, “the assumption of forgery seems 
very manufactured . . . because it posits that a great number of transmitters and col¬ 
lectors of traditions must have used exactly the same procedure of forgery, although 
a number of other methods were theoretically possible.” Motzki, “The Collection 
of the Qur’an,” 27. 

42 Fred M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins: The Beginnings oj Islamic Historical 
Writing (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1998), 27. 

43 Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 283. 
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explained otherwise, namely by the process of transmission; for exam¬ 
ple, by assuming that both texts derive from a common source or that 
they are accounts of the same event by different persons. 44 

In other words, while large-scale forgery is conceivable, the “con¬ 
spiracy” or “criminal energy” required in such a scenario is not. A 
far simpler and more plausible explanation exists. 

As I have argued elsewhere, if the choice were simply between 
historicity and conspiracy, the former would certainly seem more 
plausible. 45 However, the consensus on Islamic origins does not require 
collusion of temporally and geographically distant Muslims. When 
the traditions of Islam began to be recorded around 800 C.E. (the 
second half of the second century A.H.), it was done in a manner 
that those early Muslims believed (or needed to believe) that events 
had been. And in so doing, the beliefs became “facts”. Wansbrough 
says “the language of a historical report is also the language of fiction. 
The difference between the two is a psychological assumption shared 
by writer and reader, and it is from that assumption that the his¬ 
torical report acquires significance, is deemed worthy of preservation 
and transmission”. 46 Hence, there were no “truths” that had to be 
suppressed in favor of “falsehoods”. The hadlths that were preserved 
are the ones that the later community “knew” to be genuine. And, 
that which was preserved represents only a fraction of the oral/writ- 
ten literature that was extant in the early centuries of Islam. 47 The 
consensus came about by only recording (or, perhaps, only supply¬ 
ing with isnads, and hence authority) those pieces of the much vaster 
body of material that were appropriate or in accord with the per¬ 
ceptions or broad consensus of the Muslim scholars of that time. 
Any correlation between matn and isnad could have been introduced 
in subsequent transmission and fabrication. 

This skeptical position is bolstered by the absence of extant texts 
from before 800 C.E. (the second half of the second century A.H.). 
Hence, the second counterargument from the sanguine school focuses 


44 Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat: On Dating Malik’s Muwatta’ and Legal 
Traditions,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 63. Speaking of a hadxth. 
ascribed to Malik b. Anas, he argues it is implausible that redactors from various 
parts of the Islamic world inserted this hadlth, then all concealed the true source 
by fabricating isnads. Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat,” 34. 

45 Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 211-212. 

46 Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, 118—9. 

47 Calder, Studies, p. 161. 
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on this key date. 48 And, if the conclusions of Stauth about the exeget- 
ical hadiths ascribed to Mujahid, or those of Motzki about the hadiths 
in c Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf, or those of Schoeler about some of 
the hadiths of the sirah, or those of Versteegh about grammatical and 
lexical hadiths , or those of Muranyi about early exegetical and Maliki 
texts are correct, then that “magical boundary” 49 of 800 C.E. has 
been crossed. All of these scholars see the strong correlations (whether 
of similarity or variance) between matns and isnads (or, texts and frag¬ 
ments and riwayahs in the case of Muranyi) as allowing them recon¬ 
struct, at least in some limited way, earlier versions of this material. 
If one accepts the correlation as indicative of a real connection 
between matns and their isnads, then one must concede that sanguine 
scholars have found a way past the “magical boundary.” If one 
instead sees the correlation as a product of some other activity, such 
as organic growth and later redaction, then perhaps the boundary 
remains in place. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that a consensus is forming that the 
arguments of Stauth, Schoeler, Motzki, and Versteegh are convinc¬ 
ing. At the very least, their arguments are strong enough and their 
evidence numerous enough that the onus at least seems now have 
shifted to the skeptical scholars to provide evidence in support their 
paradigm. Unfortunately, this very paradigm seems to preclude the 
possibility of such evidence being found. As Rippin states, “we do 
not know and probably never can know what really happened; all 
we can know is what later people believed happened.” 50 The best the 
skeptics can do, if they are pushed to produce positive results, is 
speculate. When they do, they are quickly chastised. 

Muranyi has made the one suggestion that perhaps both sides can 
agree upon. Manuscripts and fragments from the earliest centuries 
of Islam, if found, would resolve the debate. For the sanguine schol¬ 
ars, such discoveries could put to rest the skeptic’s claim that isnads 
do not necessarily reflect the transmission history of the materials to 


48 See Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat,” 18, for a discussion on the impor¬ 
tance of dating texts. 

49 Muranyi, “Neue Materialien zur Ta/nr-Forschung in der Moscheebibliothek 
von Qairawan.” The Qur’an as Text, edited by Stefan Wild (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), 
237. 

50 Rippin, “Literary Analysis of Qur’an, tqfstr, and ma\ the Methodologies of John 
Wansbrough,” in Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, edited by Richard C. Martin 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985), 157. 
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which they are attached. For the skeptic, such discoveries might show 
the evidence that the Qur’an was not canonized, or that material 
extant in hadlths once existed without isnads. However, discovering 
these manuscripts has proved much more difficult than reconstruct¬ 
ing them. This too makes sense: for the sanguine scholars, the dete¬ 
rioration of such old manuscripts, the use of oral as well as written 
transmission, and the defective nature of early Arabic script make 
the survival of such manuscripts extremely unlikely; for the skepti¬ 
cal scholars, the non-existence of such old manuscripts makes the 
survival of such manuscripts even more unlikely. 

Of course, for some of us neo-skeptics, the solution provided by 
the sanguine scholars, while quite convincing at times, does not and 
cannot really address Islamic origins. Juynboll argues that origin of 
the isnad is around the year 70/690 and became a full-fledged sci¬ 
ence only a half century later. He adds that, although it is likely 
that hadHths of the Sunnah contain a fair representation of what 
Muhammad said and did, 51 “in evaluating traditions we must again 
rely on our sixth sense, and ask ourselves whether the matn is his¬ 
torically plausible.” 52 Stauth dates the Urtext for Mujahid’s Tqfsir at 
120/737. 53 After a detailed examination of two important events in 
Muhammad’s life and reconstructing earlier redactions, Schoeler is 
able to close the 200-year gap between the purported event and its 
extant reports to under 100 years. However, to close the gap even 
more, he abandons isnad and matn analysis for “seems like an eye¬ 
witness account,” and “inner criteria.” On the basis of this, Schoeler 
suggests, “The report of the event at least in the main features is 
correctly transmitted for most events in Muhammad’s Medinan 
period.” 54 Muranyi argues on that the Jamf of c Abd Allah b. Wahb 
dates from the first half of the second century A.H. based on inde¬ 
pendent and simultaneous transmissions of the material in the work. 55 


51 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 71. 

52 Juynboll, “On the Origins of Arabic Prose: Reflections on Authenticity,” in 
Studies on the First Centuiy of Islamic Society, edited by G.H.A. Juynboll (Carbondale 
and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1982), 174—5. 

53 Stauth, “Die Uberlieferung,” 208-22. See also, Berg, “Weaknesses in the 
Arguments for the Early Dating of tqfsir,” 332-338. 

54 Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic, 166. See also, Berg, Review of Chmakter und 
Authentic, 315-317. 

55 c Abd Allah b. Wahb, al-Gamf: Die Koranwissenschafen, edited by Miklos Muranyi 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992) and Ibn Wahb, al-Gdmf: Tqfsir al-Qur’an (Die 
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Finally, Motzki’s examination of the variation in the hadHthi, found 
in the c Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf is also very convincing, but he too 
must abandon it for the earliest generation of transmitters. Having 
closed the gap between the transmitter (in this case 'Ata 3 ) and 
Muhammad to one generation, he states, “these texts are very close 
to the time and the people they report about, and their authentic¬ 
ity cannot be ruled out a priori.” 56 All these studies have managed 
to posit texts prior to Wansbrough’s date of 800 C.E. (the second 
half of the second century A.H.). However, none of them can claim 
that anything is known for certain from the first century of Islam. 
Now, it is the sanguine scholars who must speculate. 

In other words, sanguine scholars may in fact have succeeded in 
closing the gap somewhat. However, the gap is not closed and 
Motzki’s statement that the texts are close enough to the time of 
the people under discussion is not sufficient. There still remains 
almost century between them. Scholars familiar with discussions of 
Christian origins are well aware of the enormous changes that can 
occur in a 50-year period. In that period, Jesus, probably first under¬ 
stood as a itinerant Galilean cynic, developed into an apocalyptic 
prophet, a new Moses and Elijah, the founder of a school in com¬ 
petition with the Pharisees and Sadducees, the focus of the Christ 
cult, and ultimately a divine being. In the next few decades he 
became a Jewish messiah, a Gnostic sage, and finally a cosmic lord. 57 
And in another few decades, the understanding of the message and 
mission of Jesus was fixed, its origins lost until scholars began to 
uncover it some 1,800 years later. Why, if Christian origins had such 
a complex and tumultuous origin that was eventually lost (without 
some grand “conspiracy”, I might add), should we think that the 
origins of Islam might less so. Is Islam the one “exception”? 58 

To some scholars this may seem like I am grasping at straws, 
engaging in mere speculation, or engaging in hyperbolic skepticism. 
I disagree. Both theoretical and methodological considerations should 


Koranexegese), edited by Miklos Muranyi (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1993). See 
also, Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 86—88. Muranyi engages is a similar exami¬ 
nation of the Sama c of Ibn al-Qasim al-TJtaqi. See below, pages 325-368. 

56 Motzki, The Musannaf, 21. See also, Berg, Die Development of Exegesis, 36-38. 

57 Burton Mack, Who Wrote the New Testament? The Making of the Christian Myth 
(New York: Harper Collins, 1995). 

58 For a discussion of this “exceptionalism,” see above, Chase F. Robinson, 
“Reconstructing Early Islam: Truth and Consequences,” 101-134. 
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keep us from saying anything definitive about the early decades of 
Islam. Without some concrete evidence, we simply do not know. 
The Christian origins model makes it clear that even in two decades 
a movement can radically transform and reinterpret itself as it engages 
in the interrelated processes of social formation and mythmaking. 
Simply assuming that the reconstructed sources are “close enough” 
to the actual events to be reasonably accurate returns us to a method¬ 
ology abandoned even by the most sanguine of scholars: ascription. 

Hence, my analysis of Qur’an 15:89-91 reveals nothing about 
“what really happened” and what the verses “really mean.” Even if 
Ibn ‘Abbas thought the passages were about Christians and Jews, 
how would he know? Similarly, there is no way of knowing if the 
story presented by Ibn Ishaq occurred. It certainly seems far more 
exegetical than historical. So what do we know for certain about 
Qur’an 15:89—91? Nothing. 59 And if these basic building blocks of 
Islam, the meaning of the Qur’an and the life of Muhammad are 
called in to question, what can we know for certain about the first 
decades of Islam? Also, nothing. 


V. Conclusions 

Both approaches, the sanguine and the skeptical, can be seen to be 
supported by the evidence provided by the exegetical and historical 
hadiths, of Qur’an 15:89—91. This demonstrates that one’s assumptions 
about the nature of early Islamic texts generally or about the value 
of isnads more specifically, dictate the results. Perhaps not the most 
insightful conclusion, but it leads to a larger dilemma: the results of 
each approach are mutually exclusive and one of them, or perhaps 
both them, must be incorrect. 

The sanguine approach, because it deals with dates and names, 
appears to be a more methodologically rigorous. The sanguine scholar 
is certainly critical, suggesting that matns have been manipulated and 
redacted, and that isnads have occasionally been repaired or fabri¬ 
cated. Any anomalies produced by the method are easily accounted 
for by viewing them as the product of “fabrication,” “copyist error,” 


59 The one thing we can be certain of, however, is that Muslims a century or 
so later also did not know what the passage meant. 
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or even the combined oral/written method of transmission in the 
early centuries of Islam. Nevertheless, earlier texts can be “recon¬ 
structed.” However, the method is predicated on accepting the Muslim 
epistemological framework, and this the skeptical scholar would say 
is naive. To not recognize literature as literature and to treat it as 
an archeological site of historical information, and to imagine that 
Islam is somehow unique 60 in that its own history is not primarily 
salvation history, is simply untenable. That isnads and mates, and 
even biographical materials (i.e., rijal literature) are correlated is not 
surprising. To skeptical scholars these sources are indeed self-cor¬ 
roborating, but only because they are not independent of each other. 

The skeptical approach seems more theoretically (as opposed to 
methodologically) rigorous. The skeptical scholar is certainly wilting 
to accept evidence in favor of the Muslim epistemological frame¬ 
work, but only if that evidence is truly early, and not a later redacted 
work projected into the past through the use of isnads. Any anom¬ 
alies to the paradigm can be accounted for by arguing that the extant 
texts are later than they purport to be or that they are redactions 
of earlier texts by later scholars who interpolated material, such as 
the masoretic use of pre-Islamic poetry in the narratives of the sirah. 
This the sanguine scholar would say is hyperbolic skepticism. To 
suggest such theories and methods without any evidence (and skep¬ 
tics, given their theories are not surprised that there is none) is to 
engage in at best fanciful mental experiments and at worst malicious 
attacks on Islam. 61 And to imagine that the whole of the Muslim 
world agreed to misrepresent the true origin of Islam requires a con¬ 
spiracy that covers too many generations of Muslims and too many 
geographical regions to have occurred without significant comment. 
Of course, the impression of “too many generations” and “too many 
regions” comes from accepting the information in the isnads. Not a 


60 For more on placing Islam on the same scholarly footing as Christianity and 
Judaism, see G.R. Hawting, ‘John Wansbrough, Islam, and Monotheism,” Method 
& Theory in the Study of Religion 9.1 (1997): 23-38. 

61 See, for example, Fazlur Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis: 
Bibliotheca Islamica, 1989), xiii; and R.B. Serjeant, Review of Quranic Studies: Sources 
and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation by John Wansbrough and Hagarism: The Making 
of the Islamic World by Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society n.v. (1978): 76. For a discussion of these neg< ttive reactions see, Berg, “The 
implications of, and opposition to, the methods and theories of John Wansbrough,” 
Method & Theory in the Study of Religion 9 (1997): 11-19. 
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problem for sanguine scholars, since, as Motzki argues, “Until we 
have proof to the contrary, we must therefore proceed from the 
premise that the system in general worked; that the isna.dk are, in 
principle, reliable . . .”. 62 

Hence we have an impasse. Both the arguments of the skeptic 
and sanguine scholars can seem circular to each other. On the one 
hand, if one accepts the veracity of the information contained in the 
isnads, then one has copious evidence in support of the early and 
continuous (that is, authentic) preservation of hadiths. The isnads of 
Diagram 1, for example, attest that the earliest Muslims sought to 
preserve their memories about the Qur’an and that later generations 
of Muslims were fairly fastidious in their transmission of those mem¬ 
ories. Once one accepts the testimony of isnads, there are a plethora 
of hadiths indicating that the transmitters, exegetes, jurists, and his¬ 
torians employed both oral and written means to assure fairly accu¬ 
rate transmission and that this activity was so geographically and 
temporally widespread as to preclude collusion. Consequently, hadiths 
are largely authentic and their isnads can be trusted. On the other 
hand, if one dismisses the veracity of the information provided by 
isnads, then all the evidence claiming to come from the first century 
and a half of Islam is irrelevant. Virtually everything we know of 
that period, whether historical, legal, exegetical, and so forth, comes 
to us in the form of hadiths or texts with isnads. The only avenue 
through which this material can be examined is literary analysis. It 
is only the matns and texts themselves that can yield reliable infor¬ 
mation of their chronology and provenance. But to what can the 
matns and texts be compared to give us this information? In other 
words, what are our external reference points that allow us to judge 
chronology and provenance? The answer is to these questions is the 
theory or assumptions one has adopted. For example, haggadic exe¬ 
gesis preceded halakhic and masoretic exegesis according to Wans- 
brough. The presence of the isnads, merely indicates that the materials 
to which they are attached reached their final form after 800 C.E. 
(or, just prior to 200 A.H.). Consequently, isnads must be fabricated. 
And so the debate goes on and on. 

Because the two sets of underlying assumptions do not overlap 
and the conclusions drawn from them are mutually exclusive, these 


Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat,” 32, n. 44. 
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two circularities obviate the proponents of one of these approaches 
convincing those of the other. The skeptical and sanguine scholars 
share so few of the same assumptions that meaningful communica¬ 
tion may not always be possible. This may help explain the rancor 
between scholars of the opposing camps. Charges of “intellectual 
laziness”, “prejudice”, “wild speculation”, and “ignorance” have been 
made. 63 In any event, we are left with a choice: Do we have a fairly 
reliable method for discerning early Muslim history and thought, 
that some radical skeptics are simply too stubborn to accept? Or, 
are we on the cusp of a Kuhnian crisis with two competing para¬ 
digms, the first is essentially that produced by Muslims themselves 
and the latter the product of critical thought? I do not know, but 
it seems relatively pointless to continue arguments against one’s oppo¬ 
nents using one’s own assumptions that the opponent will not accept 
as valid. 

Obviously therefore, issues of method and theory are inextricably 
intertwined with the study of Islamic origins and deserve far more 
attention. However, to end on a more positive note, for both method¬ 
ological and theoretical reasons there is perhaps one point on which 
both skeptic and sanguine scholars could agree: ultimately, we still 
have very tittle, if any, firm knowledge about the first few decades 
of Islam. The study of Islamic origins has only begun. 


63 Schacht, “The Present State of Studies in Islamic Law,” in Atti del terzo Congresso 
di Studi Arabi e Islamici (Naples: Istituto Universitario Orientale, 1967), 622. Motzki, 
“The Prophet and the Cat,” 22 and 33. Azami, On Schacht’s Origins, 116. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF ISLAMIC LAW 1 


Christopher Melchert 


The turn of the fourth Islamic century (early tenth century C.E.) is 
about when there crystallized the classical form of Islamic law. So, 
for example, traditionists characterized as mutaqaddimun those who 
came before 300 A.H., muted akhkhirun those who came after. 2 The 
classical schools of law date from about this time, at least as insti¬ 
tutions for the formation and certification of new jurisprudents. 3 The 
classical literature of usul al-fiqh. dates from about this time. 4 The first 
three centuries therefore constitute the early period. 

Each century presents its own problems, having to do mainly with 
the nature of the evidence. Roughly, the earlier we go, the less we 
are insulated from back-projection in the third-century sources. 
Accordingly, I propose to review representative recent scholarship 
on each one separately. I shall deal at greatest length with the third 
Islamic century mainly because it is the one I know best, myself, 
also because it is the one concerning which our evidence seems best 
and therefore the possibility of scholarly consensus apparently strongest. 


I. The First Century 

Concerning the authenticity of hadith, Herbert Berg has identified 
the two great scholarly camps as “sanguine” and “skeptical,” mainly 
of how far the literary record, mostly from the third century, can 


1 The original research here presented was made possible by a fellowship at the 
Institute for Advanced Study, financed by the National Endowment for tire Humanities. 

2 E.g., see Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalam, lisan al-mizan (Hyderabad: Matba'at Majlis da’irat 
al-ma'arif, 1329 1331; reprinted Beirut: Mu’assasat al-a c lamr, 1406/1986), 1:8. 

3 See Christopher Melchert, The Formation of the Sunni Schools of Law (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1997). 

4 See Wael B. Hallaq, “Was al-ShafiT the Master Architect of Islamic Juris¬ 
prudence?” International Journal of Middle East Studies 25 (1993): 587-605; Devin 
Stewart, “Muhammad b. Dawud al-Zahirfs Manual of Jurisprudence: Al-Wusul ila 
malrifat al-usul,” in Studies in Islamic Legal Theory, edited by Bernard G. Weiss (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 2002), 99-158. 
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be trusted to provide us with facts about the first century. 5 The great 
theoretical problem for the earliest history of the Islamic religion in 
general and Islamic law in particular seems to be more precisely 
whether to assume that the Islamic tradition grew out of earlier 
monotheistic traditions in the Fertile Crescent or to accept the tra¬ 
dition’s own testimony that it developed rather in the faraway Hijaz 
in almost complete isolation from other traditions. 6 

The thesis of Hijazi origins and isolation has the advantage of 
abundant evidence in its favor, although the evidence is late (hence 
suspected of tendentious reworking, even apart from the normal loss 
of information in transmission) and self-contradictory in detail 
(confirming the loss of information in transmission; the extent of ten¬ 
dentious reworking is controversial). It is unsurprisingly the usual 
preference of Muslim scholars, although often on a different basis 
from that used by medieval scholars. 7 It allows the historian to say 
a great deal with considerable confidence. “It would be impossible,” 
Montgomery Watt has said, “to make sense of the historical mate¬ 
rial of the Qur’an without assuming the truth of this core” (i.e., the 
sound core of the prophetic biographical tradition). 8 It must be true, 
that is, because many passages of the Qur’an would otherwise be 
unsatisfying to read. Compare Schacht’s comment on Goldziher’s 
skeptical regard for prophetic haditk. “This brilliant discovery became 


5 Herbert Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim 
Literature from the Formative Period (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon, 2000); but John 
Wansbrough talked about “sanguine historiography” twenty years earlier, for which 
see Berg, The Development of Exegesis, 78. 

6 Similarly, G.R. Hawting, “John Wansbrough, Islam, and Monotheism,” Method 
and Theory in the Study of Religion 9 (1997): 23-38. 

7 For examples, see David Waines, An Introduction to Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995), 265-79, for a justification of “religious truth” as an alter¬ 
native to historical scholarship; Muhammad Zubayr Siddiqi, HadTth Literature, edited 
and revised by Abdal Hakim Murad (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1993), for 
a defense of hadith on the ground of written transmission; ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Khaltfah 
al-Shayajt and al-Sayyid Muhammad al-Sayyid Nuh, Manahij al-muhaddithin Ji riwayat 
al-hadlth bi-al-rrulnd (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1419/1998), for the argument that the 
Companions and later traditionists were so good at memorization, all versions must 
be exact quotations from different occasions. Mutatis mutandis, the commonsense 
weighing of probabilities by someone like Dhahabi seems much closer to the approach 
of more traditional historians such as, among many others, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dun 
and Wadad al-Qadi. 

8 W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad’s Mecca (Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh 
Press, 1988), 1, quoted by Harald Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur’an,” Der 
Islam 78 (2001): 4-5. 
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the comer-stone of all serious investigation of early Muhammadan 
law and jurisprudence, even if some later authors, while accepting 
Goldziher’s method in principle, in their natural desire for positive 
results were inclined to minimize it in practice.” 9 It additionally offers 
the early Islamic historian the advantage that at least, having mas¬ 
tered Classical Arabic, he need not moreover master Rabbinic Hebrew, 
Byzantine Greek, and other languages as well. 

For the scholar (on this point exacdy contrary to the believing 
Muslim), genesis in the Hijaz has the disadvantage of making the 
Islamic tradition radically unlike every other religious tradition. 10 That 
is, the Jewish, Christian, Buddhist, and other traditions are all seen 
to have developed out of earlier forms, to have taken essential ele¬ 
ments from other traditions in which they had developed for longer; 
for example, it is a commonplace that images of heaven and hell 
and last judgment developed first in Iran and entered Judaism only 
with the Babylonian exile. By contrast, if we accept the thesis of 
Hijazi origins, then whatever noticeable parallels there may be with 
other traditions, the explanation is always independent invention, 
never borrowing and adaptation. Modem scholarly methods of expla¬ 
nation, relying heavily on a certain regularity of human history, have 
to be renounced. Among other things, one may no longer suppose 
that, given a contradiction in the record, the report that agrees with 
later orthodoxy is likely to be a back-projection, the report that dis¬ 
agrees likely to be genuinely old. Application of this principle has 
opened up an identifiable gap between, for example, what modern 
scholars will accept that Jesus taught and what the pre-modem church 
thought he must have taught. 11 By contrast, if we accept the Islamic 
tradition’s own account of its origins (in effect, ninth-century and 
later Sunni accounts), we have to suppose that the Islamic tradition 
(or at least the Sunni) was extraordinarily immune to tendentious 
reworking of the evidence. 


9 Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1950), 4. 

10 For a forceful statement of the case, heading in different directions from mine, 
see Aziz al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship (London: I.B. Tauris, 1997). 

11 The comparison is explicit in F.E. Peters, “The Quest of the Flistorical 
Muhammad,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 23 (1991): 295. See further 
Robert W. Funk, Roy W. Hoover, and the Jesus Seminar, Five Gospels: The Search 
for the Authentic Words of Jesus (New York: Macmillan, 1993). 
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It should be observed that the Qur’an itself says almost nothing 
about the Hijaz and does not rule out extra-Islamic influence. It 
seems to consider itself a manifestation of a larger body of Scripture, 
shading off into the knowledge of God and including previous rev¬ 
elations. 12 It reports but does not always deny the accusation that the 
Qur’an depends on instruction from some human informant (Qur’an 
16:103; compare Qur’an 25:4-6, reporting similar accusations but 
insisting that the Prophet declaims what God has sent down). 13 Hadlth 
and the prophetic slrah much more strongly minimize dependence 
on Christian and Jewish informants, although some of the Followers 
(the generation after the Companions of the Prophet) related a great 
deal of Jewish and Christian sources. 14 It became an article of dogma 
by the end of the third century that the Prophet himself had been 
illiterate, hence unable to consult earlier Scriptures. 15 

The most famous works to argue for extra-Hijaz! origins have not 
concerned law in particular, mainly those of Wansbrough and the 
collaborators Crone and Cook. Wansbrough observes that the Qur’an 
is manifestly a collection of fragments (as, incidentally, the medieval 
commentary tradition continually confirms), a great many of them 
variants on one other, and continually arguing against positions doubt¬ 
fully upheld in the faraway Hijaz. By way of explanation, he sug¬ 
gests that they were generated over some period of time at various 


12 See now Daniel A. Madigan, The Qur’an’s Self-Image (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2001). 

13 “And we know very well that they say, ‘Only a mortal is teaching him.’ The 
speech of him at whom they hint is barbarous (a‘jami); and this is speech Arabic 
manifest” (Qur’an 16:103, translated by Arberry). For the exegetical tradition con¬ 
cerning these verses, see Claude Gilliot, “Les «informateurs» juifs et chretiens de 
Muhammad,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 84-126. 

14 Outstandingly Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 113/731—32?), for whom see R.G. 
Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih , (Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1972); however, many 
more quotations of others than Wahb are to be found in early volumes of Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilyat al-awliya’, 10 vols. (Cairo: Matba'at al-Sa‘adah and Maktabat al- 
Khanjl, 1352—57/1932—38). On the categorical rejection of isra’iliyat in the litera¬ 
ture of qur’anic commentary only from Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), see Norman 
Calder, “Tafsir From Tabari to Ibn Kathir,” in Approaches to the Qur’an, edited by 
G. R. Hawting and Abdul-Kader A. Shareef (London: Roudedge, 1993), 101-40. 

15 Consider the telling evolution of the first dialog between angel and Prophet. 
Ibn Hisham’s version is this: “Iqra’.” “Ma aqra’?” “Iqra’.” “Ma aqra’?” “Iqra’.” “Madha 
aqra’?” “Iqra’ bi-ismi Rabbik. . . .” Bukhari’s version is this: “Iqra’.” “Ma aqra’?” “Iqra’.” 
“Ma aqra’?” “Iqra’.” “Ma and bi-qari’.” “Iqra' bi-ismi Rabbik. . . .” On the early tafsir 
tradition, see further Isaiah Goldfeld, “The Illiterate Prophet,” Der Islam 57 (1980): 
58-67. 
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points in the Fertile Crescent, finally collected and fixed as the famil¬ 
iar Qur’an only about 200 A.H. (or, around 800 C.E.). 16 The his¬ 
torian is disappointed that Wansbrough offers so few hypotheses in 
a form easily falsifiable. 

Crone and Cook propose among other things a more definite 
reconstruction of early Islamic history in complete disregard of the 
usual Islamic literary sources of the third/ninth century in favor of 
archeological and non-Islamic literary evidence from the first/sev- 
enth century itself. 17 Their willingness to offer falsifiable hypotheses 
is commendable. Their particular historical reconstructions (e.g., 
Samaritan origins for the pilgrimage ritual) have commanded little 
assent, but their skepticism concerning third/ninth-century sources 
for first/seventh-century history has markedly altered the field; hence, 
for example, a biography of the Prophet like Montgomery Watt’s, 
reconstructing the motives of different Companions, now seems quaint 
and hardly more convincing than Crone’s and Cook’s speculations. 18 

Crone’s and Cook’s skepticism concerning third/ninth-century 
Islamic literary sources hardly goes beyond what Schacht expounded 
even before Watt published his biography of the Prophet. Still, some 
mainly historical works do have interesting implications for the study 
of law. I point for example to a study by Uri Rubin on the mean¬ 
ing of the expression ‘an yad, famously attached to the humiliation 
of the People of the Book in Qur’an 9:29. As so often, the standard 
commentaries offer numerous contradictory glosses, indicating guess¬ 
work. In the context of seventh-century treaties quoted by histori¬ 
ans, however, it becomes clear that ‘an yad indicates tribute “of 
property” as opposed to “in specie.” 19 By extension, then, it appears 
that evidence of early politics (such as texts of treaties) was some¬ 
what less subject to retrospective refashioning than evidence of early 
religion (such as the Qur’anic commentary tradition). 20 


16 John Wansbrough, Quranic. Studies, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977); 
Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978). 

17 Patricia Crone and Michael A. Cook, Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic World 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977). 

18 See Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953) and Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956). See note 8 for where Motzki, 
now a leading comfort to those who trust the tradition, points out Watt’s lack of 
methodological rigor. 

19 Uri Rubin, “Quran and tafsir. The Case of “an yadin,’” Der Islam 70 (1993): 
133-144. 

20 See also Uri Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: The life of Muhammad as Viewed by 
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As for studies of Islamic law in particular, let me point out those 
of G.R. Hawting and Patricia Crone. Their pattern is usually to 
begin with what early law books say about some problem. Some of 
these books purport to give the opinion of one person or school, 
such as the Majmu'ah attributed to Zayd b. 'All (d. Kufah, 120/738?), 
a Shiite imam, while some collect the opinions of many early jurispru¬ 
dents, outstandingly the Musannafe of 'Abd al-Razzaq (Yemeni, d. 
211/827) and Ibn Abi Shaybah (d. Kufah, 235/849). 21 It transpires 
that reported opinions are contradictory (often even as to the posi¬ 
tions held by particular jurisprudents), terminology is unstable (some¬ 
times apparently changing within one sentence), the Qur’an is cited 
but seldom a rule straightforwardly inferred from it, and so on. 
Hawting usually turns at the end to Jewish law, pointing out the 
sort of material there that might have been at the origin of the con¬ 
fusing early Islamic discussion. 22 Crone will likewise turn to Jewish 


the Early Muslims (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995), arguing that the biography of the 
Prophet is too independent to have been generated simply as an explanation of the 
Qur’an. Fred M. Donner, “The Formation of the Islamic State, 1 ’ Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 106 (1986): 283-296, argues expressly against radical source 
critics. Most of the contemporary documentation he identifies has to do with admin¬ 
istration (e.g., Egyptian papyri on tax collection with references to bayt al-mal), and 
he finally concedes that there is nothing political from before the First Civil War 
and almost nothing religious from before the Second. Even the radical Patricia 
Crone accepted a great many data from the Arabic historical record, especially 
names and genealogies, in Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic Polity (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1980). 

21 Zayd b. ‘All, Corpus iuris di Zaid ibn ‘All (VIII sec. cr.), edited by Eugenio Griffini 
(Milan: Ultrico Hoepli, 1919); ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannqf edited by Habib al- 
Rahman al-A‘zami, 11 vols. (Johannesburg: Majlis Ilmi, 1390 92/1970 72); Ibn 
Abi Shaybah, al-Kitab al-Musannaf edited by Kama! Yusuf al-Hut, 7 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar al-taj, 1409/1989) = edited by Muhammad Salim Ibrahim Samarah, et al., 4 
vols. (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub, 1989) = edited by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Shahm, 
9 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1416/1995) = edited by SaTd al-Lahham, 
9 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1409/1989). See Patricia Crone, Roman, Provincial, and 
Islamic Law (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 26-27. 

22 See G.R. Hawting, “An Ascetic Vow and an Unseemly Oath?: Tla’ and zihar 
in Muslim Law,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 57 (1994): 114-125; 
Hawting, “The Role of Qur’an and hadtih in the Legal Controversy About the 
Rights of a Divorced Woman During Her ‘Waiting Period’ (‘ idda ),” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 52 (1989): 430—445; Hawting, “The Significance 
of the Slogan la hukm ilia lillah and the References to the hudud in the Traditions 
about the Fitna and the Murder of ‘Uthman,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies 41 (1978): 453-463. Less specifically concerned with Islamic law are 
Hawting, “The hajj in the Second Civil War,” in Golden Roads: Migration, Pilgrimage 
and Travel in Mediaeval and Modem Islam, edited by Ian Richard Netton (Richmond: 
Curzon, 1999), 31-42; Hawting, “Two Citations of the Qur’an in ‘Historical Sources’ 
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law, notably, in one long article, concerning the qasamah, collective 
responsibility for a homicide, which looks like a development of a 
procedure in Deuteronomy. 23 On the other hand, she suggests in a 
book that the Islamic law of wala\ whereby one Muslim becomes 
patron to another, may have originated as a development of Roman 
provincial law. 24 

Crone’s study of wala J is especially interesting for having attracted 
a vehement rebuttal from Wael B. Hallaq. 25 He goes over the law 
of the patronate in books of Islamic law from the Classical period 
(after the third century) to develop how different it is from what is 
known of Roman provincial law, then pays tribute at length to the 
ability of Muslim jurisprudents to rework and Islamize whatever they 
found, which should make it impossible to tell from such works what 
earliest law was like. He is left with the point that Crone has not 
proven beyond doubt that there was no developed law of the patronate 
in pre-Islamic Arabia to serve as the basic model for Islamic law. 
This is true and, given the scantiness of evidence for pre-Islamic 
Arabia, completely to be expected. 26 But it is an essentially agnostic 
position, with the possibility of Arabian origins doubtfully falsifiable— 
not, altogether, a superior alternative to Crone’s history. 

It seems, then, that if we rule out divine inspiration as historical 
explanation, the alternatives before us are limited to speculation that 
entertains the possibility of extra-Hijazi origins (Hawting and Crone) 
and speculation that insists on the Hijaz (Hallaq, among many others). 


for Early Islam,” in Approaches to the Qur’an, edited by G.R. Hawting and Abdul- 
Kader A. Shareef (London: Routledge, 1993), 260-268; Hawting, “The ‘Sacred 
Offices’ of Mecca from Jahiliyya to Islam,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 
(1990): 63-84; Hawting, ‘“We Were Not Ordered with Entering It but Only with 
Circumambulating It.’ HadJth and fiqh on Entering the Ka'ba,” Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies 47 (1987): 228-242; Hawting, “Al-Hudaybiyya and the 
Conquest of Mecca: A Reconsideration of the Tradition about the Muslim Takeover 
of the Sanctuary,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 8 (1986): 1-23; Hawting, “The 
Disappearance and Rediscovery of Zamzam and the ‘Well of the Ka'ba,”’ Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 43 (1980): 44-94. 

23 Crone, ‘Jahill and Jewish Law: The qasama,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
4 (1984): 153-201. 

24 Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law, 77—88. 

25 Wael B. Hallaq, “The Use and Abuse of Evidence, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 110 (1990): 79-91. 

26 Crone’s reply simply adduces the nature of nomadic society (and the pre¬ 
sumably unexceptional nature of pre-Islamic Arabian society in particular), for which 
see the end of Crone, “Serjeant and Meccan Trade,” Arabica 39 (1992): 216-240. 
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Recent scholarship concerning the Israelite monarchy is discouraging. 
Like the third-century Arabic literary record, the post-exilic Hebrew 
literary record is not confirmed by archeology. 27 As for early Jewish 
law in particular, Old Testament scholars seem to be no closer to 
agreement now than a century ago as to, say, whether the Holiness 
Code is early or late. 28 As an historical record, third-century Arabic 
literature enjoys relatively more defenders in the academy today than 
post-exilic Hebrew, but we seem unlikely to move beyond specula¬ 
tion on either the skeptical side or the sanguine. 


II. The Second Century 

To write the history of Islamic law in the second century looks much 
more credible. The great figure of modern scholarship is Joseph 
Schacht, the first European scholar to offer a comprehensive history 
of early Islamic law. Fifty years after The Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence was first published, he still apparently attracts more 
attempted refutations than anyone else. Working especially with the 
Risalah and a series of shorter polemical works attributed to al-Shaffi 
(d. Old Cairo, 204/820), Schacht concluded that Islamic law had 
not always rested mainly on prophetic hadithP Rather, Schacht 
inferred from ShafiT’s vigorous polemics that Muslim jurisprudents 
of the century before had tended to be divided on regional lines, 
each region having its own juridical tradition; also that they had 
tended to justify the law by invoking, if not common sense or local 


27 The parallel between Old Testament and Islamic archeology and history is 
stressed by J. Koren and Y.D. Nevo, “Methodological Approaches to Islamic Studies,” 
Der Islam 68 (1991): 87-107. For a general survey of pre-exilic history, see for exam¬ 
ple Ziony Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel (London: Continuum, 2001). 

28 For example, Henry T.C. Sun, “Holiness Code,” in Anchor Bible Dictionaiy, 
edited by David Noel Freedman et al. (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 3:254-257. 

29 The Risalah is printed at the beginning, the other short works at the end of 
al-ShafiT, Kitab al-Umm, 7 vols. in 4 (Bulaq: al-Matba c ah al-kubra al-amlnyah, 
1321-1325; without al-Risalah al-ShafiT, al-Umm [wa-bi-hamishi-hi Mukhtasar Abi Ibrahim 
Isma c il b. Tahya al-Muzani] 7 vols. in 4 (Cairo: Kitab al-Sha c b, 1388/1968). For the 
Risalah, however, Schacht used the superior edition of Ahmad Muhammad Shakir 
(Cairo: Matba'at Mustafa al-Halabi wa-awladi-hi, 1358/1940). Other commercial 
editions have appeared, but scholars should restrict their citations to the editions 
used by Schacht until someone undertakes new work in the manuscripts. Schacht 
lists the short polemical works in Origins, 338, and offers a chronology of them in 
Origins, 330. 
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custom, reports of what jurisprudents had said. At most, they reached 
as far back as Followers of the generation after the Prophet or Com¬ 
panions contemporary with him. Shafi'i’s adversaries did concede 
here and there that the Prophet’s example and dicta overruled Com¬ 
panion dicta and local tradition. Shafi'r argued expressly that the 
Prophet’s example and dicta always came first. Following the sug¬ 
gestion of Ignaz Goldziher a generation before, Schacht questioned 
whether prophetic hadith had even existed a century before Shafi'r. 
He proposed instead that the opinions of second-century jurispru¬ 
dents had first been projected back onto Followers, then Companions, 
and last onto the Prophet himself. 

Methodologically, Schacht himself pointed out as his chief assump¬ 
tion the argument from silence: “The best way of proving that a 
tradition did not exist at a certain time is to show that it was not 
used as a legal argument in a discussion which would have made 
reference to it imperative, if it had existed.” 30 But even more basic, 
it seems to me, is his presumption that orthodox views will be pro¬ 
jected backward, so in case of contradiction, it is the report dis¬ 
agreeing with later orthodoxy that is presumptively the older. Hence, 
for example, when al-AwzaT (d. Beirut, 157/773-74?) contrasts recent 
practice with what all the caliphs did until the death of al-Walid b. 
Yazid (d. 126/744), Schacht takes it that his description of recent 
practice is reliable whereas his account of what the earlier caliphs 
did must represent merely what he wished had been done, not his¬ 
torical memory. If another text quotes him as citing what all the 
caliphs did until the death rather of‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101/ 
720), Schacht takes it that someone who liked the Umayyads less 
than AwzaT altered what AwzaT had said by making the good old 
days end earlier, with a caliph more respected. 31 

Harald Motzki has recently emerged as Schacht’s leading critic. 32 
He is a meticulous scholar and not to blame for misuse of his name 


30 Schacht, Origins, 140. Against the argument from silence, see, inter alia, Zafar 
Ishaq Ansari, “The Authenticity of Traditions: A Critique of Joseph Schacht’s 
Argument e silencio,” Hamdard Islamicus 7.2 (1984): 51-61, and Crone, Roman, Provincial 
and Islamic Law, 30. In fairness to Schacht, against some of his critics, his stress is 
on hadith favorable to someone’s position that we expect him to cite, not hadith 
favorable to his opponents’. 

31 Schacht, Origins, 70-72. 

32 For a history and critique of earlier refutations, see now Harald Motzki, The 
Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence: Meccan Fiqh before the Classical Schools, translated by 
Marion H. Katz (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2002), chap. 1. 
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in support of such propositions as the general reliability of the Six 
Books, well beyond what he has actually argued for. Similarly to 
G.H.A. Juynboll, he has especially stressed the transmission history 
of hadith (which for most of the early period included juridical opin¬ 
ions) as documented by asanld, the chains of authorities that nor¬ 
mally accompany reports of what the Prophet or other early authorities 
said. Beyond dispute, it seems to me, his work shows that asanld are 
not necessarily nonsense. After Schacht, even the most skeptical, such 
as Cook and Crone, have frequently inferred where a hadith report 
was circulated from who appears in its isnad —nobody says they are 
necessarily nonsense. But Motzki has shown moreover with detailed 
examples that different names in asanld may be associated with par¬ 
ticular textual variations, confirming that asanld are associated with 
distinct tines of transmission. 33 

Against Motzki, Herbert Berg has pointed out the extent to which 
his optimism as to the accuracy of hadith transmission is based on 
unprovable assumptions. 34 Let me restrict myself here to two addi¬ 
tional complaints. First, Motzki argues in detail that we know with 
fair certainty what the generation of the Followers believed around 
the turn of the second century; however, he seldom argues for the 
certainty of anything older than that, merely musing that we prob¬ 
ably have authentic data from the generation of the Companions. 
In some respects, of course, his self-restraint is commendable; how¬ 
ever, it reduces his work to a footnote to Schacht’s. Against Schacht, 
that is, he pushes back the proliferation of hadith from the end to 
the beginning of the second century. Implicitly, because the Islamic 
record does, he minimizes the influence of non-Islamic traditions 
(one study expressly minimizes the sheer number of mawall among 
early jurisprudents). 35 Implicitly, he maximizes the independence of 


33 Similarly, Iftikhar Zaman, “The Science of rijal as a Method in the Study of 
Hadiths,” Journal of Islamic Studies 5 (1994): 1-34. 

34 Berg, The Development of Exegesis 36-38, based mainly on Harald Motzki, “The 
Musannqf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'am as a Source of Authentic ahadithf Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 50 (1991): 1-21, and Motzki, “Der Fiqh des -Zuhri,” Der Islam 
68 (1991): 1-44. See also Motzki “ Quo vadis, AacS-Forschung?” Der Islam 13 (1996): 
40-80, 193-231, Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat: On Dating Malik’s Muwatta’ 
and Legal Traditions,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 18-83, Motzki, 
“The Murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq,” in The Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of the 
Sources, edited by Flarald Motzki (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 2000), 170-239, and the works 
cited in nn. 8, 35, and 38. 

35 Motzki, “The Role of Non-Arab Converts in the Development of Early Islamic 
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individual jurisprudents (so that, for example, The Origins of Islamic 
Jurisprudence is about jurisprudents in Mecca but refrains from sketch¬ 
ing what distinguished Meccan doctrine from Medinese, let alone 
Kufan). Altogether, this falls far short of an alternative description 
of the evolution of Islamic law. 

Second, Motzki has not gotten over the problem of contradictory 
hadith. Against G.H.A. Juynboll, for example, he has argued for the 
presumptive reliability of what medieval critics called ghanb hadith 
reports (that is, reports transmitted from a single shaykh by a single 
student, not by multiple students), with the consequence that the 
Follower Nafi c (d. Medina, 119/737?) cannot have been an invention 
of Malik’s, since so many others also apparently transmitted from 
him. 36 But what did Naff teach? Did he call the required alms at 
the end of Ramadan zakah or sadaqah ? Did he call for them in dates 
or corn and, if corn, wheat or barley? Did it matter to him whether 
they went to free persons or slaves, or whether to Muslims or non- 
Muslims? Nafi c is quoted every way. Motzki talks of identifying a 
kernel of historical truth, but if that is taken to be whatever element 
is common to his multiple versions, it seems to be normally so small 
as to be virtually worthless. 

Motzki’s reluctance to push back into the first century is not incon¬ 
sistent with an increasingly evident tendency of more skeptical schol¬ 
arship: to find that the classical tines of Islamic law largely crystallized 
early in the second century. A recent example is Irene Schneider’s 
work on debt slavery and the sale of free children in Islamic law. 37 
These are, of course, commonplaces in the law of Antiquity, absent 
from classical Islamic law. Schneider finds vestiges of the tradition 
of Antiquity in pre-classical juristic discussions, especially in Iraq. If 


Law,” Islamic Law and Society 6 (1999): 293-317. Motzki looks up early jurisprudents 
listed in Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI, Tabaqat al-juqaha,’, and finds that only half were later 
identified as mawati. This is useful information, and tells us fairly certainly Shlrazi’s 
image of early jurisprudents. What it tells us of the actual second century is less 
certain: first, it indicates descent in the male line, not the female, and ignores cul¬ 
tural issues such as whether the individual actually grew up speaking Arabic; sec¬ 
ond, being a mawla was definitely not a neutral datum that no one would trouble 
to suppress, so it seems likely that Ibn Hajar and his sources of the third and fourth 
centuries undercounted mawati. 

36 Motzki, “ Quo vadis,” esp. 49-54, contra G.H.A. Juynboll, “Naff, the mawla of 
Ibn ‘Umar,” Der Islam 70 (1993): 207-244. 

37 Irene Schneider, Kinderverkauf und Schuldknechtschaft: Untersuchungen zur Jriihen Phase 
des islamtschen Rechts. (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1999). 
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Islamic law, following the Prophet’s dictum, had forbidden debt slav¬ 
ery and the sale of children virtually from the start, there should 
have been no discussions. Moreover, her analysis of asamd, along 
with some other evidence, leads Schneider to the conclusion that 
hadith reports against debt slavery and the sale of children first 
appeared around the beginning of the second century. By the end 
of the century, this tendency had prevailed among the jurisprudents 
of every center. Obviously, questions about the probability of exter¬ 
nal influence quickly shade off, for the second century, into ques¬ 
tions about the reliability of hadith, our principal evidence for early 
juridical thinking. And indeed, that leading optimist concerning hadith, 
Harald Motzki, has published long arguments against Schneider’s 
relative skepticism. 38 

A more radical suggestion, thus far accepted by few, is that the 
Qur’an, too, goes back to about the turn of the second century. 
Scholars have long noticed considerable gaps between the technical 
terminology of Islamic law and the vocabulary of the Qur’an; for 
example, Julius Wellhausen on fay ’ and ghanlmah. 39 Schacht asserted 
that, “apart from the most elementary rules, norms derived from the 
Koran were introduced into Muhammadan law almost invariably at 
a secondary stage.” 40 By no means is the perception of a gap restricted 
to notable skeptics; for example, see Motzki’s article on bridewealth 
in the new Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an , 41 Yasin Dutton hopes on the 
contrary to establish continuity between the Qur’an and subsequent 
Islamic law, but his actual evidence must tend to discredit his the¬ 
ory to anyone not already dogmatically committed to it. 42 Patricia 


38 Motzki, “Der Prophet und die Schuldner,” Der Islam 77 (2000): 1-83; rebut¬ 
tal by Irene Schneider, “Narritivitat und Authentizitat,” ibid., 84-155; rerebuttal 
by Motzki, “Ar-radd ‘ala r-radd,” Der Islam 78 (2001): 147-163. Jonathan E. Brockopp, 
to the contrary, has complained of Schneider’s too readily accepting attributions: 
Early Maliki Law: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and His Major Compendium of Jurisprudence (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 2000), 116, n. 4. 

39 Julius Wellhausen, The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall, translated by Margaret Graham 
Weir, edited by A.H. Harley (London: Curzon, [1927]), 31. 

40 Schacht, Origins, 224. 

41 Motzki, “Bridewealth,” in The Encyclopaedia of the Qudan, edited by Jane Damen 
McAuliffe (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000—), 1:258-259. 

42 Yasin Dutton, The Origins of Islamic Law: The Qur’an, the Muwatta’ and Madinan 
c Amal, (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon, 1999), esp. Part 2. Compare reviews by Brockopp, 
Islamic Law and Society 1 (2000): 398—400; Melchert, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 121 (2001): 713-715; also, to the contrary tendency, Motzki, Der Islam 78 
(2001): 164-167. 
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Crone points out some glaring discrepancies between the Qur'an 
and classical Islamic law, some developed first by scholars before 
her, some by her. 43 How can such discrepancies have arisen, she 
asks, unless the Qur'an as we know it was not collected and made 
generally known in its entirety until about the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond century? 

Contemporary evidence is still limited. From the second half of the 
century, we have a few fragmentary texts in manuscript. Nabia Abbott 
incessantly talks about survivals from the Umayyad period, before 
133/750, but her actual examples are ‘Abbasid. 44 Miklos Muranyi 
has found a page that he identifies as part of a book by ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Majashun (alternatively, Majishun; d. Baghdad, 164/780-81). 45 
However, his manuscript evidence, here as elsewhere, goes back only 
to the late third/ninth century, and he asks us to trust asamd for 
the verbatim transmission of the texts in question from the begin¬ 
ning of that century. 46 Progress in the history of Islamic law in the 
second/eighth century will have to rest mainly on the shrewd read¬ 
ing of texts from the third century and later. 


43 Crone, “Two Legal Problems Bearing on the Early History of the Qur’an,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1994): 1-37. The two problems of the title 
have to do with a passage of the Qur’an, 24.33b, traditionally taken to deal with 
manumission that in context, she contends, plainly refers rather to marriage con¬ 
tracts, and with the respective inheritance rights of blood relations and patrons. She 
also treats at some length the mystery of the Qur’anic term kaldlah, previously raised 
most prominently by David Powers, Studies in Qur’an and hadith (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1986), and the stoning penalty, treated by John Burton, The 
Collection of the Qur’an (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), 72-82. 

44 Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri II: Qufdnie Commentary and Tradition 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967). 

45 Miklos Muranyi, Ein altes Fragment medinensischer Junsprudenz aus Qairawan: aus 
dam Kitab al-Haggdes ‘Abd al-Aziz b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Salama al-Magfswn (st. 164/780—81) 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1985). 

46 See especially ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb, al-6ami‘: Tafsir al-Qur’an (Die Koranexegese) 
edited by Miklos Muranyi (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1995); Ibn Wahb, Al- 
6dmi‘: die Koranwissenschajten, edited by Muranyi (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1993); Muranyi, ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb. Leben und Werk. al-Muwatta', Kitab al-Muhdraba 
(Wiesbaden: Qtto Harrassowitz, 1992). On the two concerning Qur’anic exegesis, 
compare A. Rippin, “Tafsir,” in The Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1954-), 
10:83-88. Admittedly, Muranyi’s latest, Die Rechtsbikher des Qairawaners Sahnun b. Sa‘id: 
Entstehungsgeschichte und Werkuberlieferung. (Stuttgart: Kommissionsverlag Franz Steiner, 
1999), additionally adduces marginal comments on textual history to show that 
already in the late third/ninth century, North African jurists carefully collated ear¬ 
lier manuscripts and noted minor variations from one to another. Great liberties 
in transmission seem therefore unlikely, at least during the fifty or, Muranyi would 
presumably argue, hundred years before our actual manuscripts. 
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III. The Third Century 

The most challenging work of the 1990s for the history of Islamic 
law in the third/ninth century is Norman Calder, Studies in Early 
Muslim Jurisprudence. In his introduction, C alder cites Goldziher, 
Schacht, and Wansbrough as forebears. He also mentions Jacob 
Neusner, whose methods of Talmudic study Calder now applies to 
early Islamic law. 47 That is, Calder’s method is usually to analyze 
series of propositions from early presentations of the law, translating 
them into English and looking for breaks in the train of thought and 
outright contradictions, which he finally explains as evidence of for¬ 
mation over time. For example, if the discussion suddenly moves 
from animals whose touch causes pollution to the order in which a 
man ceremonially washes body parts, Calder takes it that the dis¬ 
cussion of animals is one layer, from one group of scholars, the dis¬ 
cussion of ritual ablutions another layer from another group. 48 These 
are the methods of Higher Criticism applied for so long and with 
such success to the Bible. 

Accepting Schacht’s general scheme, Calder takes it that hadith 
reports from the Prophet only gradually (over the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury) took precedence over earlier appeals to local practice, common 
sense, and the opinions of earlier jurisprudents. Therefore, Calder 
supposes that a passage appealing to hadith from Companions or 
later jurists should be older than one appealing to hadith from the 
Prophet himself—not only, as Schacht had supposed, for hadith of 
the second/eighth century but even for passages in books from the 
third/ninth. Second, Calder takes it that appeal to the authority of 
earlier jurisprudents only gradually focused on the eponyms of the 
classical schools. Therefore, a passage in which the eponym is sim¬ 
ply one among many authorities should be older than one in which 
the eponym is plainly pre-eminent. Hence, for example, he assigns 
the Mudawwanah in its present form, traditionally ascribed to Sahnun 
(d. Qayrawan, 240/854), to about 250/mid-860s, while he would 
redate the Muwatta J of Malik (d. Medina, 179/795) in the well-known 
recension of the Cordovan Yahya b. Yahya (d. 234/849?) to about 


47 Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993), vii—ix. For an example of Neusner’s method, see Eliezer ben Hyrcanus: The 
Tradition and the Man, 2 vols. (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1973). 

48 Calder, Studies, 48. 
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270/mid-880s. Crude arguments in Kitdb al-umm, attributed to Shafi'i, 
Calder assigns to its supposed redactor, al-Rabf b. Sulayman al- 
Muradl (d. Old Cairo, 270/884). More sophisticated arguments he 
assigns to unknown later jurisprudents. He characterizes the extant 
works attributed to Muhammad al-Shayban! (d. Ranbuyah, near Ray, 
189/804-5) as achieving their present form around 250/mid-860s. 
He suggests that the extant Kitab al-kharaj attributed to Abu Yusuf 
(d. Baghdad, 182/798) is actually the work of the Baghdadi Hanafi 
al-Khassaf (d. 261/874). 

Against Schacht, Calder finds that the precedence of prophetic 
hadith reports was not finally established by Shafi'i but developed 
through the ninth century. Calder argues that the polemical trea¬ 
tises on which Schacht relied for the doctrine of Shafi'i cannot have 
been known in their present form to jurisprudents of the following 
generation. He repeatedly affirms that the actual doctrines of Shafi'i, 
Abu Hanifah (d. Baghdad, 150/767), and other early figures are 
practically irrecoverable. 

After six chapters of close readings, Calder pulls back to discuss 
the evident history of literary production, distinguishing stages when 
most knowledge was transmitted orally (the second century); when 
specialized knowledge circulated mainly by means of notebooks, usu¬ 
ally the commonplace books that scholars kept themselves but also 
the commonplace books of earlier scholars that circulated posthu¬ 
mously; finally, when knowledge was transmitted by means of authored 
books deliberately published in multiple copies (from the later third 
century, although notebooks by no means disappeared). Calder at 
last addresses the question of cultural borrowing. Calder argues sum¬ 
marily for urban origins (not Arabian), but suggests that the further 
pursuit of origins is a futile exercise, given on the one hand how 
much was common to all peoples of the Middle East, on the other 
how many potentially important influences are completely beyond 
reconstruction; for example, lost varieties of Judaism, Christianity, 
and other religions. Finally, he argues, the essential shift in the 
method of Islamic jurisprudence was from the independent exercise 
of reasoning to the interpretation of sacred texts (mainly prophetic 
haddtti). The last was essentially Schacht’s thesis, but whereas Schacht 
thought the shift was effected by Shafi'i, Calder thinks it happened 
across the whole century after his death. 

Several scholars have undertaken detailed refutations of Calder’s 
redating. His treatment of Malik! works has received by far the most 
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(and the most effective) criticism. Calder’s identification of the famil¬ 
iar text of the Muwatta’ as an Andalusian work of the later third 
century looks particularly untenable. Yasin Dutton brings up alter¬ 
native recensions of the Muwatta J (parts of eight are extant today). 
Although he exaggerates their similarity to one another, they do 
make it impossible to maintain that the familiar text is so distinc¬ 
tively Andalusian as Calder makes out. 49 Miklos Muranyi cites the 
manuscript evidence from Tunisia in favor of the traditional ascrip¬ 
tions of the Muwatta’ and Mudawwanah? 0 Harald Motzki brings to 
bear the evidence of classic hadlth collections to show that some of 
the arguments that Calder thought must have been ascribed to Malik 
only after the Mudawwanah had reached the form in which we have 
it must actually have been ascribed to him much earlier, probably 
indeed by accurate transmission from him. 51 Finally, Wael B. Hallaq 
points out that Malik might indeed have grown from a reporter of 
hadith and Medinese consensus to a major jurisprudent in his own 
right from the late second century (the Muwatta J ) to the mid-third 
(the Mudawwanah), since the Malik! school was much further devel¬ 
oped by the later period and therefore in need of an impressive 
eponym. In other words, the figure of Malik that Calder took to 
belong to the earliest stage, when an expert in the law was expected 
to offer opinions without reference to prophetic hadlth, might actu¬ 
ally belong to a later stage, the formation of a personal Malik! school 
of law, when it was important for his followers to magnify his stature 


49 Yasin Dutton, Amal v. hadlth in Islamic Law: The Case of sadl al-yadayn 
(Holding One’s Hands by One’s Sides) When Doing the Prayer,” Islamic Law and 
Society 3 (1996): 13-40, especially 28-33. For estimates of their differences, see Abdel- 
Magid Turki, “Le Muwatta’ de Malik, ouvrage de jiqh, entre le hadit et le ray,” 
Studia Islamica 86 (1997): 5-35, and Brockopp, Early MalikT Law, 73-77. Relying 
mainly on biographical data, Maribel Fierro relocates Yahya b. Yahya’s collection 
of his Muwatta' to Egypt at the turn of the century: “El alfaqui bereber Yahya b. 
Yahya al-Laytl (m. 234/848),” in Estudios onomastico-biograficos de al-Andalus 8: Biogrqfias 
y genero biogrqfico en el occidente isldmico, edited by Maria Luisa Avila and Manuela 
Marin (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1997), 269-344, 
especially 285-288). 

50 Muranyi, “Die friihe Rechtsliteratur zwischen Quellenanalyse und Fiktion,” 
Islamic Law and Society 4 (1997): 224-241. Ill humor detracts from several responses 
to Calder. There seems to me little else to John Burton, “Redating the Timetable 
of Early Islam,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 115 (1995): 453-462. 

51 Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat.” Motzki’s further demonstration that the 
arguments in question went back to the early second century characteristically relies 
heavily on speculation about what forgers would or would not have done and is 
characteristically less convincing. 
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as an independent jurisprudent. 52 Motzki’s and Hallaq’s critiques are 
especially satisfying, for they not only adduce evidence C alder did 
not consider but also rearrange Calder’s own data to show that they 
admit alternative explanations. 

Calder’s redatings outside the Maliki tradition have come in for 
criticism, too, but thus far less effectively. His reassignment of Kitab 
al-kharaj from Abu Yusuf to Khassaf rests too much on assertion and 
too tittle on detailed demonstration from the text; yet Muhammad 
Qasim Zaman’s refutation, which stops at showing that Abu Yusuf 
might have written a book by that title, is utterly insufficient to show 
that the text we have is precisely Abu Yusuf’s and not what Calder 
thought it was, a compilation of earlier texts. 53 Similarly to Motzki, 
Jonathan Brockopp patiently demonstrates by triangulation with the 
Mukhtasar of c Abd Allah b. 'Abd al-Hakam (d. Old Cairo, 214/829) 
that some doctrines in the Muwatttf must go back to Malik; yet he 
assumes without argument that the Risalah goes back to Shafi'i and 
explains that Muzani (d. Old Cairo, 264/877?) simply felt free to 
disregard his teacher’s methodology—not an adequate refutation of 
Calder’s argument that the extant works of Muzam must actually 
predate those expounding Shafi'T’s method. 54 

I myself was well impressed by Calder’s redatings especially because 
they made sense of other data regrettably ignored by Calder, mainly 
the jurisprudence of Iraqi traditionalists, especially Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. Baghdad, 241/855) and his followers. Later biographical litera¬ 
ture (especially Shafi'i) makes out that Ahmad was an admiring dis¬ 
ciple to Shafi'i, yet Ahmad’s practice apparently ignores Shafi'T’s 
teaching. 55 The Hanbal! tradition even indicates serious distrust of 


52 Hallaq, “On Dating Malik’s Muwatta,” UCLA Journal of Islamic and Near Eastern 
Law 1 (2001-2): 47-65. In conversation with John Makdisi a few years ago, I related 
that I was bothered by the way Mawardi (d. 450/1058) continually went beyond 
the hadith- based arguments I expected from a Shafi'i jurist to further arguments it 
seemed he could not have believed in. Makdisi assured me this was the way lawyers 
always argue: they make half a dozen arguments for one point, not particularly 
caring if half of them seem feeble, just so one persuades the listener. Hallaq’s polem¬ 
ical articles often have to be read in the same indulgent spirit. 

53 Muhammad Qasim Zaman, Religion and Politics Under the Early ‘Abbasids (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1997), 91-95. 

54 Brockopp, “Early Islamic Jurisprudence in Egypt,” International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 30 (1998): 167-182. 

55 In general, see Susan A. Spectorsky, “Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s Fiqh,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 102 (1982): 461-465. 
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Shafi'1 as a facile reasoner with insufficient knowledge of hadith. If 
Shafi'fs advocacy of prophetic hadith alone transpired only well after 
Ahmad’s lifetime, then it makes sense that Ahmad should have con¬ 
tinued to respect Companion hadith , expressly define the Sunnah to 
include the practice of the first four caliphs, and so on. 56 Moreover, 
it makes sense of an apparent increase in respect for Shafi'i in the 
Hanbali tradition at the beginning of the tenth century. Further 
research has made me doubt only whether the Risdlah need be pushed 
forward in time quite so far as C alder did. Its legal theory seems 
about equally advanced with that of Ibn Qutaybah (d. Baghdad, 
276/889), not far ahead of it, as Calder argued. 57 

Methodologically, the great assumption at the base of Calder’s 
work, which he shared with Schacht, is that legal theory advanced 
fairly evenly. So, for example, Schacht could not believe that some 
first- and second-century experts were faithfully transmitting reports 
of the Prophet’s word and deed and inferring the law entirely from 
them at the same time others were heedlessly basing the law on cus¬ 
tom and their personal preferences. One or the other group’s prac¬ 
tice must have been a later back-projection, and of course that one 
would have to have been the practice agreeing with later orthodoxy. 
The alternative seems to be to suppose that some jurists were idiots; 
that is, in line with the etymological sense of “idiot,” they were self- 
absorbed to the extent that they could not communicate with con¬ 
temporaries. (A difficulty with the field today is that scholars have 
tended to specialize in the work of one school; hence, for example, 
the disproportionate amount of attention that Calder’s Malik! chap¬ 
ters have attracted as opposed to his Shafi'T and Hanafi chapters. 
In some respects, of course, such specialization is efficient, but spe¬ 
cialists must be conscious of the risks they run, mainly of missing 
the historical significance of their texts from neglect of their histor¬ 
ical context. Calder is to be admired for surveying as much of the 


56 Ahmad expressly identifies the binding sunnah as that of the Prophet and the 
Rightly Guided caliphs, not of the Prophet alone, adding that he dislikes to dis¬ 
agree with any of the other Companions, apud Abu Da’ud, Kitab Masd’il al-imdm 
Ahmad, edited by Muhammad Bahjah al-Baytar (Cairo: Dar al-Manar, 1353/1934; 
reprinted Beirut: Muhammad Amin Damj, n.d.), 277. 

57 For Calder’s comparison with Ibn Qutaybah, see Studies, chap. 9. Compare 
Melchert, “Qur’anic Abrogation Across the Ninth Century,” Studies in Islamic Legal 
Theory, edited by Bernard Weiss (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 2002), 75-98. 
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field as he did, and critics of C alder need to provide an alternative 
account of the whole field.) 

I should tike to conclude by testing Calder’s method on two actual 
Hanafi texts from the early period, the recension of the Muwatta’ 
and Kitdb al-hujjah c ala ahl al-Madlnah attributed to Muhammad al- 
Shaybam. Shaybam’s Muwatta J usually reads tike an abridgement of 
Yahya b. Yahya’s more familiar recension with comments from 
Shaybam instead of the opinions of Malik. Its arrangement of hadlth 
reports and topics is often considerably different; for example, 
Shaybam’s Muwatta’ places next to each other discussions of recit¬ 
ing the Qur’an behind the imam and prostration on hearing of it 
in the Qur’anic text. By contrast, Yahya’s Muwatta’ widely separates 
these two topics. They are near each other, though, in the recen¬ 
sions of Suwayd al-Hadatham (d. al-Hadithah on the Euphrates, 
240/855) and al-Qa'nabl (d. Mecca? 221/835). 58 Thus, Shaybam’s 
recension is not necessarily the one that has been radically rearranged. 59 
(One might also consider Kitab ikhtilaf Malik wa-al-Shdjfi, which reviews 
many of the same hadlth reports as the Muwatta’ with, now, polemics 
from ShafiT instead of opinions from Malik. 60 Muzani may refer to 
another recension under the title of al-Imld’ ‘ala masd’il Malik. 61 It is 
conceivable that these ShafiT polemical works preserve the original 
loose ordering of all this material, while the different recensions of 
the Muwatta’ are the product of a later consolidation with, of course, 
much textual interference among them.) 

Kitdb al-hujjah c ala ahl al-Madlnah seems more directly polemical. 
Calder has examined it and finds that it “is undoubtedly later than 


58 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Suwayd al-Hadatham], edited by c Abd 
al-Majid Turk! (Beirut: Dar al-gharb al-islaml, 1994), 89f.; [recension of al-Qa‘nabi], 
edited by c Abd al-Majrd Turk! (Beirut: Dar al-gharb al-islaml, 1999), 150-153 and 
157-159. 

59 Contra Dutton, Amal v. hadlth 30. 

60 Kitab ikhtilaf Malik wa-al-Shdfi‘T, presented as a long dialogue between al-Rabr c 
b. Sulayman (speaking for the Egyptian Maliki tradition) and Shaffl, printed at 
Shafi c r, Umm 7:177—249. On later Maliki-Shafi'r polemics, see recently Eric Chaumont, 
“A propos du Kitab al-radd ‘ala al-Shafti attribue a Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al- 
Labbad al-Qayrawanl (m. 333/944),” in Studies in Islamic and Middle Eastern Texts and 
Traditions in Memory of Norman Calder, edited by G.R. Hawting, et al., Journal of 
Semitic Studies Supplement 12 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 75-84, and 
Sherman A. Jackson, “Setting the Record Straight: Ibn al-Labbad’s Refutation of 
al-ShafEr ’’Journal of Islamic Studies 11 (2000): 121-146. 

61 For example, Muzam, al-Mukhtasar, on margins of al-Shaffl, al-Umm 3:255. 
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the Muwatta’ Shaybanl,” for it quotes Malik! arguments not found in 
that book. 62 On the other hand, it appears that the Hujjah more reg¬ 
ularly appeals to rational arguments (say, the impracticality of the 
Malik! position) and less often to hadith (whether from Companions 
or the Prophet), normally one of Calder’s signs that a text is early. 
Calder proposes, then, that appeals to reason constitute the earliest 
strata of the Hujjah, discussions of prophetic hadith the latest. 63 At 
points like these, it is easy to accuse him of circular reasoning, estab¬ 
lishing the chronology of various texts according to a proposed 
sequence of developing ideas about jurisprudence, then demonstrat¬ 
ing that sequence by appeal to the rearranged texts. 64 Is there any 
way out? The alternative, of accepting every traditional ascription, 
seems to imply accepting enormous inconsistency and incoherence 
on the parts of most of our early juridical writers. Certainly, the 
Hujjah as we know it cannot be entirely Shaybanl’s work, for it 
expressly draws additional material from Yahya b. Yahya’s Muwatta’ 
(as at 1:116). 

Let me go over some examples, first from discussions of prostra¬ 
tion at the reading aloud of certain verses of the Qur’an. 65 See Table 
1. Shaybanl says in the Hujjah that the people of Medina say there 
are two prostrations in chapter 22 of the Qur’an (usually al-Hajj). 
Neither in Shaybani’s Muwatta ’ nor in Yahya’s Muwatta ’ have we 
any express statement from Malik as to whether one should pros¬ 
trate oneself once or twice; in both, however, Malik does relate three 
Companion hadith reports to the effect that there are two prostra¬ 
tions in that chapter. In the Mudawwanah of Sahnun, then, we hear 
that Malik called for just one prostration in chapter 22. 66 The fol¬ 
lowing argument in the Hujjah has to do with discrediting the first 
hadith report of the series in the two Muwatta’ s, whereas the follow¬ 
ing argument in the Muwatta ’ of Shayban! adduces the opinion of 
Ibn ‘Abbas the Companion. 


62 Calder, Studies, 58. 

63 Calder, Studies, 55-66. 

64 See Schneider, review of Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence by Norman Calder, 
Journal of Religion 75 (1995): 604-606. 

65 Roberto Tottoli has surveyed the principle disagreements as they appear in 
the early hadith literature but without reference to schools of law: “Traditions and 
Controversies Concerning the sugud at-Qur’an in hadxt Literature,” Zatschriji der Deutschm 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 147 (1997): 371-393. 

66 Sahnun b. Said, al-Mudawwanah (Cairo: Matba'at al-sa c adah, 1345; Beirut: Dar 
sadir, n.d.), 1:109. Malik is also said to have called for one prostration in Q. 22 
by al-Shafi'i, Ikhtilaf Malik wa-al-Shajfi, at Umm 7:188. 
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Kitab al-hujjah ‘ala ahl 
al-Madxnah , 67 


1 : 108 . Abu Hantfah: 
in al-Hajj is only one 
prostration, the first. 


The people of Medina 
say that there are two 
prostrations in al-Hajj 
on account of its 
being related that 
'Umar b. al-Khattab 
prostrated twice 
during it and that 
'Abd Allah b. 'Umar 
prostrated twice 
during it. 

Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan: thus it has 
been related of 
'Umar. The general 
among us ( al-‘a.mmah 
‘indana: editor thinks it 
should probably read 
al-‘amal ‘indana ) do not 
agree on that. This 
was related of 'Umar 
b. al-Khattab only by 
a man of the people 
of Egypt. If it were 
known and famous 
that 'Umar had done 


Table 1 

“Al-Muwatta 1 ” [recen¬ 
sion of al-Shaybam], 
Bab sujud al-QuBan ,® 


269 . < Malik < Nafi' 
< a man of the peo¬ 
ple of Egypt, that 
'Umar b. al-Khattab 
recited the chapter 
al-Hajj and prostrated 
himself twice during it. 
He said, “This chapter 
has been favored with 
two prostrations.” 
[Same in Yahya’s 
Muwattaj Kitab al- 
Qur’an, 13; Qa'nabfs 
Muwatta’, U 138.] 


270 . < Malik < Nafi' 
that 'Abd Allah b. 
'Umar used to pros¬ 
trate himself twice 
during al-Hajj. [Same 
in Yahya’s Muwatta’, 
Kitab al-Qur’an, 14.] 

271 . < Malik < 'Abd 
Allah b. Dinar < Ibn 
'Umar that he saw 


Al-Mudawwanah 

al-kubra." 


1 : 109 . Sahnun < Ibn 
al-Qasim < Malik b. 
Anas: There are 11 
points of prostration, 
none of them in 
al-mufassal: altf-lam- 
mim-sad (Qur’an 7), 
al-ra‘d (13), al-nahl (16), 
B. Israel (17), Maty am 
(19), al-Hajj, the first 
one (22:18), al-furqan 
(25), al-hudhud (27), 
alif-lam-mim tanzil (at 
the) sajdah (32:15), sad 
(38), and ha° mim 
tanzil (41). 


67 Al-Shaybam, Kitab al-hujjah ‘aid ahl al-Madinah, edited by al-Sayyid Mahdi Khan 
al-Kflam al-Qadin, 4 vols. (Hyderabad: Matba'at al-ma‘arif al-shar'Iyah, 1385/1965). 

68 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of al-Shaybam], edited by ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab ‘Abd al-Latrf (Cairo: al-Majlis al-a‘la li-al-shu’un al-islamlyah, 1387/1967). 

69 Sahnun b. Sa'Id. Al-Mudawwanah al-kubra, 6 vols. (Cairo: Matba'at al-sa‘adah, 
1345; reprinted Beirut: Dar sadir, n.d.). 
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this, those who were 
with ‘Umar in Egypt 
should have known, 
likewise those who 
came there from the 
horizons, and this 
would have been 
known—it would be 
famous that he had 
done this. 


1 : 109 . Abu Hanifah: 
the prostration in sad 
(Q.38) is obligatory 
(; wajibah ). 


The people of Medina 
say there is no pros¬ 
tration in sad. 


Abu Hamfah: in the 
mufassal are three 
prostrations: the one 
at the last of al-najm 
(Qur’an 53), the one 
in idka al-sama’u 
inshaqqat (84), and the 
one at the end of iqra’ 
bi-ismi rabbi-ka alladhl 
khalaq (Qur’an 96). 

The people of Medina 
say there is no pros¬ 
tration in the mufassal. 


him prostrate himself 
twice during al-Haij. 
[Same in Yahya’s 
Muwatta ’, Kitab al- 
Qur’an, 15; Qa'nabi’s 
Muwatta 1 , H 139.] 


Muhammad: this has 
been related of ‘Umar 
and Ibn ‘Umar. Ibn 
‘Abbas did not think 
there was more than 
one prostration in 
al-Hajj, the first. By 
this we go, it being 
the position of Abu 
Hamfah. 


[No mention of sad 
one way or the other 
in Shaybam’s and 
Yahya’s Muwatta’ s.] 

267 . < Malik < ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yazid, client 
to al-Aswad b. Sufyan 
< Abu Salamah that 
Abu Hurayrah recited 
before them, idha al- 
samd’u inshaqqat 
(Qur’an 84) and pros¬ 
trated himself during 
it. When he left, he 
related to them that 
the Messenger of 
God . . . had prostrated 
himself during it. 

[Same in Yahya’s 
Muwatta ’, Kitab al- 
Qur’an, 12.] 


Sad is no. 10 on the 
list of the Mudawwanah 
1:109, likewise on 
al-Tahawf’s list < 
al-Thawri < Malik, 
Mukhtasar “ikhtilaf 
al-ulama 1:238. 
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Muhammad: by this 
we go, it being the 
position of Abu Hanl- 
fah. Malik b. Anas did 
not think there was a 
prostration in it. 

268 . < Malik < al- 
Zuhrr < ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-A'raj < 
Abu Hurayrah, that 
'Umar b. al-Khattab 
recited to them al-najm 
and prostrated himself 
in it, then got up 
and recited another 
chapter. [Same in 
Qa'nabfs Muwattd, 

If 139.] 

Muhammad: by this 
we go, it being the 
position of Abu 
Hanifah. Malik b. 

Anas did not think 
there was a prostration 


The Hujjah goes on to discuss the prostration in Qur’an 38 (usually 
sad) —why is unclear, as I have no source by which Malik denies 
there is a prostration there. Then the Hujjah mentions three late 
chapters where the Hanafiyah require prostration but the Medinese 
do not. Once again, Shaybam’s Muwattd’ attributes a position to 
Malik (in agreement with the Mudawwanah) that the Hujjah attributes 
rather to the people of Medina. Notice that here we have an exam¬ 
ple of a hadlth report in the Muwattd’ of Shaybam not found in the 
Muwatta ’ of Yahya. 70 (The Hujjah goes on to relate a long series of 
hadlth reports in favor of prostration in Qur’an 38, which I have 
omitted.) 


70 Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybam, al-Muwatta\ edited by ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
‘Abd al-Latif (Cairo: al-Majlis al-a‘la li-al-shu’un al-isiamiyah, 1387/1967), Bab sujiid 
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Now to another example, the discussion of reciting aloud behind 
the imam. See Table 2. I chose this topic because it provoked a 
very long series of contrary hadith from Shaybam in his recension of 
the Muwattd’. This time, there is no disagreement in the sources, 
Hanafi and Maliki, as to the position of Malik. As usual, the Hujjah 
argues against the people of Medina, sometimes adducing Malik’s 
own hadith against them. The Muwattd of Shaybam ignores the juridi¬ 
cal pronouncement from Malik that follows the evidence of hadith , 
whereas the Muwattd’ of Yahya attributes the same opinion not to 
the people of Medina but to Malik himself. See “They said ‘Because 
al-Qasim b. Muhammad, ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr. . as opposed to 
the Muwattd’ of Yahya, which has Malik relate the opinions of these 
authorities, then express his approval of their position. The outstand¬ 
ing difference between the argument of the Hujjah and the argument 
of the Shaybam’s Muwattd’ is again that the Hujjah makes extensive 
rational arguments whereas the Muwattd’ sticks to hadith. All Shaybam 
says in the Muwattd’ is “There is no recitation behind the imam 
whether he recites aloud or silently. That is what the generality of 
dthdr have brought, and it is the position of Abu Hamfah.” 71 


Table 2 

Al-Shaybam, Kitab al-hujjah ‘aid ahl 
al-Madxnah , 72 


( 116 ) Abu Hamfah: There is no 
recitation behind the imam in 
anything of the ritual prayer, 
whether he recites out loud or 
does not recite out loud. 


di-Qur’an, no. 270. A similar hadith report is related from Malik by al-Shafi‘I, Kitab 
ikhtildf Malik wa-Shafi% apud al-Shaffi, al-Umm 7:187. According to al-Hujjah c ala ahl 
al-Mad,inah, this is the position of the Medinese. Malik expresses no opinion one 
way or the other in Yahya’s Muwatta’, while the Madawwanah of Sahnun quotes 
him as calling for just one prostration: Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah. 1:109. 

71 al-Shaybani, al-Muwatta H 60. 

72 Al-Shaybani, Kitab al-hujjah i ala ahl al-Madxnah, edited by Abu al-Wala’ al- 
Afghanl, et al. (Hyderabad: Matba c at al-ma'arif al-sharqlyah, 1385/1965). 
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The people of Medina say one 
does not recite behind the imam 
when he recites out loud but one 
does recite behind him when he 
does not recite out loud umm 
al-qur’an (Qur’an 1) and a chapter, 
as one recites by oneself. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan: How 
would one recite behind the imam 
when he does not recite aloud? 

They said, “Because al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad, 'Urwah b. al-Zubayr, 
Raff [should be Naff] b. Jubayr 
b. Mut'im, and Ibn Shihab used 
to recite behind the imam when 
the imam was not reciting out 
loud.” 

It is said to them, “Do you hold 
those to be more trustworthy or 
'Abd Allah b. 'Umar and Jabir b. 
'Abd Allah?” They said, 

“'Abd Allah and Jabir, of course.” 

It is said to them, We have 
heard from your faqih Malik b. 
Anas < Nafi' < Ibn 'Umar that 
when asked whether anyone should 
recite with the imam, said, “When 
one of you prays behind the 
imam, the imam’s recitation 
suffices him.” Yahya b. Yahya 
added < Malik, “and when he 
prays alone let him recite.” 

( 117 ) He said that Ibn 'Umar 
did not recite behind the imam. 


< Malik b. Anas also < Abu 
Nu'aym Wahb b. Kaysan < Jabir 
b. 'Abd Allah: “Whoever prays a 
rak'ah without reciting in it umm 
di-Qur'an has not prayed unless 
behind the imam.” 


[Report to this effect regarding 
'Urwah b. al-Zubayr in Yahya’s 
Muwatta\ Kitab al-Salah, no. 40; 
regarding al-Qasim b. Muhammad 
in no. 41; regarding Nafi' b. 
Jubayr b. Mut'im no. 42; s.v. 
reciting behind the imam where 
he does not recite out loud; no 
report regarding Ibn Shihab. 
Malik’s comment follows: “This is 
what I like best of what I have 
heard concerning this.”] 


[Shaybani’s Muwatta’, K 112; 
Yahya’s Muwatta\ ^ 43; Qa'nabi’s 
Muwatta ?, If 131.] 


[Shaybani’s Muwatta 1 , If 112; 
Yahya’s Muwatta 1 , If 43; Qa'nabi’s 
Muwatta\ If 131.] 


[Shaybani’s Muwatta’, If 113); 
Yahya’s Muwatta 1 , If 38; almost 
same in Mudawwanah 1:68.] 
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These two are more discerning 
than those from whom you have 
taken recitation. Your jurisprudent 
related the two hadith reports along 
with many hadith reports and left 
your position. 

( 118 ) Consider that whoever 
advocates reciting behind the 
imam umm di-Qur’an and a chapter, 
if the imam finishes his recitation 
and begins to bow before the man 
behind him has finished with umm 
di-Qur’an, what is it incumbent on 
him to do—to stand or follow the 
imam? They said, “Rather, he 
follows the imam in his rak‘ah.” 


They are told, If he should be 
slow in that, or was a very old 
man, hence did not recite a thing 
until the imam was finished recit¬ 
ing and bowing, does he follow 
the imam and bow with him or 
recite, then follow him? They said, 

“Rather he follows the imam in 
his bowing and leaves off reciting.” 

They are told, This shows you that 
there is not recitation behind the 
imam when one is commanded to 
leave it in some spots. 

< 'Ubayd Allah b. 'Umar b. Hafs 
b. 'Asim b. 'Umar b. al-Khattab 

< Nafi' < Ibn 'Umar. . .: 

“Whoever prays behind the imam, 

the imam’s recitation suffices him.” [Almost the same in Shaybani’s 
Muwattd, U 115.] 


< Abu Hamfah < Abu al-Hasan 
Musa b. Abi 'A’ishah < 'Abd 
Allah [ 119 ] b. Shaddad b. al-Hadi 

< Jabir b. 'Abd Allah < the 
Prophet. . . “Whoever prays behind 

the imam, the imam’s recitation is [Same in Shaybani’s Muwattd, 
his recitation.” If 117.] 
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< Usamah b. Zayd al-Madim 

< Salim b. 'Abd Allah b. ‘Umar: 

Ibn 'Umar would not recite 
behind the imam. Al-Qasim b. 

Muhammad asked about that. He 
said, “If you leave it, people who 

are to be followed have left it. If [Same in Shaybani’s Muwatta 3 , 

you recite, people who are to be f 118.] 

followed have recited.” Al-Qasim 

was among those who do not 

recite. 


< Sufyan b. 'Uyaynah < Mansur 
b. al-Mu'tamir < Abu Wa’il < 

'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, asked about 
recitation behind the imam: “Pay 
attention, for there is occupation in 
the ritual prayer and the imam 
will suffice you in that.” 

Muhammad b. Aban b. Salih < 
Hammad < Ibrahim al-Nakha'i < 
'Alqamah b. Qays: 'Abd Allah b. 
Mas'ud used to not recite behind 
the imam both where he spoke out 
loud and where he was quiet, both 
at the first and at the last. When 
he prayed by himself, he recited in 
the first [ 120 ] fatihat al-kitab and a 
chapter. He would not recite any¬ 
thing in the last. 

< Sufyan al-Thawri < Mansur < 
Abu Wa’il < 'Abd Allah b. ’ 
Mas'ud: “Pay attention to the 
Qur’an: in the prayer is occupa¬ 
tion. The imam will suffice you.” 


< Bukayr b. 'Amir < Ibrahim 
al-Nakha'i < 'Alqamah b. Qays: 
“I should prefer biting on a coal 
to reciting behind the imam.” 


[Almost identical in Shaybani’s 
Muwatta 3 , If 119.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta ”, 

If 120. Same in Ibn Khusraw but 
< Abu Hamfah < Hammad < 
Ibrahim, no mention of 'Alqamah 
b. Qays, Khwarizmi, 1:310.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta ”, 

If 121.] 
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< IsraYl < Mansur < Ibrahim al- 
Nakha'T: “The first to recite 
behind the imam was a man 
under suspicion.” 

( 121 ) < Israhl b. Yunus < 

Musa b. Abr ‘A’ishah < c Abd 
Allah b. Shaddad b. al-Had: “The 
Messenger of God ... led the 
people in the afternoon prayer. 

A man recited behind him. He 
was poked by the one beside him. 
When he had finished praying, he 
said, ‘Why did you poke me?’ He 
said, ‘The Messenger of God . . . 
is in front of you. We disliked 
to recite behind him.’ The 
Prophet. . . heard him and said, 
‘Whoever has an imam, his recita¬ 
tion is a recitation for him.’” 

< Dawud b. Qays al-Farra’ < one 
of the children of Sa‘d b. Abi 
Waqqas < Sa‘d: “I wish that the 
one who recited behind the imam 
had a coal in his mouth.” 


< Dawud b. Qays < Muhammad 
b. ‘Ajlan < ‘Umar b. al-Khattab: 
“Would that there were a stone in 
the mouth of whoever recites 
behind the imam.” 


( 122 ) < Dawud b. Qays al-Madim 

< ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Zayd 

< Musa b. Sa‘d b. Zayd b. Thabit 

< his grandfather: “Whoever 
recites with the imam has no 
prayer to his credit.” 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta 1 , 

If 122.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta 1 , 
If 123.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta 1 , 
If 124.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta '’, 
1 125.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta’, 
1 126.] 


[Same as Shaybani’s Muwatta 1 , 
If 127, except that “Dawud b. 
Qays al-Madim” appears there 
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“Dawud b. Sa'd b. Qays,” who 
is unidentifiable.] 

Note that al-Jamf al-kalnr and 
al-saghir, likewise al-Asl, say nothing 
of the whole problem of whether 
to recite behind an imam. Athar 
books were evidendy for polemic 
with outsiders, the two Jarni's 
for internal teaching. The 
Mukhtasar of Tahawi gives as a 
rule that one does not recite 
behind an imam either where the 
imam recites aloud or otherwise; 
however, no justification, even the 
opinion of Abu Hanlfah (ed. Abu 
al-Wafa, 27). 


What generalizations may we now make from this comparison? First, 
the most striking difference in the polemical technique of Shaybam’s 
Muwattd’ and Hujjah, noticed already by Calder, is that the latter 
argues rationally against reported Medinese positions, besides piling 
up hadith reports (the same and in mostly the same order as the 
Muwatta’), whereas the former just piles up contrary hadith reports. 
Second, reports of Companion and later opinions that are attributed 
to Malik himself in Shaybam’s Muwatta’ are instead attributed gen¬ 
erally to the people of Medina in the Hujjah. Shaybam argues that 
Malik was persuaded by hadith to abandon the position of the people 
of Medina. Third, the Hujjah occasionally attributes a position to the 
Medinese not identified as such in the Muwattd’ or the Mudawwanah. 
Fourth, Shaybam’s Hujjah treats Malik as both traditionist and jurispru¬ 
dent, as jurisprudent clever enough to see that the hadith known to 
him contradicts the position of the people of Medina. In his recension 
of the Muwattd’, Shaybam treats Malik more as a transmitter than 
jurisprudent, as do the early Iraqi biographers Ibn Sa'd (d. Baghdad, 
230/845) and especially Fasawi (d. Basrah, 277/890). 73 He ignores 


73 The section including Malik is missing from the standard edition of Ibn Sa'd’s 
great biographical dictionary, mainly Biographien, edited by Eduard Sachau, et al., 
9 vols. in 15 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1904-1940); therefore, see Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat al- 
kubra: al-qism al-mutammim li-tabi‘i ahl al-Madlnah wa-man ba‘da-hum, edited by Ziyad 
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references to the practice of Medina, so common in Yahya b. Yahya’s 
Muwatta \ (I have ignored Calder’s argument that the Hujjah must 
be later because it knows of Malik! arguments the Muwatta 3 does 
not. Calder’s theory of growth over time might account for the 
difference to some extent: that is, if both the Hujjah and Shaybanfs 
Muwatta 3 grew over time, each must include material earlier than 
some material in the other. But I stress also that, following Schacht’s 
method, it is the inconvenient datum we expect to be suppressed, 
only the convenient we expect to be always cited where appropri¬ 
ate. There are many other examples in the early literature of inac¬ 
curately stating a rival school’s position.) 74 

On all four grounds, Shaybanfs Hujjah looks earlier than Shaybanfs 
Muwatta 3 . Its reliance on reason as opposed to authorities is perhaps 
the trickiest to judge. That reliance on reason came earlier is the 
pattern made out by Schacht and Calder, also by Abdel-Magid Turki 
in the successive extant recensions of the Muwatta 3 . 15 However, it has 
been questioned by Hallaq. 76 On balance, I am inclined to side here 
with Schacht and Calder, since the Hanafi school was the last to 
appeal massively to hadlth. Its argument against a regional school as 
opposed to a personal also argues for its being earlier. Shaybanfs 
Muwatta 3 bespeaks resignation at the formation of a personal school 
resting on hadlth related by Malik in the Muwatta 3 . 11 

Finally, the Hujjah 3 s knowledge of positions evidently rejected by 
the later Maliki tradition and its inclination to see Malik as a clever 
jurisprudent look early. Let me note here my finding from Ibn Sa'd 
and especially FasawT that Malik had a different reputation in Iraq 
from what he had in North Africa; his Iraqi partisans respected him 


Muhammad Mansur (Medina: al-Jami‘ah al-islamlyah and al-majlis al-'ilmt, 1403/1983), 
433—444. Fasawl, Kitab al-ma‘rtfah wa-al-tdnkh, is available in several editions, but 
the best seems to be that of Akram Diya’ al- c UmarI, 4 vols., 3rd ed. (Medina: 
Maktabat al-dar, 1410/1989); for Malik, see index, s.n. 

74 See, for example, Jackson, “Setting the Record Straight,” 128 and 139. 

75 Turki, “Le Muwatta’,” 19-21. 

76 See note 52 above. Hallaq’s demonstration of posthumous ascription to the 
eponyms of schools by takhrij remains a major step forward and may prove as 
important a step forward as Calder’s insistence on the fluidity of texts throughout 
the third century. See further Hallaq, Authority, Continuity, and Change in Islamic Law 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), chapters 2-3. 

77 On the sequence of regional, then personal, then guild schools of law, see 
George Makdisi, “Tafoj^al-Biography: Law and Orthodoxy in Classical Islam,” Iskimk 
Studies (Islamabad)'32 (1993): 371-396. 
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especially as a traditionist, whereas his North African partisans pre¬ 
served the tradition that Malik was primarily a perspicuous jurispru¬ 
dent. 78 Dutton, Motzki, and other defenders of the Malik! tradition 
may have assumed better communication between East and West 
than they should. The continued use of raj in a positive sense is a 
sign that the North African tradition is older, and the Hujjah, in 
stressing jurisprudence over hadlth , seems to agree better with the 
North African Malik than the Iraqi. All of this is to locate Shaybanfs 
Hujjah and Muwatta 3 in relation to other recensions of the Muwatta 3 
and the Mudawwanah. It is not to decide between the late second 
century and the mid-third. 

I have also looked at the two most influential works of Shayban! 
within the Hanafi school, al-Jdrn? al-kablr and al-saghlr. 1 9 Whereas 
Shaybanfs Muwatta’ and the Hujjah bring up numerous authorities 
to support their positions whenever they disagree with Malik’s and 
the Medinese’s, the Jam? s are fairly unconcerned with points of dis¬ 
agreement and do not bother to support opinions with evidence. 
This confirms what C alder says, that authority statements are most 
numerous at points of disagreement, 80 and more generally what 
Schacht suggests, that hadlth reports were generated above all in the 
course of inter-school polemics. 81 Additionally, I have looked at Kitab 
al-athar , which purports to present the hadlth that Abu Hamfah used. 82 
It seems entirely independent of both the Hujjah and Shaybanfs 
Muwatta 3 . 

More generally, I conclude from this survey of Hanafi polemics 
that there was an identifiable regional stage to Medinese jurispru¬ 
dence, to which the Hujjah is a response, giving way fairly early to 
a personal. Provisionally, at last (1 can hardly frame this as more 
than what I expect future research to confirm), where Calder put 


78 Melchert, “How Hanafism Came to Originate in Kufa and Traditionalism in 
Medina,” Islamic Law and Society 6 (1999): 318-347. 

79 al-Shaybam, al-Jamf al-kabtr, edited by Abu al-Wafa al-Afgham (Cairo: Lajnat 
ihya 5 al-ma'arif al-nu'mamyah, 1356; Beirut: Dar ihya 5 al-turath al- c arabi, 1399); 
al-Shaybam, al-Jamf al-saghlr (Karachi: Idarat al-Qur’an wa-al- c ulum al-islamiyah, 
1407/1987). When Hanafiyah produced commentaries from the early fourth cen¬ 
tury into the sixth, it was normally on one of these two books, for which see 
Melchert, Formation, 60-67. 

80 Concerning Hanah-Maliki polemic in particular, Calder, Studies, 57. 

81 Schacht, Origins, Part II, especially 152-162. 

82 al-Shaybam, Kitab al-athar, edited by Abu al-Wafa 5 al-Afghanl, 2 vols., (Karachi: 
al-majlis al-'ilmi, 1965; Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmlyah, 1413/1993). 
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the extant works of Shaybam at about A.H. 250 (later 860s), I am 
incbned to see a certain spread, with the Hujjah earliest, the Muwatta’ 
a litde later, the Jam ?,s next somewhere in the middle, the Athar and 
Asl latest. 


IV. Conclusions 

On Berg’s spectrum of sanguine to skeptical, I am not at the skep¬ 
tical extreme (perhaps G.R. Hawting represents the present skepti¬ 
cal extreme) but certainly far closer there than the sanguine. That 
is, I admit a normally high degree of extra-Hijazi influence on the 
early Islamic tradition, a normally high rate of change in the Islamic 
tradition, and a normally high proportion of back-projection and 
wishful thinking in Islamic retellings of the community’s history— 
“normally” meaning that it is comparable to what is found in other 
religious traditions. Regretfully, I acknowledge that this makes me 
doubtful whether much can be known of earliest Islamic law. The 
history of Israel before the Exile is a discouraging example. Verifiable 
data from the first/seventh Islamic century are so scanty, both from 
within and without the Islamic tradition (e.g., records of non-Rabbinic 
Judaism), it seems unlikely we shall advance far beyond the sort of 
speculative reconstructions we have seen already from Crone and 
Hawting. With other skeptics, however, I feel more hopeful of the 
second/eighth Islamic century, when the actual rules seem to have 
taken shape, and most hopeful of the third/ninth, when the formal 
method of Islamic law was worked out. 




A UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT FROM KAIROUAN 
IN THE BRITISH LIBRARY: 

THE SAMA‘-\N ORK OF IBN AL-QASIM 
AL- C UTAQI AND ISSUES OF METHODOLOGY 1 

Miklos Muranyi 


The systematic collection, identification and historical classification 
of the old materials available only handwritten form are fundamen¬ 
tal prerequisites for the account of the genesis of disciplines of Islamic 
science. My previous work focused above all on North African man¬ 
uscript libraries and Malik! legal history. The early phase of this 
series of manuscript studies has already led to the discovery that the 
basic research must methodically employ immense materials even in 
this relatively small branch of Islamic legal history, in order to be 
able to demonstrate the essential structures of the development of 
the Islamic—Malik!—legal thought. Indeed, it thus concerns the study 
of Islamic origins, and in view of the research tasks that still lie 
ahead, the title of this anthology could hardly have been more aptly 
formulated. 

Since J. Schacht’s account of Islamic law, the concept of origins 
has been oriented toward the development of requisite and nonho- 
mogeneous materials in the Kitab al-Umm; recently it has even come 
into fashion. Individual and global accounts of Islamic law with var¬ 
ious and not infrequently controversial results have stimulated wel¬ 
comed discussions about Islamic legal history and about its origins. 2 


1 I first reported on the discovery of this manuscript in the framework of the 
project Law and State in Classical Islam at the Institute for Advanced Studies at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (September 1999-February 2000), which I was able 
attend because of a fellowship from the University. I thank all my colleagues and 
friends involved in this project, both for their constructive contributions as well as 
for their critical questions. I especially thank and acknowledge Professor Yohanan 
Friedmann, the leader and spiritus rector of the project, who invited me to this research 
stay in Jerusalem and actively supported my work at the University. 

The present article was conceived and concluded during my stay in the Bellagio 
Study and Conference Center of the Rockefeller Foundation in September 2001. I 
sincerely thank the Rockefeller Foundation and its employees, who so wonderfully 
exceeded every expectation during these weeks in the Villa Serbelloni. 

2 See for example, Harald Motzki, Die Anjange der islamischen Junsprudenz: ihre 
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Apart from some case-studies, these origins are mentioned at best 
only marginally and in no way direcdy, because—so it seems—new 
interpretations of adequately known sources are well to the fore with¬ 
out taking into account the currendy known and readily available 
source materials. Works, such as J.E. Brockopp’s study on the struc¬ 
ture and legal historical relevance of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, are gratify¬ 
ing exceptions in this regard. 

In 1967 Schacht had already publically drawn attention to the 
Kairouan manuscript collection. His first survey with the short descrip¬ 
tion of some unique manuscripts 3 has, however, remained largely 
unconsidered since. Now we know that the former “mosque library” 4 
of Kairouan doubtlessly contains the most important discovery for 
sketching the foundations of the Medinan-shaped jurisprudence until 
the late fifth/eleventh century. On the basis of previously arranged 
materials that can now be supplemented soon by still completely 
unfamiliar and unsorted manuscripts in the Qubbat al-Safdlyah of 
QarawTyTn from Fez, the basic research is in a position to identify 
individual groups of work and their relationships to one another 
through the chronological layers of manuscripts and through the con- 


Entwicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts, Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes Band L, 2 (Stuttgart: Kommissionsverlag F. Steiner, 1991); Norman 
Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1993); Christopher 
Melchert, The Formation of the Sunni Schools of Law: 9th^l0th Centuries C.E. (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1997); Yasin Dutton, The Origins of Islamic Law: The Qur’an, the Muwatta 
and Madinan ‘Amal (London: Curzon, 1999); Irene Schneider, Kinderverkauf und Schuld- 
knechtschaft: Untersuchungen zur fruhen Phase des islamischen Rechts, Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes Band LII, 1 (Stuttgart: Kommissionsverlag F. Steiner, 
1999); U. Mitter, Das jmhislamische Patronat: Eine Untersuchung zur Rolle von fremden 
Elementen bei der Entwicklung des islamischen Rechts (Ph.D. Disseration, Nijmegen: 1999); 
Jonathan E. Brockopp, Early MalHa Law: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and his Major Compendium 
of Jurisprudence (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000). 

3 Schacht, “On Some Manuscripts in the Libraries of Kairouan and Tunis,” 14 
Arabica (1967): 225ff. 

4 I always use the term “mosque library,” knowing full well that there was never 
a library in Kairouan comparable to other oriental libraries (al-Q_arawiyin, al- 
Zahinyyah, al-Azhar—to say nothing of the collection in Istanbul). The local des¬ 
ignations of the AwZw-deposited manuscript collection in the main mosque as 
al-maktabah al-‘afiqah or al-maktabah al-athariyah are originally rather arbitrary, as are 
newer dates of the library stamp from the 30’s, which appear in only few manu¬ 
scripts. Until to the destruction of the city by the Arab tribes in the middle of the 
eleventh century, the main mosque appeared as the place of learning and of lessons 
in the form of lectures in only a few colophon notes. The lessons took place mainly 
in private houses instead, particularly because the tension between the madhahib or 
because of political turbulence. Information regarding the operation of the main 
mosque’s affiliated library is missing, despite the Sijitt found from the year 693/1294. 
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struction of fragment catalogs. Therefore, genuine origins: their writ¬ 
ten fixity and transmission in the generation immediately after their 
authors can be dated. Above all, legal texts can be identified and 
classified according to genres, which are differentiated from Malik’s 
Muwatta J —in its various recensions—both in terms of content and 
structure. Those observed in the Muwatta 3 - reccnsions with their rel¬ 
atively consistent dual approach of describing and defining legal 
norms by resorting to the Medinan tradition material and by har¬ 
monizing them with accepted legal practice are surely not to be 
regarded as the oldest Islamic legal thinking transmitted in written 
form, nor do they represent the archaic genre in the early literature. 

Rather, we have to assume that even before the first propagation 
of Malik’s Muwatta’ via his pupils, which obviously had no uniform 
textual existence and was not the of “edition of the last editor,” fiqh 
books emerged that recalled in their structure the mukhtasar works of 
the third century A.H. Doubtlessly, the fiqh book of the Medinan al- 
Majishun belongs to this category. 5 Collections from individual, often 
isolated legal questions ( masa’il ) would fulfill the need for clarification 
in practical legal cases, which we encounter as SanuT and Majalis 
and often have the character of lecture notes. Some were arranged 
according to subjects of fiqh, others again did not even require this 
clarity; this can be observed in the writings the Egyptian Ashhab b. 
'Abd al-'Aziz—in the direct transmission of his pupil al-Barqi: in 
the Majalis of Ashhab. However, preference for the system of order¬ 
ing material according to abwab al-fiqh seems early; the two oldest 
Sama c works were already transmitted arranged according to subjects: 
one is the collection of the Andalusian Ziyad b. 'Abd al-Rahman 
(d.c. 193/808), called Shabatun by Medinan authorities, 6 the other 
one is the completely preserved kurrasah from the Sama c of the Egyptian 
Ibn al-Qasim al-'Utaqi. 


5 See Muranyi, Ein altes Fragment medinensischer Junsprudmz aus Qairawan: aus dem 
Kitab al-Hagg des ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abl Salama al-Magisun (st. 164/780-81), 
Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes Band XLII, 3 (Stuttgart: Kommis- 
sionsverlag F. Steiner, 1985). Further partial works from the same kurrasah, which 
were found only later in Kairouan, exhibit the same structure. 

6 Currently only four folios on parchment with thirteen chapter titles exist. They 
deal with legal questions of buyu‘. In March 1999 I found the fragment under 162 
unordered loose pages of parchment, which did not belong together in terms of 
content. The manuscript was written by Abu al- c Arab al-al-Tamimi, but neither 
the Vorlage nor the transmission can be determined from the available fragment. We 
must consequendy await further discoveries—so far as available. 
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Since both collections are copies from the middle of the fourth/tenth 
century, their respective chapter arrangement can also be regarded 
as a product of the editorial work of subsequent generations, with¬ 
out having clear criteria for it. However, an aZwai-arrangement made 
later was hardly the exception. From the Mustakhrajah min al-asmi c ah 
of the Andalusian al- c Utbi (d. 255/869), which will be discussed 
below, some fragments are present in the chapter arrangement ( tab- 
mb wa-tarsim) of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawam. 7 Also, in Andalusia 
someone provided the collection with chapter headings, using Sahnun’s 
Mudawwanah as a guide. 8 These editorial interferences surely took 
place due to practical considerations and did not affect the content 
of these writings. As for the deviations in the actual text, which are 
not rarely encountered in the Vorlagen employed, attention was drawn 
to them in marginal notes. 

The view of some skeptics, that the contents of a manuscript might 
only at best be as old as the manuscript, inevitably leads to a wrong 
chronology in the genesis of the origins. If one is, however, in the 
fortunate position of having access to as yet unknown materials, 
which had been known thus far—if at all—through secondhand or 
only as partial quotations, the issue of a manuscript’s age arises pri¬ 
marily after its location in the early literature and before one devotes 
oneself to its contents. In brief, it depends first on where the mater¬ 
ial is located and not on what it contains. 

Detailed manuscript analyses have so far convincingly shown that 
the extant texts in most cases go back to older sources. They describe 
these older sources with remarkable meticulousness, collate with one 
another, and even document differences in the transmission of con¬ 
tents. In examining this information, we are not concerned at all, 
however, with the often asked question regarding the reliability of 
the isnads of individual dicta. Instead, we are primarily concerned 
with the actual work’s transmission, i.e., the passing on of a corpus 
iuris in the actual manuscript in question. Again and again the argu¬ 
ments produced by the skeptics against the great age of this litera- 


7 See Muranyi. Matenahm zur maltkitischen Rechtshteratur (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1983), 52-55. 

8 See Muranyi, Materialien, 55, for Ibn al-Faradr, Ta’nkh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, edited 
by F. Codera (Madrid: La Guirnalda, 1890), no'. 663 and 1307. 
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ture are easily refuted through these text-historically relevant—pru¬ 
dently surveyed—comments, colophons and collation notes. 9 

In the following contribution I present a work from the early 
period that is important for the Malik! legal literature. Its structure, 
contents and transmission show the archaic type of written trans¬ 
mitted materials from the late second Muslim century. It is a work, 
whose significance into late fourth/tenth century, was undisputed 
compared with Malik’s Muwatta’ —with its different and in now way 
homogeneous recensions. It concerns the briefly aforementioned masa’il 
collection of Ibn al-Qasim al- c Utaqi, which in the Malik! literature 
is classified as a precursor, but not necessarily as a Vorlage for Sahnun’s 
al-kutub al-mudawwanah. 

The manuscript came to fight by chance, where one hardly any¬ 
more counts on such surprises: in the British Library in London. It 
is beyond a doubt that the manuscript was originally taken from the 
Kairouan manuscripts at the time of its acquisition in 1927. 

In the oriental manuscript collection of the British Library under 
the catalog number 9810 there are four volumes comprising different 
parts (ajza 3 ) of the Mudawwanah of Sahnun on parchment (raqq); they 
remained, however, neglected by F. Sezgin in the appropriate place. 10 
In the updated List of Oriental Manuscripts in the entry for the year 
1927, these parts were mentioned for the first time: “. . . sixteen large 


9 See Muranyi, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Had.lt- und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit der Mdlikiyya 
in Nordafrika bis zum 5. Jh. d.H.: Bio-bibliographische JNotizen aus der Moscheebibhothek von 
Qairawan (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1997). Sometimes the objections of the skep¬ 
tics go too far and border on lack of understanding; Rippin in his review of the 
provisional summary of my studies of the manuscripts in the Kairouan mosque 
library in aforementioned Beitrdge responds with extremely noteworthy appreciation: 

Muranyi has not included the catalogue numbers for the individual manu¬ 
scripts because of the complicated reference system currently in place (see 
p. XXXV, note 1). Personally, I find this frustrating: the lack of precise detail 
leaves me questioning the facts, having to accept matters on trust. Rippin, 
“Review of Beitrdge ,” Journal of Semitic Studies 45 (2000): 216. 

Those are, if you will pardon me saying so, frightening visions of the skeptic, which 
I cannot reconcile with a critical view of my research results. Again and again for 
over 15 years we opened new cartons, envelopes, bags, etc. in Kairouan in which 
pages of parchment with different provenances were put together unobjectively and 
arbitrarily. Therefore, we asked for contents, but not for a number that stood pos¬ 
sibly and purely coincidentally on a damaged carton or envelope. Nevertheless: mea 
culpa for my footnote 6 above. Thus the matters stand. 

10 F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Sckrifttums, Band I: Quddnwissenschqfkn, Hadlt, 
Geschichte, Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik bis ca. 430 H. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967), 1:469. 
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portions of the Kitdb al-mudawwanah in the recension [tic] of Sahnun 
ibn Sa'Td . . . one portion being dated 394 A.H. and another 381 
A.H.” 11 The library last referred to these fragments under the title 
as al-Mudawwanah al-kubra. 12 

Volume A (132 folios) and Volume B (57 folios) of this collection 
are in accordance with script of Andalusian origin and might have 
been produced in end of fifth/eleventh century. Comparable man¬ 
uscripts of the Mudawwanah are found in several dossiers in the 
Qarawiym library of Fez, which originated between 496—518/1102— 
1124 in al-Andalus. 13 

Volume C (19 folios) and volume of D (17 folios) likewise contain 
only fragments and are tied together in a volume. Volume C has 
some chapters from the Kitdb al-nikdh of the Mudawwanah as their 
subject; to all appearances this remnant of a book originated from 
the inventory of the former mosque library of Kairouan. The fragment 
ends with the Kitdb al-nikdh and a dated certificate of Jumada II, 
381/August 991. In some marginal notes Yahya b. ‘Umar al-Kinam 
(213/828-289/902) 14 of Kairouan is quoted, who among other things 
is known as a ram of the fiqh books of Sahnun. A supplement at 
the colophon already originates from his circle of students, with Abu 
Bakr b. al-Labbad (d. 333/944). 15 Similar supplements from early 
fourth century A.H. are also documented in other Kairouan frag¬ 
ments of the Mudawwanah, which belong today to the inventory of 
the mosque library. A further supplement of altogether ten lines, 
which is very damaged by the absence of 15 to 20 letters in each 
tine, likewise originates from Kairouan and goes back to a gloss from 
Muhammad b. Masrur al-‘Assal (d. 346/958); 16 it contains three legal 
questions from the Egyptian jurist Muhammad b. ‘Abd of Allah b. 
‘Abd al-Hakam in the riwayah of the Qairawam Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Khalid al-Tarazi (d. 317/927). 17 


11 The note “and another 381 A.H.” is an interlinear addition by another hand. 

12 R. Vassie, ed., A Classified Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts Acquired since 1912, 
(London: British Library, 1995), 1:22-23, no. 148-152. 

13 See Muranyi, Die Rechtsbucher des Qairawdners Sahnun b. Solid: Entstehungsgeschichte 
und Werkiiberlieferung, Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes Band LII, 3 
(Stuttgart: Kommissionsverlag F. Steiner, 1999), 93ff. and 155-165. 

14 See Muranyi, Beitrdge, 92ff. and 114-117; Muranyi, Die Rechtsbiicher, 66-69. 

15 Muranyi, Beitrdge, 189ff. and 193—194; Muranyi, Die RechtsbUcher, 67-68 and 
xiii n. 6. 

16 Muranyi, Beitrdge, 213-217; Muranyi, Die Rechtsbucher, 55-58. 

17 al-Qadi Tyad b. Musa al-Yahsubl, Tardb al-madarik wa-taqnb al-masalik li-mdri- 
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Volume D contains only 17 folios from the Kitdb al-wasaya of the 
Mudawwanah and is most likely of Andalusian origin. 

Volume E, in all 20 folios, is the only juz" in this collection, which 
survives complete with title page, final page and colophon. However, 
the manuscript was falsely assigned to the above fragments of Sahnun’s 
al-Mudawwanah and so was obviously overlooked in past research. 
Vassie has only the short note: “The chapter on vows (Kitdb al-nudhur) 
from a vellum fragment, apparently from the above work. Copy 
dated 394/1003.” 18 

In terms of legal history, the book is certainly not the Mudawwanah 
of Sahnun, but a precursor related to it in the riwayah of Sahnun: the 
Samd c of the Egyptian c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Qasim al-'Utaq! (d. 191/ 
806), 19 the most important and probably most well-known source of 
Sahnun in the Mudawwanah. Also, this manuscript originally belonged 
to the inventory of the mosque library in Kairouan and on the title 
page contains multiple documented donation notes from the end of 
the fourth or early fifth century A.H. in a Kairouan! style. Even in 
the now nearly completely registered legal books in the Kairouan 
library the •SVima'-work of Ibn al-Qasim al-'Utaq! is a rarity. Because 
so far only once has a title page and a final sheet of one kurrasah 
from the Kitdb al-nikah wa-al-rida‘ min Samd c Ibn al-Qasim in a copy 
of Abu al-'Arab al-al-Tamlm! (d. 333/945) come to tight there. 20 
The find in the British Library gains significance also in this regard: 
the manuscript contains the complete Kitab al-nudhur from the masa’il- 
collection of the Egyptian Ibn al-Qasim with an exact description of 
the scholarly circles of Kairouan of early fourth century A.H. from 
the work’s title on the title page and from the riwayah on the final 
sheet. 


fat madhhab Malik, (Rabat: Wizarat al-awqaf wa-al-shu’un al-islamlyah, 1965-1983), 
5:103. See also Muranyi, Du Rechtsbucher, xiii n. 7. 

18 Vassie, Classified Handlist, 1:22-23, no. 148-152. 

19 For him, see al-Qadi ‘Iyad, TarSb al-madarik, 3:244; Ibn Farhun, al-Dibaj al- 
mudhahhab Ji ma‘rifat (Cyan ‘ulama’ al-madhhab, edited by Muhammad al-Ahmadi Abu 
al-Nur (Cairo: Dar al-turath, 1972), 1:465; al-Dhahabl, Siyar a'lam al-nubala’, edited 
by Shu'ayb al-Ama’ut and Husayn al-Asad (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-risalah, 1986), 
9:120-125; al-Dhahabi, Ta’nkh al-islam, edited by ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmurl 
(Beirut: Dar al-gharb al-islaml, 1991), 13:274—278; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl ft asma > 
al-rijal, edited by Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma'ruf (Beirut, Mu’assasat al-risalah, 1983), 
17:344-347; al-Maqrizi, al-Maqaffd al-kabir, edited by Muhammad al-Ya‘lawI (Beirut: 
Dar al-gharb al-islami, 1991) 4:48; Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 1:465. 

20 Muranyi, Beitrage, 54; see below, p. 000. 
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I 


The title page (folio la) in the tine arrangement of the original: 

1 

dUL ^ r liJI w l t 2 

X X 3 

j«—fill & ^' 4 

(!) 5 

X* (X X *-•*»■ ^ 7 

AIC4I1I ^1 ^ liDL i,.>i» 1 8 

At the upper lefthand side of the title page, the collation of the kur- 
rasah with the Vorlage employed is endorsed with the customary note 
in Kairouan manuscripts, jt-sj JjjS A 


21 It is worth mentioning the spelling of rahmatu Allah in line five of the title with 
ta’-tamlah, which is frequently encountered in papyrus fragments of the same time 
and earlier. See R.G. Khoury, Chrestomathie de Papyrologie Arabe: documents relatifs a la 
vie privee, sociale et administrative dans les premiers siecles islamiques (Leiden, E.J. Brill, 
1993), 167-169. Khoury, c Abd Allah b. LahPa (97-174/715-790): juge et grand maitre 
de I’Ecole Egyptienne: avec edition critique de I’unique rouleau de papyrus arabe conserve d 
Heidelberg (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1986), 248 line 25 (Arab text) in the Heidelberg 
papyrus rolls. Amongst the Kairouan manuscripts this is rather a rarity. In a pri¬ 
vate letter of Sahnun to a certain Ziyad Shabatun, this spelling appears in the salu¬ 
tation at the end. 

Obviously Ziyad b. c Abd al-Rahman, known as Shabatun (d. between 193—204/ 
808-819), is not meant in this letter of Sahnun, rather his grandson, Ziyad b. 
Muhammad b. Ziyad (d. 273/886). Ibn al-Faradl, Ta/rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, 458; 
al-Qadl ‘Iyad, Tarfib al-madarik, 4:441; see M. Fierro, “Tres familias andalusies de 
epoca Omeya apodadas ‘Banu Ziyad’”, in Estudios Onomastico-biograficos <k al-Andalus 
V, edited by Manuela Marin and Jesus Zanon (Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1992), 103-104. Why he was also called by the same 
laqab is unknown. 

In the last jug’ of the Musnad hadith Malik b. Anas of the Baghdadi Qadi Isma‘11 
b. Ishaq (folio 7b, line 10), in a tradition quoted from ‘A’ishah in the manuscript 
of the recension from al-Qa'nabi, this spelling is once again verified: al-saldmu c alay- 
ka ayyu-hd al-nabiyu wa-rahmatu Alldhi [jilo**,]; see al-Muwatta 3 [recension al-Qa c nabi], 
edited by c Abd al-Majid Turk!, (Beirut: Dar al-gharb al-islami, 1999), 278-279. 
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Colophon 

The book ends on fol. 20b in the script of the entire manuscript with 
the following entry, here again in the line arrangement of the original: 

aJ L*>jj ajah -CiT Ij jj ill I o \s£ fi 1 
LJl-j aJT (Jlcj ju^o a__; ^ I 2 

jy/bill ^ AjLJ'itjj oy *—JJ (!) it-* o- 4 3 

filt I Aj Ajdjlij ^jjUl (JaJjj ibj |**aLa)I ^1 otiS” !yt ififiZ 4 

J £ XIJj 

aSLJXjj uyoj I j (!) aajjI Cfi -ua*a> lH 0-“^ <^1 5 


Chapter headings 

The manuscript begins on folio lb with a section with a total of 18 
lines, which does not have a AaA-hcading. Of it only one mas’alah is 
preserved as a parallel text in Abu al-Walid b. Rushd’s commentary 
of the ‘Utinyak. U su , ila c an rajulin sa’ala rajulan amran yukhbiru-hu. . .”. 22 

Most chapter headings of the manuscript are graphically empha¬ 
sized in a decorative script of Kairouan. In addition, there are a 
considerable number of abwab tides in the normal script of the man¬ 
uscript and without beginning a new line. 

In the following I provide after the chapter headings of the man¬ 
uscript those parallel passages present in the ‘Utbiyah commentary of 
the Andalusian Abu al-Walid b. Rushd in his monumental al-Bayan 
wa-al-tahsil wa-al-sharh wa-al-tavujih wa-al-ta c lil fi masa’il al-Mustakhrajah. 
Beside the parallel text in al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil is the reference to the 
corresponding passage in our manuscript. 


The manuscript was already transmitted in Kairouan and produced during the life¬ 
time of the author; it has at the end a secondary, thus a later entry, from the year 
283/896. See my “Qairawaner Miszellaneen II,” fiatschrfi der Deutschen Morgmlandisclwn 
Gesellschaft 138 (1988): 128ff. 

Still, in a relatively late manuscript of the mosque library, on the title page of 
the second part of the Kitab al-ma c una li-dars madhhab ‘dlim al-Madinah imla’ of Qadi 
‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘All (d. 422/1031), in the possession of a certain Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Ghafiql of Kairouan, the old spelling, aJx .JJ , appears under the 
name of the author also. 

22 Abu al-Walid b. Rushd al-Qurtubi, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil wa-al-sharh wa-al-tawjih 
wa-al-ta‘lil fi masa’il al-Mustakhrajah, edited by Muhammad Hijjr et alii (Beirut: Dar 
al-gharb al-islamT, 1984), 3:107-108. 
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Abu al-Walid b. Rushd always took these passages directly from 
the ‘Utbiyah. There they go back with the riwayah : Muhammad b. 
'Umar b. Lubabah (d. 314/926)—al-'Utbi (d. 255/869)—Sahnun— 
Ibn al-Qasim (—Malik). We do not know whether al-'Utbi used in 
his work all the masa’il that Ibn al-Qasim provided in his Sama‘. It 
appears that the commentary of the Abu al-Walid b. Rushd contains 
thus far our most important access to the Mustakhrajah min al-asmfah 
of al-'Utbi, though it does not contain by far not all of the transmitted 
legal questions in the Samd c work of Ibn al-Qasim in question. 

Folio lb: 


■ jL/i I ^ >1)1 la 

! <ui ALU ^s/lo 

Folio 2a: 


* W J> 

: j* J5UI 

i Ct* 

al-Baydn wa-al-tahstl, 12:441: al-rajulu yusi bi-raqabatin . . . (folio 2a). 


Folio 2b: 


Folio 3a: 


y\Ij\ JIjliJ 


* jL-.Sn 5j Cs 
i >Lkil jil SjliS" 


al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 5:169: su’ila ‘an rajul yakunu ‘alay-hi kaffaratu al- 
zihar. . . (folio 3a). 

C ~ .; ^Jj ^« U j Ab- 

al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 3:463: qala Malik man halafa bi-al-mashy ila bayti 
Allahi. . . (folio 3a); 23 al-Baydn wa-al-tahstl, 3:133-134: su’ila Malik ‘an 
imra’atin al-mula ‘alay-ha . . . (folio 3b); al-Baydn wa-al-tahstl, 3:444-445: 


Also compare with Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:131. 
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svtila ‘an rajulin awsa an yumsha c an-hu. . . (folio 3b); al-Bayan wa-al- 
tahstl, 3:404: wa-qala Malik man kharaja ft mashyin c alay-hi. . . (folio 4a). 
Folio 4a: 

: ^i)l 

> jiJ i>- 

Folio 4b: 

• A i (a* A j i y> 
al-Bayan wa-al-tahstl, 2:304: qala Malik ft alladhi nadhara siyamayawmi 
al-khamis . . . (folio 4b). 

* ijLjjfisL'Sn ji-'ji 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahstl, 2:305: wa-su’ila ‘amman nadhara siyaman bi-al- 
Madinati. . . (folio 4b). 

‘ llj IcLkll jjj 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahstl, 3:474: wa-qala ft imra'atin ja‘alat ‘aid nafsi-ha mashyan 
ila bayti Allahi. . . (folio 4b); al-Mudawwanah, 3:111: qala Ibn al-Qasim 
man nadhara anyutfa Allaha jt siyamin au salatin . . . (folio 5a; see below, 
page 000). 

Folio 5a: 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahstl, 3:132—133: wa-su’ila ‘an al-rajulyahlifu an yahmila 
al-shay J ‘ala ‘unuqi-hi. . . (folio 5b). 

Folio 5b: 


! jl*JI jjjj ill C^J_ ^1 jJij "t L> fA 
i ^Ljl,JSb Vl 

‘ Lo 

! jlfkll ^ ^ f LiJI 

! Aa A 

■ tl AriJ Jl jJJ 

‘ jl g> CA (J* i>* 

ajj I ,_ji La* <l!Lo ^ A <JLa Jjl> ^ 
! 


Folio 6a: 
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Folio 6b: 

* jjJI fz jjj 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:125: su’ila ‘an ibnay ‘ammin waqa‘a bayna-huma 
mircith. . . (folio 7a); al-Bayan wa-al-tahstl, 6:26: wa-su’ila c an rajulin halafa 
bi-talaqi imra’ati-hi layarfa‘anna amran ila al-sultan . . . (folio 7b); al-Bayan 
wa-al-tahsil, 6:24: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin kanat bayna-hu wa-rajulin khusii- 
matun . . . (folio 7b). 

■ J ^ J -b' 

Folio 8a: 

! j! Jk-! J->Jj VI Cr“ 

s J^i VI f Ut cil> ^ 

s aJ] ubji'L Vl ai> ’k>j 

i si a . a jb ^1 oil> 

t ‘LLiaj CjjJ 511 

. mj -jUj (Jsb. VI ai> 'f» 

Folio 8b: 

! i_aJ LJ-1 L> 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:16: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halafa alia yukallima 
imra’ata-hu kadha wa-kadha ... (folio 8b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:112: 
wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin alia yusakina rajulan fa-sdfara ma‘a-hu . . . (folio 8b); 
al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:8-9: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin kanat ma‘a-hu ukhtu 
imra’ati-hi fi baytin sakinatan ma‘a-hu. . . (folio 8b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 
6:28—29: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin kdna la-hu sawtun wa-anna-hu ghaba ‘an ahli- 
hi. . . (folio 8b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:57: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halafa 
bi-talaqi imra’ati-hi wa-ghadabat-hu . . . (fol. 9a); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 
6:46: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halcfa bi-talaqi imra’ati-hi al-batta wa-‘iitiba ft 
shay’in min amri-hd ... (folio 9a); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:18: wa-su’ila 
‘an al-rajuli yahlifu li-imra’ati-hi bi-talaqi-ha al-batta in anfaqa ‘alay-hd sana- 
tan ... (folio 9a); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:103: wa-su’ila ‘an imra’atin 
dakhala ‘alay-ha zawju-ha fa-wajada ‘inda-ha qarabatan . . . (folio 9a); al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:41-42: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin qalat la-hu imra’atu-hu 
yd ibna al-khabithah. . . (folio 9a; compare with folio 1 lb below); al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 5:221: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin qala li-imra’ati-hi hurrima 
‘alay-ya ma halla li. . . (folio 9b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 5:226: wa-su’ila 
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‘an rajulin waqcfa bayna-hu wa-bayna imra’ati-hi yaminun \sic —correct: 
sharrun\ . . . (folio 9b); al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 3:111: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin 
halafa in ndrna hatta yutira fa- c alay-hi sadaqatun . . . (folio 9b); al-Baydn 
wa-al-tahstl, 6:40: wa-su’ila ‘an ghulamin rahaqa al-huluma. . . (folio 10a). 
Folio 10b: 

* f jL I* 

i lNo_> AjjLf I <LL^I 

Folio 11a: 

! jl iljl Lg-tL ‘*-*4“ j-oj *-*!> 

Folio lib: 

a^ : .v.l) i_2 til—' Lf JvUsJL k_lU-l 

al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 6:7: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halafa fa-qala imra’atu-hu 
taliq in zidtu ‘ala ratlin wa-rub‘in . . . (folio 1 lb); al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 
6:36: su’ila ‘an rajul halafa bi-tatliqin ‘ala mawti naqatin . . . (fol. 1 lb); al- 
Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 6:41-42: wa-ma dhakarta min imra’ati al-rajuli alladhi 
qalat la-hu imra’atu-hu yd ibna al-khabith thumma jahadat an takuna qalat 
dhalika la-hu. . . (folio 12a; compare with folio 8b above). 

Folio 12a: 

s >1 J\ L uUpw J^l 

al-Baydn wa-al-tahstl, 6:27: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulinyakunu la-hu ‘ala al-rajuli 
al-haqqu fa-yahlifu bi-talaqi imra’ati-hi layaqdiyanna-hu haqqa-hu.. . (folio 12b); 
Folio 13a: 

‘ ijtiioJI 1 _ s Jlc t_Al» ja 

Folio 13b: 

al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 3:93: su’ila ‘an mamlukin halafa li-ghaiimi-hi. . . (folio 
13b); al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil 3:112: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halcfa ‘ala jariyatin 
la-hu bi-‘itqi ma yamliku jt ‘udin bi-yadi-hi. . . (folio 14a); al-Baydn wa-al- 
tahsil, 6:43: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin kasa imra’ata-hu thawbayni. . . (folio 15a). 
Folio 15b: 

‘ 2J 'ij 6 ^ 
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Folio 16b: 


! jL.:Jlj lki-1 <—>fs. J'idaUj i_il> oU 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 9:306: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halafa la-yajlidanna imra'ata- 
hu khamslna sawtan . . . (folio 17a). 

Folio 17a: 

al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:33: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin kana (sic) bayna-hu wa- 
bayna rajulin munaza‘atun . . . (folio 17a); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:32: wa- 
su’ila ‘an rajulin kanat la-hu bint mutazawwijah fa-qama bayna-ha wa-bayna 
zawji-ha sharr. . . (folio 17a); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 3:100: wa-su’ila ‘an 
rajulin kana la-hu ‘ala rajulin haqqun fa-matala-hu bi-hi. . . (folio 17b); al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:21: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin istajara rajulan ya‘malu la- 
hu... (folio 18b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:42: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin kanat 
bayna-hu wa-bayna imra’ati-hi munaza‘atun jl bay tin . . . (folio 18b); al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:20: wa-su’ila ‘an rajulin halafa bi-talaqi imra’ati-hi 
al-batta in kharajat ila ahli-hd . . . (folio 18b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:22: 
qdla Ibn al-Qasim wa-haddadham Ibn Kinana anna Malikan su’ila ‘an rajulin 
sa‘ala rajulan salafan . . . (folio 18b); al-Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 6:55-56: wa- 
su’ila ‘an rajulin ishtarat imra’atu-hu thawban bi-daynin . . . (folio 18b); al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsll, 14:413-414: wa-su’ila ‘an imrd’atin kanat tabltu ma‘a 
‘ammin la-ha . . . (folio 18b). 

Folio 19b: 

i LiLs j I Sju i Is I |*J a! j jA I fs. 

! jyJL i^Jb fs- jAj <uLc p»o yjiS'J fs. LjiUy <jSi I 
! i_il> 

Folio 20a: 

! [-1 L fs. ajIJI j* 

! ya 1 jAj Li l? Lc iiu-II 


II 


Transmission of the work 

The riwayah of the manuscript can be nearly completely reconstructed 
on the basis of the data on the title page and final page up to its 
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production in the year 394/1003. As in some other fragments of 
legal books of Egyptian origin in the Kairouan mosque library, the 
direct borrowing of the work of the author and his transmission in 
Kairouan is this time again connected with the name Sahnun b. Sa'Td 
(160/776-240/854), who began his prolonged study trip to Egypt, 
Syria and the Hijaz most likely in the year the 178/794-795. At the 
age of twenty-five he studied in the circle of Ibn al-Qasim al-'Utaql, 
his most important source in the Mudaumanah and Mukhtalitah, in Fustat. 
Ele returned around 190-191/805-806 to his hometown Kairouan. 24 

The work’s transmission in the generation subsequent to Sahnun 
is attested in the colophon of the manuscript: the copyist, who other¬ 
wise does not identify himself elsewhere in the manuscript, studied 
the Sama c - work in the circle of ‘All b. Muhammad b. Masrur al- 
Dabbagh, Abu al-Hasan (271/884-359/970) of Kairouan. The latter 
had made a name for himself in the early fourth century A.H. as 
rawi of several writings—Sahnun’s Mudawwanah, Malik’s Muwatta’ in 
the recension of Ibn al-Qasim, Ibn Wahb’s al-Jdmi c and Ibn 'Abd 
al-Hakam’s al-Mukhtasar al-kabtr fi-al-fiqhP His contemporary Ziyad 
b. Yunus, Abu al-Qasim al-Sudri (282/895-361/972), possessed many 
books according to the biographical information, 26 which is now 
confirmed also with several colophons of Kairouan manuscripts. 27 
His copy was that Vorlage, which the copyist used in the production 
of this book {katabtu-hu min kitab Abl al-Qasim), in order to thereby 
collate it ( wa-qabaltu-hu bi-hi), and then also to correct it ( wa-sahhahtu- 
hu c alay-hi). Between the study of the Sama c with al-Dabbagh in the 
year 344/955 and the preparation of the book thus lie exactly fifty 
years; therefore the copy of al-Sudri must have been in the possession 
of the copyist, in order for the available kunasah to have been pre¬ 
pared in Safar 394/1003. 

That the manuscript was prepared using an older written Vorlage 
is documented not only by the aforementioned colophon note; this 
can be derived also from the typical errors, which a copyist com¬ 
mits not rarely with the production of a manuscript. Such copying 


24 Regarding him and his teaching activities, see Muranyi, Beitrdge, 33—35. For 
the dates of his study trip, see the same and Muranyi, Ein altes Fragment, llff. 

25 See Muranyi, Beitrdge, 221-225. 

26 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Dabbagh, Ma'dlim al-imdn fl ma'rifat ahl 
al-Qayrawdn, edited by Muhammad Madur (Tunis, 1978), 3:79. 

27 See Muranyi, “Qairawaner Miszellaneen III,” al-Qantara 10 (1989): 215ff. and 
Muranyi, Die Rechtsbiieher, 40-41, 59, and 84. 
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errors, which to my knowledge have so far hardly received atten¬ 
tion in manuscript studies, are of special importance where the writ¬ 
ten transmission of an extant fragment cannot be documented because 
of appropriate biographic information is either missing or simply 
incomplete. 

On folio 8a, in the chapter, man halafa alia yukallima rajulan laylatan, 
the copyist wrote originally, “ qala innl la-akrahu-hu (inna ma) ilia an 
yakuna inna ma halafa fl dhalika.'” The first inna ma —in parentheses— 
was here correctly crossed out by the copyist because it should stand 
after the three words following it. 

The copyist skipped over not only some words when copying the 
same tine, but also over several tines. On folio 14b tines 32—33 a 
mas’alah begins as follows: wa-su’ila c an imra’atin halafat bi-al-mashy ila 
(bayti Allah) c ala ukhtin la-ha alia tashhada la-ha. The copyist again cor¬ 
rectly crossed out the passage in parentheses. The incorrectly writ¬ 
ten word bayt was graphically revised in the tine by him as al-Ka'bah 
and Allah erased. The bayti Allahi in parentheses in this case belongs 
to the mas’alah five tines later: wa-su’ila c an rajulin halafa bi-al-mashy ila 
bayti Allahi. 29 The copyist even had to put the rest of the passage on 
a new page of parchment. 29 

The phenomenon of skipping over words or of whole tines pro¬ 
ducing thereby a new copy is clearly documented here. It shows at 
the same time that the copyist must have noticed the errors imme¬ 
diately, since the correction occurs immediately in the tine and not 
later—intertinearly or in the margin of the page. 

On the basis of the data on the title page and final page, the ini¬ 
tial transmission from the author to our manuscript is: Ibn al-Qasim 
—► Sahnun b. Sa'Td copy of al-Sudrl -► qua’ah by Muhammad 

b. Masrur al-Dabbagh in the year 344/955 ■*4s preparation of the 
manuscript in Safar 394/November 1003. 

The donation note recorded in many Kairouan manuscripts devel¬ 
oped in the next decades; the donor Muhammad b. Abi Musa Tsa 
b. Munas al-Lawati, who documented the donation personally on 
the title page (according to comparisons of the script with the inven¬ 
tory of the mosque library), died around 430/1038-1039. In his 


Folio 14b line 38 to folio 15a line 1. 

These legal questions are not preserved in Abu al-Walld, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil. 
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halqah, Andalusian pupils studied the writings 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib 
between 405-407/1014-1016 in Kairouan. 30 

Nowhere in the manuscript is it documented, how the work in 
the riwayah of Sahnun got to Muhammad b. Masrur, the contem¬ 
porary of al-Sudri, and from which source al-Sudri’s copy originally 
derived. In any case, the copy by al-Sudri was read out in the halqah 
of al-Dabbagh. The gap in the transmission history, which results 
on the basis of the documented notes at the end of the manuscript 
between the generation of Sahnun’s students and the teaching activ¬ 
ity of al-Dabbagh (or to be precise: al-Sudri) can be closed, how¬ 
ever, in the same milieu of Kairouan, although via detours, using 
the repeated verifiable riwaaf-branches for the transmission of the 
Mudawwanah and Mukhtalitah between Sahnun’s students and the gen¬ 
eration of al-Dabbagh (or to be precise: al-Sudri). 

We know that al-Dabbagh preserved in written form various ajzd y 
of legal themes in individual books from Sahnun’s work from the 
most well-known student of Sahnun, Ahmad b. (Dawud) b. Abi 
Sulayman al-Sawwaf (206/821-291/903). 31 These transmission paths, 
which were recorded in the copies of the work or in the relevant 
ajza\ were transmitted afterwards into those new copies that were 
at the disposal of the al-Qabisi, c Ali b. Muhammad b. Khalaf (324/ 
936-403/1012) of Kairouan. 32 The latter then transferred this old 
colophon note to his own copies and thereby with remarkable care 
furthered the transmission of the work for a generation: 

wa-qala ft akhir kitabi al-Dabbagh: samftu-hu min Ahmad b. Abi Sulayman 

ilia mas’alata al-Ala ’ lam asma‘-ha min Ibn AM Sulayman; 33 


30 Amongst them was the later qadi from Malaga, al-Muhallab b. Ahmad b. Asid 
b. Abi Sufrah al-al-Tamlrm. al-Qadi ‘Iyad, 7 arlib al-madarik 8:35; Ibn Farhun, 
al-Dtbaj, 2:346; Ahmad b. Yahya al-Dabbr, Bughyat al-multamis fi td’nkh rijal ahl 
al-Andalus (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabr, 1967), no. 1378; Muhammad al-Humaydi, 
Jadhwat al-muqtabis fi dhikr wulat al-Andalus (Cairo: al-Dar al-misrlyah li-al-ta’lif wa- 
al-tarjamah, 1966), no. 827; Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-silah (Cairo: al-Dar al-misriyah 
li-al-tadif wa-al-tarjamah, 1966), no. 1379; Muhammad Makhluf, Shajarat al-niir al- 
zakzyah fi tabaqat al-malilqyah, (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al- c arabi, 1974), no. 311. See my 
Batrage , 215, 347. For Ibn Munas (also Manas) see al-Dabbagh, Ma‘dlim al-iman, 
3:158. For the colophons of these fragmentary works, see Muranyi, Beitrdge, 297-298, 
345, and 353. 

31 For him, see Muranyi, Beitrdge 117-119. He had the books of Sahnun in the 
form of ijazah. 

32 For him and his teaching activities, see Muranyi, Beitrdge 271—296. 

33 Compare with Muranyi, Die Rechtsbiicher, 38. 
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and: 


wa-qubila hadha al-kitab tkaniyatan bi-kitabi al-Dabbagh ‘ala al-sharitati al- 
mutaqaddimati / qala fi kitabi-hi: qubila wa-sahha wa-samftu-hu min Ahmad 
b. Ain Sulaymdn qira’atan (!) c alay-hi , 34 

That al-Dabbagh received these materials from his teacher in written 
form, he confirms in his own copies, once even on the title page of 
his own kurrdsah in the mosque library: 

qara’tu-hu c ald Ahmad b. Abi Sulaymdn wa-qala: katabtu-hu bi-yadi min kitab 
Sahnun (!) wa-sahha ; 

and: 


c ala gahri kitab al-Dabbagh bi-khatti-hi: samiHu-hu min Ahmad b. Abi Sulayman 
qira’atan c alay-hi wa-kataba bi-khatti-hi: muqabalun musahhahun. 

In the scholarly circles of Kairouan and in manuscripts from that 
period, several documented transmissions of works between Ahmad 
b. Abi Sulayman and al-Dabbagh (as in the present case with trans¬ 
mission of the Samd c - work of Ibn al-Qasim) clearly speak for this 
Kairouan isnad- branch: Sahnun -► Ahmad b. Abi Sulaiman ->■ al- 
Dabbagh. 

In this connection a further marginal note in an old Kairouan 
copy of the Mudawwanah, which was still available to al-Qabisi acquires 
meaning. With reference to a copy from al-Dabbagh, it means there: 

35 etc.... j! dJi ^ ^UJI ^1 Jli 

To all appearances al-Dabbagh here takes up the writing of Ibn al- 
Qasim direcdy and transfers from it the explanations of Ibn al-Qasim 
into his Mudawwanah copy as a marginal comment. This Kairouan 
fragment of the Mudawwanah originates from the time of al-Dabbagh: 
it contains two dated certificates from the years of 329/939 and 
361/971—thus from a time when al-Dabbagh had studied the Samd c 
of Ibn al-Qasim in Kairouan. 

Ziyad b. Yunus al-Sudri, whose Mudawwanah copies were likewise 
used by al-QabisT for collation purposes, also appears among the his¬ 
torical transmission and intellectual milieu of fuqahd 3 in Kairouan 


34 Compare with Muranyi, Die Rechtsbucher, 40. For more on the colophon notes 
such as these, see Muranyi, “Qairawaner Miszellaneen III,” 215ff. 

35 The passage refers to Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah al-kubra (Cairo: Matba'at al- 
sa'adah, 1324 A.H.), 12:68, Iff. See Muranyi, Die Rechtsbucher, 89-90. 
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and the students of Sahnun’s the writings. 36 His copies contained—so 
far I can assess at present on the basis fragments from that time— 
no direct connections to the riwayah of Ahmad b. AbT Sulayman— 
Sahnun, but likely to a lesser known student of Sahnun, Sa'id b. 
Ishaq al-Kalbi (217/827-295/908). 37 A small reference turns up in 
a Kairouan collation note: “ wa-fl kitab Ziyad: sami c tu-hu min Sa'id b. 
Ishaq .” 38 

Thus the circle of those fuqaha\ who were able to transfer the 
SanuT work of Ibn al-Qasim to Sahnun’s riwayah in Kairouan, are 
more or less identifiable; the transmission of the work to all appear¬ 
ances also took place here via Sahnun’s student Ahmad b. Abi 
Sulayman in accordance with his own written Vorlagen, which can 
be shown to have been used in the copies of the subsequent gen¬ 
erations. Our manuscript will now have to be counted among these 
early legal books also. Its development, although via detours, from 
the time of Sahnun up to its deposit in the main mosque of Kairouan 
is restorable—through the donation note. 39 


Ill 

The Sama c - work of Ibn al-Qasim was revised as early as the middle 
of the third century A.H. in the Mustakhrajah min al-asmi c ah mimma 
laisa fi al-Mudawwamh (that is, al- c Utlnyah) of the Andalusian Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. 'Abd al- c Aziz al- c Utbi (d. 255/869). It was a work that 
enjoyed high standing—with some reservations 40 —in scholarly cir¬ 
cles in both Kairouan and in Andalusia. In Kairouan this masa’il- 
collection (as mentioned above) was taught in the arrangement (tabimb 
and tarsmi) of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawam. 41 As it appears in al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsll of Abu al-Walid b. Rushd, the transmission also 
ran from Ibn al-Qasim’s Sama c via Sahnun in Andalusia. There Abu 


36 See Muranyi, Beitrage, 227-228. See above, n. 000. 

37 For him see Muranyi, Beitrage, 137-139. See al-Qadi Tyad al-Yahsubi, al- 
Ghunyah: fihrist shuyukh al-Qadi ‘Iyad, 476-544/1083-1149, edited by Mahir Zuhayr 
Jarrar (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1982), 41 with connection to al-Dabbagh. 

38 He already had several copies—and accordingly therefore several riwayat — 
combined in his own writings. Muranyi, Die Rechtsbttdwr, 40-41. 

39 The acquisition of manuscript through a certain J.L. Wilson, “Bought of J.L. 
Wilson, Esq. 9 July 1927” is not documented further in the British Library. 

40 See Muranyi, Materialwn, 63. 

41 For a discussion of that, see Muranyi, Materialwn, 50ff. Compare also Muranyi, 
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al-Walid b. Rushd availed himself of the riwayah of the noted Cordoban 
faqlh Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubabah (d. Sha'ban 314/October 
926) 42 —al-‘Utbi—Sahnun—Ibn al-Qasim. Between Ibn Lubabah and 
Abu al-Walid, however, the remaining line of transmission of the 
work is lost until the time of the emergence of the commentary, 
because Abu al-Walid b. Rushd did not leave usable information in 
his work about his transmission of the ‘ Utbiyah , 43 


Beitrage, 193, 242-243 and 453. In Andalusia ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi al- 
Walid (d.c. 309-310/921-922) editorially revised the ‘Utbiyah, originally compiled 
without ^-headings, according to the arrangement of the Mudawwanah of Sahnun. 
Ibn al-Faradl, Ta’nkh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, no. 663; see Muranyi, Die Rechtsbikher, 16-17. 

42 al-Qadi ‘Iyad, Tartib al-madarik, 5:153-156; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’nkh ‘ulama’ al- 
Andalus, no. 1187; al-Khushanl, Akhbar al-Juqaha’ wa-al-muhaddithin, edited by M.L. 
Avila and L. Molina (Madrid: al-Majlis al-a‘la li-al-abhath al-'ilmtyah, ma'had li- 
ta'awwun ma‘a al- c alam al-‘arabi, 1992), 144-147; Ibn Farhun, al-Dibaj 2:189-191; 
al-Dhahabt, Siyar 14:495. For his role as faqih mushawar under the qadi al-jamd‘ah 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ziyad, see Muranyi, “Qairawaner Miszellaneen V,” 
Zeitschrijt der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschqft 148 (1998), 248 and passim. His 
al-Muntahab is preserved in the Zdwiyat al-JVasiriyah in Tamakrut, whose authentic¬ 
ity is yet to be investigated. For the present, see the information from Muhammad 
al-Manuni, DalTl makhtutat al-nasinyah bi-Tamakrut (Casablanca: al-Mamlakah al- 
maghribiyah, Wizarat al-awqaf wa-al-shu’un al-islamlyah, 1985): 38. 

43 The idea, to write a commentary of only the difficult to understand masd’il, 
was born at the beginning 506 A.H. in the circle of his students from Jaen and 
Silves. He finished the complete work in Rabl'a II 517 A.H. See Abu al-Walrd, 
al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil 1:26-27. 

An Andalusian transmission of the ‘Utbiyah in the generation after Ibn Lubabah 
is recorded by Ibn al-Talla‘, Muhammad b. Faraj al-Qurtubi (404-497/1013-1103) 
in his Fihrist. See M. Fierro “La Fahrasa de Ibn al-Talla” in Estudios Onomastico- 
biograficos de al-Andalus II, edited by Maria Luisa Avila (Granada: CSIC, Escuela de 
Estudios Arabes, 1989), 290 no. 17. Two transmissions of that work go back to Ibn 
Lubabah—al-‘UtbI. The third isnad- branch leads to Kairouan, to the riwayah also 
documented in manuscripts there: Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawam (d. 386/996; Muranyi, 
Beitrage 234ff.)—Abu Bakr b. al-Labbad (d. 333/944; Muranyi, Beitrage 189ff.)— 
Yahya b. c Abd al- c Aziz, Ibn al-Kharraz (d. 295/907; Muranyi, Beitrage 139-140)— 
al-TJtbr. See also Muranyi, Materialim 50ff. Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI likewise documents 
it under the title of al-Mustakhraja in the riwaya continued from Ibn al-Talla‘. Ibn 
Hajar, al-Majma‘ al-mu’assas li-al-mujam al-mufahras, edited by Yusuf c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mar c ashlr (Beirut: Dar al-ma c rifah, 1992), no. 1847. Under the title of d- c UMyah, 
Ibn Hajar records another line of transmission, that likewise goes through Ibn 
Lubaba and was known to Ibn c Abd al-Barr. Ibn Hajar, al-Majma‘ al-mu’assas, no. 
1841. See also Ibn Khayr, Fihrist ma rawa-hu ‘an shuyukhi-hi, edited by F. Codera 
and J.R. Tarrago (Zaragossa: Comas, 1894): 241-243. 

Why Ibn Hajar names al- c Utbfs work under two titles, as if it were two different 
fiqh books, cannot be ascertained in detail. Probably, the two examples of the work 
available to him were titled differently. One was entitled al-Mustakhrajah in the riwayah 
of his teacher Abu al-Fadl al-Traqi, ‘Abd al-Rahlm b. al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Ibrahim (until 806/1404); see Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 
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Biographical data confirm meanwhile that Ibn al-Qasim’s Sama‘ 
still circulated independently of the ‘Utbiyah in Andalusia in the fourth 
century A.H. The Cordoban Abu Tsa, Yahya b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Laythr (d. Rajab 367/February 978), a teacher of the local historian 
Ibn al-Faradi, taught the work in his halqah, supported by the riwayah 
of 'Ubayd Allah b. Yahya al-Layth (d. Ramadan 298/May 911). 44 

The London manuscript from the inventory of the former mosque 
library of Kairouan as work of the Ibn al-Qasim al-'Utaqi in the 
riwayah of Sahnun represents the preliminary literary stage of law to 
the writing of both the ‘Utbiyah and the Mudawwanah or the Mukhtalitah 
of Sahnun. The latter, as will still be shown, does not utilize the 
material preserved in the form available and in the depth and vari¬ 
ety of content documented here in the Sama‘ work. This is even 
more the case in the ‘Utbiyah, in which we encounter a considerable 
number of responsa that are clear parallel passages (see above, pp. 
336—337) from the same source—the Sama‘ of Ibn al-Qasim. But 
even there not all the masa’il that Ibn al-Qasim treats in this col¬ 
lection can be documented. The manuscript is thus in every regard 
a unique specimen and valuable documentation of legal questions 
from late second/eighth century, whose legal historical significance 
in the development of the Medinan Egyptian—not exclusively ori¬ 
ented at Malik b. Anas—jurisprudence around the turn of the sec¬ 
ond century may not be disputed. 

With the exception of the following masa’il, all legal questions go 
back to the direct riwayah of Sahnun—Ibn al-Qasim (—Malik b. 
Anas). In five references in the manuscript Ibn al-Qasim quotes the 
teachings of Malik through the riwayah of his North African con¬ 
temporary: the qadi c Abd Allah b. TJmar b. Ghanim (d.c. 190/805-806) 


2nd ed. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1943-9), 2:77; Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur: Supplement (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1937-42) 2:69-70; Ibn Hajar, al-Majma‘ al- 
mu’assas, 2:176ff. This is the riwayah through which he also received the Mudawwanah. 
The second was entitled al- c Utbiyah in the riwayah of his teacher Abu ‘All al-Fadili, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi al-Hasan b. ‘All b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-MahdawT (until 
797 A.H.); Ibn Hajar, al-Majma c al-mu’assas, 2:488-492. 

44 al-Qadi ‘Iyad, Tarttb al-madarik 6:108; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, 
no. 1595: “wa-kana ma rawa-hu ‘an ‘Ubayd Allah al-Muwatta’ wa-sama‘ Ibn al-Qasim 
wa-hadxth al-Layth b. Sa‘d. . For ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya, see Ibn al-Faradi, Talrikh 
‘ulama’ al-Andalus, no. 762; al-Qadi ‘Iyad, TarRb al-madarik, 4:421-423; al-Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 13:531 533; Khushanl, Akhbar al-juqaha.’, 229-232; al-Humaydi, Jadhwah, no. 
581; al-Dabbl, Bughyah, no. 973. 
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of Kairouan, to which the biographies likewise attribute a Samd c 
according to Malik b. Anas: wa-la-hu sama'un min Mdlikin mudawwa- 
nun , 45 At present nothing is known in detail about this collection of 
legal questions. Undoubtedly this collection—even though indirectly 
via Ashhab b. 'Abd al-'Aziz—are related to some more splinters of 
transmission both in the c Utbiyah i& and in the Kitdb al-nawadir wa-al- 
ziyadat of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawam. 47 

Ibn al-Qasim took up the following legal questions addressed at 
Malik b. Anas, introduced by wa-akhbarana Ibn Ghanim or qala Ibn 
Ghanim , in the appropriate places in his collection parallel to his own 
responsa and without further comments. 

Folio 2 a: 

lift l _ 5 -S j] :JlHi (yu* jljl Jj>-j ISdlo jl |«JLc ^jI 

,Jic tj\j& '<lJ <Ulc dJi >Ju* ^ a~Lc J»jii !<d -*J ijQ j^-*j ifMi 

■ l**i :Jli “d jLS” Cr° jl *1 Jas) tZJj 

}4&l SjJ yjj y jl J-* 1 £j^l 0^ 

bij . ^ -sf :dUi jj JU Aij 5 JS) J % 'J jyi J 

. JUd, jlS" 111 >1,1 

In the passage above, I quote together two sequential legal ques¬ 
tions according to Malik in order to demonstrate that only the first 
mad’alah is clearly assigned to Ibn Ghanim—Malik, while the second 
after the conclusion qala rial am —beginning with the usual wa-su’ila — 
is regarded again as a question of Ibn al-Qasim to Malik. Because 
here the old transmission line of Ibn al-Qasim—Malik in silentio is 
continued, obviously without further need of explanation. This second 
mas 3 alah already has a parallel in the f UtbiyaH 0 and was taken there— 
as equivalent to—the Samd c of Ibn al-Qasim. The following passages 
are to be understood in this sense also. 

The verse from the Qur’an in the second mas’alah above serves 
as Malik’s basis for argumentation, whereby he gives up his earlier 


45 See Muranyi, Beitrage, 12—15. 

46 Abu al-Walld, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 4:348 and 9:191. In the commentary, Abu 
al-Walld b. Rushd refers to Ashhab b. c Abd al-'Aztz’s Kitab al-aqdiyah (probably a 
chapter in the latter’s sanm‘). Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 5:341, 9:198 and 
370. 

47 See Muranyi, Materialien, 61—62. 

48 Manuscript: <uLt. Corrected in the line by the copyist. 

49 Surah 24:61 and 48:17. 

50 Abu al-Walld, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 12:441. 
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point of view (la ba’sa bi-hi) still known by Ibn al-Qasim. Subsequently, 
Ibn al-Qasim’s supplemental comment follows, in which he modifies 
Malik’s position in some respects. Thus, this short mad’alah repre¬ 
sents altogether three small steps in the development of only a sin¬ 
gle legal question, a phenomenon which we encounter in several 
places in the manuscript. The legal relevance of the interpretation 
of the Qur’anic verses quoted above (24:61 and 48:17) is even a 
novelty in this connection; the exegetes discuss the passage merely 
in connection with whether the absence of the handicapped from 
jihad, is permitted and justified. 

Two further legal questions according to Ibn Ghanim belong 
together thematically and are transmitted in the manuscript in this 
arrangement: 

Folio 11a: 

. jilt Aj'Jli Jj dUasi |J oj : JI* jd JI* 

IaIL Jjs JI d-ail |J jl : Jlii :aJ Jji : Jli < Ali JjjtJ Ja 

:aJ cii . a_Lc dl> y> LaUaj 1 :Jlii . JiJI ‘y^a jruj AA_j U-J 

.'i :Jlai iaJlc t_il» Jill CJjJI ‘ys. iJ Jd ^4*^ jl a! j 
JJ Jli, cJli it- JI dLk £&} jj ■.dy'i Jli ^ jLj :jU J Jli 
J jl aA_a« dA~ ajT jJL*. llij Ji : Jli , Jjl dli JI Ajl y\ AAA Jy*J 

: di “yi A-J-C I Ji jj Ji jjj ‘ '-“-4“' Jj CA> jli . CJj .II dJj JI Aj Jl A_Lc Jj*i' 
U\jj Lo-a-5 £jJj ‘ L felc - jU 

• U4iJ *4* U % Ajyjl 

In the margin even with the line where the second mas’alah begins— 
characterized here as new paragraph—stands an uncommon note: 

. lgi/4 'i :jj>A^u/ Jli :Jlij jjo Iaa I J 

Similar notes, which are relatively rare, are also found in other man¬ 
uscripts, which come from Sahnun’s nwayah ? 1 The mas’alah in this 
form is preserved neither in ‘Utbiyah nor in Sahnun’s Mudawwanah. 


51 On folio 15b of the completely preserved tatab al-qada’ Ji al-buyii' from the 
Muwatta’ of ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb in the mosque library of Kairouan, it is reported 
at the end of a mas’ala in the commentary in the margin: qala ‘Isa: Sahnun ldya‘riju- 
hu. The note was taken from the copy of ‘Isa b. Miskin (214/829-295/907; see 
Muranyi, Beitrage, 128ff.), which was used for the purposes of collation in the pro¬ 
duction of the manuscript. 
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Folio 12b: 

CJl :Jlii (y 4 ±j> £_> jl aJL-j "Gj J J>j j-c ^Lc ^jl Jlij 

dljl jl j^jZj jG Lo_U 1 jLia-oj L> A : ^ 4 djLI Jj*}\l2Jlj ,_d.>_3 

jLi>l ^li iLkj* j-jLij ^jGcl :Jlii ijlLiJu jG a__».> <d Si2^> 

Lit LiJb. la Li> L> LG Jl V] L : Jli ,aL- Li alktlj J*ij , LjJI 

Ibn Ghanim’s legal question to Malik fits in regard to content with 
the other mas a’it of the chapter al-rajulu yahlifu bi-al-taldq la-yaqdiyanna 
rajulan haqqa-hu ila ajalin, for which only a passage comparable in 
content, but no parallel example, could be found in the commen¬ 
tary on the 'Utbiyah. 52 

The last legal question of Ibn Ghanim—Malik is on folio 15b: 
li iis-LJ fj»Ji Jit *5(1 L y >I J5Usj LG Jj*j yc. ol)G Ji-u/j :|Llt j-J Jli 
:Jli * JLju ^Lll JJ Ljj *jj : J cJli . L* Jij Vl aljl Lo :Jli * 'jGli iLii 
l^lJi Ijlilj l*jX.Li | >4 >ir - C~Oj> Jj . ij-g-Jlkll ,^1)1 JjJ ^lj 

The Prophet’s statement is also recorded in the Muwatta J recensions. 
It is only updated here—in the riwdyah of the Ibn Ghanim—in a 
completely different legal connection and used as an analogy in sup¬ 
port of the above mas’alah. 

Newly discovered fragments from the Mustakhrajah of al- c Utbi in 
the Kairouan mosque library show that the -work of c Abd Allah 


52 Abu al-Walld, al-Bayan wa-al-tahstt, 6:27. 

53 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Yahya b. Yahya], edited by Muhammad 
Fu‘ad c Abd al-Baqi (Cairo: Dar ihya’ al-kutub al-‘arabryah, 1955), 2:931; Malik b. 
Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Abu Mus'ab], edited by Bashshar ‘Awad Ma'ruf 
and Mahmud Muhammad Khalil (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-risalah, 1993), no. 1955 
(;mursal ): Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istidhkar li-madhahib Juqaha J al-amsdr, edited by ‘Abd al- 
Mu‘ti Amin Qal'ajl (Cairo: Dar al-wa^y, 1993), 26:318. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Tamhid 
li-ma ft al-Muwatta’ min al-ma‘am wa-al-asanid (Rabat: al-Matba‘a al-malakiyah, 1967), 
17:401; Ibn Hibban, Sahih Ibn Hibbdn bi-tartib Ibn Baljan, edited by Shu'ayb al- 
Ama’ut (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-risalah, 1997), 14: no. 6253; ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi, 
al-Musnad, edited by Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub, 1382 
A.H.), 1: no. 13. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf, edited by HabTb al-Rahman al- 
A‘zami (Beirut: al-Maktab al-islaml, 1970), 8: no. 14853-4; al-Tabaram, al-MuJam 
al-awsat, edited by Ayman Salih Sha'ban and Sayyid Ahmad Isma'fl (Cairo: Dar 
al-hadrth, 1996), 1: no 779 and 8:no.7993; Ibn Qani‘, Mu‘jam al-sahdbah, edited by 
Khalil Ibrahim Qutalay and HamdT al-Damardash Muhammad (Riyadh: Maktabat 
Nizar Mustafa al-Baz, 1998), 3: no 188; and A.J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de 
la tradition musulmane, 2nd ed. (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1992), 6:123. 
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b. 'Umar b. Ghanim was transmitted in scholarly circles of the city 
in the riwayah of 'Awn b. Yusuf al-Khuza'i (147/764-239/853); 54 
al-'Utbi borrowed from this /mis 5 ^/-collection directly: “min sama‘ 
c Abd Allah b. Ghanim min Malikin riwayah ‘Awn b. Yusuf qala. . . .” 55 In 
a chronologically later stage of transmission, by Ibn AbT Zayd al- 
Qayrawam, the ‘UtbTyah\ directly borrowed riwayah of the sama‘ from 
Ibn Ghanim is documented. 56 Out of the seven cited passages from 
the Sama‘ ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. Ghanim ‘an Malik, Ibn Ghanim reports 
once the legal statement of the Medinan ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al- 
'Aziz b. al-Majishun (d. 212/827). The latter’s opinions are pre¬ 
served as the relevant Medinan doctrine in accordance with Malik 
in the generation following Malik particularly in the Wadihah by the 
Andalusian 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib. 

Even such an isolated fragment directly suggests that the Sama‘ of 
Ibn Ghanim, like that of Ibn al-Qasim, also contains the theories of 
other authorities of Medinan fiqk, however, to what extent this hap¬ 
pened in the teaching process cannot even be determined approxi¬ 
mately, given the present situation of the sources. Basically, we must 
start from the assumption that even amongst the works with the title 
Sama‘ of so-and-so ‘an Malik b. Anas the legal doctrines personally attrib¬ 
uted to Malik were not collected exclusively, but a variety of Medinan 


54 Muranyi, Beitriige, 30-32. 

55 Interestingly enough, these passages from the Sama‘ of Ibn Ghanim are not be 
found with Abu al-Walld b. Rushd. This can be interpreted to the effect that the 
nwayah of the Mustakhrajah via Ibn Lubabah either did not originally contain these 
passages or Abu al-Walld ignored them in his commentary. The following mas’alah, 
taken from the Samd‘ of Ibn Ghanim, is not preserved in the al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil: 

J~*-i <y*y. Lb”/ 1 cy ; JLs Li-* cy. by bU GJL ^ p-'U ^ *5 iI j-* ^ 

jil JjxLni Jlj Uj • <-J] (J-Sj-Jl J—U 

Crib o-GJI ji jSj . GJi IT* byy. lmjIIIIj (_-!)! <y> 

js. tiCjl Ll$j'/Ll ^ 

In the Kitab al-jana’iz of the al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil only two legal questions are found, 
which are comparable to the mas’alah above; one describes the opinion of Sahnun 
(Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 2:285), and the other is a legal information 
from Ibn Wahb. 

56 See the fragment from the Kitab al-nawadir wa-al-ziyadat in Muranyi, Materialien, 
61-62. At that time (1984), the Mustakhrqjah-ira.gment used here was not at my 
disposal. 
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legal opinions were collected. The passages from Ibn Ghanim, who 
transferred Ibn al-Qasim to his own sama‘ work, also point in this 
direction. Thus this old legal work contains in certain respects essen¬ 
tial materials with citations from contemporary writings that are 
now lost. 


IV 

When reading the manuscript it stands out that the copyist set some 
sections in parentheses and provided these at the outer edge of the 
page with his short comment. These passages have different lengths 
and always contain teachings of Ibn al-Qasim, which deviate slightly 
from the legal statement of Malik quoted there. The relevant mar¬ 
ginal notes read everywhere nearly identically: 

. i >VI Var daiJ Jl j-U pw »\'J 

The Muhammad specified here must have been a pupil of Sahnun 
who attended his halqah. Nevertheless, the entry can in no way be 
contemporary, since the manuscript was produced in 394/1003 using 
the copy by al-Sudn according to colophon note. Rather, we must 
assume someone, who was in Sahnun’s circle of students, transferred 
these marginal notes from an older source into our manuscript. As 
the analysis of several copies of the Mudawwanah, whose emergence 
is set between late third/ninth and fifth/eleventh centuries, now 
shows, such a procedure was quite usual in teaching practices at that 
time and led not rarely to further pertinent comments in the form 
of marginal notes. Such notes are found both in old Kairouan copies 
of the Mudawwanah of Sahnun from the late third/ninth century and 
in Andalusian copies of the work from late fifth/eleventh century in 
the Qarawiym library of Fez. 

The student of Sahnun who is mentioned here only by his ism 
can be identified on the basis of comparable marginal notes in Ms. 
Qarawiym 799 —a collection of various ajza J of the Mudawwanah on 
parchment—in which he appears again in this sense: 

. Lull)I U tljij JjSfl ^ LaJI jjjl jAlS" \JL |J jjjI Jls 

I offered further examples with the identification of this copy of the 
Mudawwanah in the Qarawiym library in my investigations of the 
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emergence and transmission of Sahnun’s writings. 57 These marginal 
notes of the Andalusian Muhammad b. Waddah al-Qurtubi (d. 287/ 
900) 58 were read along with the lectures by the subsequent genera¬ 
tions and transferred by them as a permanent part of the material 
taught from the Mudawwanah into their newly prepared copies. 
Naturally, these comments also recorded the notes of Sahnun, which 
were originally recorded in the kitab, i.e., in the copy of Mudawwanah 
of Ibn Waddah. This evolution of marginal notes from the time of 
Ibn Waddah and their transfer into the new copies is also docu¬ 
mented by two fine manuscripts in Kairouan (besides others), which 
contain a certificate of audition ( sama c ) from the year of 413/1022—1023 
registered in the main mosque of Toledo. 59 

The above marginal notes in our manuscript are to be attributed 
undoubtedly to this transmission of the Sama c in the circle of Sahnun; 
there the Muhammad mentioned always with his ism will also be in 
this case the Andalusian Ibn Waddah. The reasons for “ignoring” 
the passages under consideration during the second reading by Sahnun 
are unclear, however. It is noteworthy that they consistently and 
continuously concern only the supplementary comments of Ibn al- 
Qasim, pardy with his reference to Malik’s earlier opinion, which 
Sahnun obviously was not able endorse. For some examples of this 
from the manuscript: 

Folio 7b: 


Aj yjbjy LS Z> aSjUj Sll Ajl y>\ UQj AA-J Cjli" ^ 

:JUi :aJ l _ s iLs jl jlk LJ I JJ 

ju i . aii j A-k ala, Cui* J> JX. 

■ [ y> j :^UJI ^,1 


It says this in the margin: 

.5>Sfl aImJj JjStl J aJ^ :JLsj 


57 Muranyi, Die Rechtsbiicher, 93-95 and 115. 

58 For him, see the detailed introduction in, Muhammad b. Waddah, Kitab al- 
bida‘, edited by M. Fierro (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Instituto de Filologia, Departamento de Estudios Arabes, 1988). 

59 Read aloud in the circle of the active scholar Abu Bakr, Khalaf b. Ahmad b. 
Khalaf al-Rahawi (d.c. 420/1029). al-Qadi ‘Iyad, TarUb al-rruidarik, 8:49; Ibn Bashkuwal, 
Kitab al-silah, 1: no. 378; al-Dabbi, Bughyah, no. 698. See Muranyi, Beitrage, 45-46. 
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The mafalah is also reported by al- c Utbi in the Mustakhrajak 60 —with 
slight deviations in the wording—however, without this additional 
remark by Ibn al-Qasim (i.e., wa-huwa ‘indi hanitkwi), which Sahnun, 
according to the marginal note, had already omitted in the second 
reading ( asqata-hu). This suggests that our manuscript is to be attrib¬ 
uted to a Vorlage which either did not yet contain, or at least did 
not always contain these editorial interventions of Sahnun, as opposed 
to the copy used by al- c Utbi—in the riwayah of Ibn Lubabah ->- al- 
'Utbl ->• Sahnun with Abu al-Walid b. Rushd. In other words, based 
upon this examination, the London manuscript supplies the original 
text—however with Sahnun’s relevant corrections to the lectures as 
marginal notes, whereas al-'UtbT already had at his disposal a more 
or less revised variant text, without these additional remarks of Ibn 
al-Qasim. 

In the following mas’alak the different judgments about a legal case 
by Malik again become clear, to which Ibn al-Qasim attaches both 
his own remark and his criticism of Malik’s earlier view. 

Folio 8a: 

a IlULI jA j.L*h (j^LI lj- 6 oiL> JUSj 

tails iaSLLs ^ i-lz Ull> .jjSl dUi ^ <uLc vid> abl i Jiti ^Jlc 

^ jla^*Jli ] . 5Ls ISU t fiJLLC J&J Abjb jiff j} aLaLt CdLI J 

^)] Li.I Jji)! II*j iaUU #Jb ^ jli" to JJ, jj °jl <Lf~Zu L_J cifca^a 

. [ DLLa > ’&% 

It says in the margin: 

. s>SniL>ii ^ Lliaal :JlSj JLaa»l 

The passage has no parallel in the al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil this time; 
thus is it not currently checkable, whether Ibn al-Qasim’s supplement 
above, in which he reports an earlier viewpoint of Malik, in the tine 
of transmission Ibn Lubabah—al- c Utbi—Sahnun was already omitted. 

A comparable example is also on folio 12a: 

cJli j j&j j\ Cjj&bjA y i I ^jl LiajIjL <J cJli ^jJI J->j Sly jj-o OjS"i La 

^1 L, “ojilJIjnJ? cjl : L$J Jli tdyrJ-l&l UJj 

cJli ol vsLi f+J tofys LfJi ja J y \ JUi *^Lii c«5w yJ < a jLj U 


Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:24. 
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l aJ cJ Li ji l$J I &l jj* I i AxJli jl o^>j t of^o caQU 

(^jl so^Lj (_ji i*Li iOl^ o5*J aaLs -UL) :aa~«_; I ^yLt I 4 J JLa L> “id aJ cJli jJ 
cJJj cJLS LgJl |*L*j U jli’ jlj ijj J -c _^s ol jai aJ cJli Ai L^Jl |JL»j jlS" jl ^jl 
■ j..fcc J j£ AjU 6 _^ol jx JUj A_i Jjj jJ ^Hl II* jl !llA> jli Oly> cAti 
jlj .*,;L dUi ^Jli AA^. Jl Jix jl* jl :dJi Jj J JUS jtf Jij : r UJI jJ Jli ] 
; v _ lil lili, aJl* Jj Ui .A^J a, ,J& ^*S> Ljli ol^ UUi ou jUT 

Again it says in the margin: 

. Ojl-Sll iJzyxIl (J jjA^ AkiuJ : Jlij X»*J> »l J 

This mas’alah also does not have a parallel passage with Abu al- 
Walld b. Rushd. Only one legal question comparable in content 
together with its discussion is dealt with there, 61 that again corre¬ 
sponds word-for-word with a further example in our manuscript on 
folio 9a and thus does not need to be repeated here. It is also pos¬ 
sible that the ‘Utbiyah did not any longer contain the above mas’alah 
because of the affinity in content of both legal cases. 

The mas’alah on folio 3b, “ wa-su’ila Malik ‘an al-imra’ti al-mula ‘alay- 
ha . . .” etc. is recorded in its full length in the al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil 
also. 62 However, in our manuscript the entire passage is located in 
parentheses—provided with the usual marginal note of Ibn Waddah— 
and ends with the Malik’s legal statement: 

. I 4 JC 0 till <ijJui> Iftix (_£j I j t j*j<j : Jli 

Why Sahnun no longer allowed the entire legal question to be pre¬ 
sented (here: taraha-hu) in the second reading, this time derives from 
the parallel passage in the al-Bayan wa-al-tahsTlf 3 there the passage 
ends with a critical note from Sahnun as follows: 

. Jli US' ilgJlo jiJ CJli" lil iAfJI IgJUAj Laj < lk> II* :jJli 

Here Sahnun’s criticism is not directed against Ibn al-Qasim’s sup¬ 
plement to one of the legal questions answered by Malik, but against 
the opinion of Malik himself. Sahnun ignored this in his second pre¬ 
sentation from the Sama‘, but obviously passed it on in the complete 


Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 6:41-42. 
Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:133-134. 
Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:133-134. 
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riwayah of the work with his own pertinent criticism of the contents 
of the mas’alah. This is documented accordingly then in the line of 
transmission of Sahnun -* al- c Utbi Ibn Lubabah. 

A further mas*alah in the manuscript, folios 8b—9a “wa-su’ila Malik 
c an rajulin kana la-hu sawtun . . .”, can be verified as a parallel passage 
in the ‘Utbiyah commentary. 64 Located in the manuscript is only the 
passage, “wa-ka-anna wajha qawli-hi an yakuna dhalika la-hu . . .” to 
“ghayyabii-hu” , 65 which syntactically and in terms of content is to 
be considered as Ibn al-Qasim’s addition, with the marginal note 
by Ibn Waddah in parentheses. This is because 
the detailed discussion of the legal question begins here through Ibn 
al-Qasim, who was disregarded by Sahnun in the second reading. 

In this passage in the ‘Utbiyah itself the description of a compa¬ 
rable case by Ibn al-Qasim appears with the recognizable purpose 
to more precisely justify his explanation which deviated from Malik’s 
thesis: “ qala Ibn al-Qasim wa-mithlu dhalika ka-mithli al-rajuli yaqiilu 
li-jariyatin anti hurratun in lam abi‘-ki. . .”. 66 The reason for ignoring 
Ibn al-Qasim’s supplement in the halqah of Sahnun—according to 
the marginal note—becomes clear this time at the beginning of the 
comment of Abu al-Walid b. Rushd: “ hadhihi mas’alatun khalafa Ibn 
al-Qasim fi-ha Malikan wa-dhahaba ila anna tafsira qawli-hi ‘ala madhhabi- 
hi ...” etc. 

Abu al-WalTd b. Rushd in his comment emphasizes the conflicting 
legal views between Malik and Ibn al-Qasim in the mas’alah, yet it 
remains above all unclear in terms of the textual history in this case, 
why in our manuscript the entire argument of Ibn al-Qasim is not 
preserved, as it was the case in the commentary on the ‘Utbiyah. In 
the manuscript the section ends with the verb ghayyabii-hu. It is directly 
followed by the mas*alah, which corresponds to the section in the al- 
Bayan wa-al-tahsil: “‘an rajulin halafa bi-talaqi imra’ati-hi wa-ghadabat- 
hu. . ,”. 67 

Therefore, it is advisable to read along with the London manu¬ 
script the appropriate parallel passages of Abu al-Walid—so far as 
verifiable there—and to consider these important variants in terms 
of textual and legal history in a critical edition of the manuscript. 


64 Abu al-WalTd, al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 6:28-29. 

65 Abu al-WalTd, al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 6:29, lines 4-6. 

66 Abu al-WalTd, al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 6:29, 6ff. 

67 Abu al-WalTd, al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil, 6:57-58. 
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The longest section, which is located in parentheses in the man¬ 
uscript, covers 29 lines, thus nearly a whole side at the end of the 
chapter it lid I jiJ (folio 5a). The passage corresponds to the at 

the beginning of the Kitab al-nudhur II of the Mudawwanah of Sahnun 68 
and begins with the words: 

cl) j tL-ll lo jI Jit jl jl jlJ jl jJu j-» : |***li)I jjI Jli 
jl Jit I jl JL>\ jl fj-^-l jl £>\ jl jl' J-t : Jlii . <&l JJ t->jiij J-e t^ 1 

etC. . . . tb e lijJI Vj jpu ^ 4-Jlt tiUi jli t^JuJ 

This relatively long discussion of Ibn al-Qasim in his SanuT is nearly 
literally identical to the section at the beginning of the Kitab al-nudhur 
II in the Mudawwanah of Sahnun. Why the passage is nevertheless 
located in parentheses is explained as follows, this time in the mar¬ 
ginal note: 

. L'j.uJI jjiill tpliS’ J li*j . 5>S)I Jl J jjJjL |J : Jli 

Thus Sahnun adopted the entire section from the Sama c directly into 
his al-Mudawwanah as a kind preface for the second part of the Kitab 
al-nudhur and obviously in the second reading he no longer presented 
it or no longer allowed it to be presented for this reason. This pas¬ 
sage ends in both works 70 with the words: fa-yakunu ma tar aka min 
dhalika haqqan li-Alldh taraka-hu. Subsequently, this note in the Mudaw¬ 
wanah followed by “wa-hadha qawlu Malik ,” 71 which is missing— 
remarkably enough—in the Sama c . But Ibn al-Qasim continues his 
discussion in the manuscript as follows: 

db u ji j5ii Jl ji j>ji Jl js-i °jl jjj > : jj, °jl dJi Jj 

i dUi ^ *--*>jj j-°5ll j^Jj * ULI djo Lk.' 4tit. " « ■ »3 ^Jl Jle-d*^l j-o 

. ,juUij 

With these words the chapter in the manuscript ends. The section’s 
entire length clearly originates from Ibn al-Qasim, who does not even 
quote his teacher Malik in the form of suggestion. He terminates his 
remarks with one Allahu a c lamu, which is also usual after such long 
excursions at the end of a chapter. The recourse to Malik— wa-hadha 


68 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah 3:111-112,17) 

69 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah 3:111: Dj 

70 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah 3:112, line 17. 

71 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah 3:112, line 17. 
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qawlu Malik —with Sahnun seems to be secondary; it is not even 
definite that the text of the Mudawwanah at the above passage orig¬ 
inally ended with these words. In several copies of the work in both 
the Kairouan mosque library and in the Qarawiyin library in Fez 
such additions not rarely appear only as marginal notes, which we 
then encounter in the text itself in later copies. 72 


V 

The text of the Mustakhrajah of the Andalusian al-'Utbl, as far as this 
is verifiable at present in the appropriate masa’il in the al-Bayan wa- 
al-tahsil, coincides almost continuously with the available Sama c of 
Ibn al-Qasim. This is actually not surprising, because the direct pri¬ 
mary source of al- c Utbi is, among others, this collection of Ibn al- 
Qasim in the riwayah of Sahnun. 

Contrary to expectation, the comparison of chapters with related 
content of the Mudawwanah of Sahnun with the Sama c work of Ibn 
al-Qasim does not confirm textual homogeneity between these two 
works. This means that comparable questions of Ibn al-Qasim from 
Malik in the Sama c work in question on the one hand and in the 
next phase of transmission between Sahnun and Ibn al-Qasim (after 
Malik) in the Mudawwanah on the other hand (thus in the same cir¬ 
cle), were obviously formulated and answered differently. A sub¬ 
stantial number of masa’il are not presented in the Mudawwanah. In 
other words, a textual relationship between Ibn al-Qasim’s Sama c and 
Sahnun’s Mudawwanah does not exist. Only a few common features 
in content allow us to assume that comparable masa’il were discussed 
between Ibn al-Qasim and Sahnun. 

Nevertheless, the collation of witnesses from old texts with evi¬ 
dence in the subsequent literature brings us closer to the under¬ 
standing the sources and the discussions of the legal questions behind 


72 Similar notes are found in the printed version of the Mudawwana at the end 
of the passages attributed to Ibn Wahb, that Sahnun took from his al-Muwattd and 
Jamf: al-athar [variant: wa-hadhThi al-athar] li-Ibn Wahb; or also shortened to li-Ibn 
Wahb. In several manuscripts of the Mudawwanah, already used in part in the lec¬ 
tures from al-Qabisi, these notes are found as marginal notes. The difference with 
the above passage in the Samd‘ is that these passages in the Mudawwanah can be 
demonstrated to go back to Ibn Wahb. 
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them in their historical development—assuming that material related 
in content is present. According to my observation, in the entire 
manuscript there is only one legal question to be found whose tex¬ 
tual discussion can be historically reconstructed from Malik b. Anas 
continuously to the period of the development of the Samd‘ of Ibn 
al-Qasim and—in the same milieu between Ibn al-Qasim and 
Sahnun—in the Mudawwanah. 

At the beginning of the sub-chapter “ nadhr nahri al-walad wa- 
ghayn-hi' (folios 6b-7 a) it is reported: 

: Jli i l»jjj jS >w jl OjjJ ^ i>d . . . CA’ 

Aj yp I ij£ Ale ^jliJuj : J Is . US" jj&J j I Ij : J Us . lib i jj : J Us * 

3U Lj jSti ^ j|j Ij! is/b 73 l/-Ws ‘O Oiljt CJlS" jl : JU Ajl 

jl ^jli ^Uuj aJU c~a—> lilj . »..i CtT ^J] i_o-l jjkj 51 j 5jliS" 


The question about the hadlth Ibn ‘Abbas, which is recorded in the 
Muwattd’ with the isnad Yahya b. SaTd—Muhammad b. al-Qasim, 74 
stands next to Ibn al-Qasim’s riwayah to Malik himself. Subsequently, 
Ibn al-Qasim presents a modified view of Malik, according to whom— 
under the described circumstances and by mentioning the maqdm 
Ibrahim in Mecca as a place of sacrifice 75 — kaffarat al-yamin should be 
substituted with a sacrificial animal ( hady ). However, both are void, 
according to Malik’s further argument, if during the original swear¬ 
ing of the oath no niyah was present. Ibn al-Qasim is supposed have 
learned of this second reason, not directly from Malik, but rather 
from a closer unnamed but reliable source: “wa-balagham ‘an-hu [that 
is, Malik] mimman athiqu bi-hi. . .”. Ibn al-Qasim then gives priority 
to this second statement of Malik also: “ wa-huwa ahabbu ilay-ya mimma 
sami‘tu.” 

The discussion of the legal question between Ibn al-Qasim and 
Sahnun was surely triggered by the passage in the Muwattd’, as can 


73 The manuscript records here a **.j (for iti-uftl). 

74 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwattc? [recension of Yahya b. Yahya], 2:476, no. 7; Malik b. 
Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Abu Mus'ab], 2: no. 2215; compare as variants 
‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannqf, 8: no. 15903 with the isnad Ibn Jurayj—Yahya b. 
Sa‘id—al-Qasim b. Muhammad—Ibn ‘Abbas. 

75 For the meaning of the place, see Muranyi, ‘“Man halafa ‘ala minban dthiman . . .’ 
Bemerkungen zu einem friihen Traditionsgut,” Die Welt des Orients 18 (1987): 109-111. 
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be inferred from the chronologically later source, the Mudawwanah. 16 
There the knowledge of the hadith Ibn ‘Abbas clearly appears. The 
episode between the woman carrying out an oath and Ibn 'Abbas 
(i hadith Ibn ‘Abbas) with its legal directive stands now in the center 
of further legal discussions: for Malik’s position in the Manuscript 
JJ: ji is demonstratively emphasized by Sahnun: “inm ara an 
akhudha fi-hi bi-hadlth Ibn ‘Abbas wa-la ukhalifa-hu .” 

Thus the material in the Muwatta' requires a more exact clarification 
in terms of content, than that which occurs in the Mudawwanah in 
a detailed discussion between Ibn al-Qasim and Sahnun. 77 As for 
the second, modified legal opinion of Malik— kaffarah and sacrificial 
animal only with an expressly present niyah when taking the oath— 
Ibn al-Qasim comments on it in Sahnun’s Mudawwanah as follows: 
“ wa-dhalika ahabbu ilay-ya min alladhl sami‘tu and min-hu.” Since this 
mas’alah in the Mudawwanah is merely introduced with the otherwise 
usual “ thumma su’ila Malik ba‘da dhalika ,” the formulation of this pas¬ 
sage is not completely understandable. It is more clearly formulated 
in the Sama ‘: “ wa-balaghanl ‘an-hu mimman athiqu bi-hi .” When com¬ 
pared with each other, the two passages show that the relatively con¬ 
troversial discussion of this mas’alah was triggered by two different 
positions of Malik, which were discussed first in the Sama‘ of Ibn al- 
Qasim and then in the Mudawwanah. 

The doubtlessly controversial position of Malik 78 above—instead 
of child sacrifice, an animal sacrifice at the maqam Ibrahim —again 
finds expression in the manuscript in the description of a swearing 
of an oath comparable in content: 


76 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah, 3:99. 

77 For the controversial discussion of the permissibility of kaffarah or hady, see Ibn 
c Abd al-Barr, al-Istidhkar, 15:53-58; al-Bayhaqt, Malrifat al-sunan wa-al-athar, edited 
by Sayyid KusrawT Hasan (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1991), 7:334ff.; al- 
Bayhaqt, al-Sunan al-kubrd (Haydarabad: Matba'at majlis da’irat al-ma‘arif al-nizamryah, 
1344-1356 A.H. [1925-1937]) 10:73; ai-Tabaranl, al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, edited by 
Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majld al-SilafT (Cairo, 1400/1980-1405/1985), 11:353-354. For the 
Malikiyah, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, followed the opinion transmitted from Masruq and 
rejected in silentio the doctrine of Malik: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istidhkar, 15: no. 20968- 
9. Abu Mus'ab categorically rejected kaffarah in this case: see Abu Mus'ab, al- 
Mukhtasar (Ms. Qarawiyin 874), 162. 

78 See the examples above. The swearing of an oath in this form is viewed as 
ma'siyah and consequently as reprehensible. Therefore, it requires neither the kaffarah 
nor a replacement offer. Nevertheless, the issue of the hadith Ibn ‘Abbas in the 
Muwatta’ was not settled, probably because of the legendary intended sacrifice of 
al-Muttalib! 
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Folio 5 a: 

t I4JI <U Col*i? jLiij* 5M ^liLo JJL£ Ul ol ja\ t y£- JjU^j 

5Li :JU .5Li ILju L^JLj :jJ iHJjj jl ^j\ :Jli ullLw c*>Li>l 

• ^ Q- *J[ ^ 

The mas?alah has a parallel neither in ‘Utbiyah nor in the Mudawwanah; 
however the trend in the solution of such—probably constructed— 
legal cases is clear: an animal sacrifice is to be furnished even in 
such exceptional cases. With Malik, both legal questions basically 
take into account the substitution of an animal sacrifice; this was 
obviously also reason enough to criticize his position—even in its 
modified form—from a religious ethical view. However, the discus¬ 
sion in the circle of his students in its full breadth becomes com¬ 
prehensible only by the chronological layering of the relevant legal 
sources— al-Muwatta > , the Samd c of Ibn al-Qasim, and al-Mudawwanah 
of Sahnun. The fact that the swearing of the oath was considered 
legally invalid justifies the prophetical directive “maw nadhara an yutfa 
Allaha fa-l-yutf-hu wa-man nadhara anydsiya Allaha fa-laydsi-hif which 
the Muwatta’ also records 79 but is not brought into play by Malik in 
the discussion above. 

Ibn al-Qasim likewise comments on and criticizes a further opinion 
of Malik in the first mas?alah in the chapter isabat al-rajul al-jariyata 
fl-ha yamlnun 80 with knowledge of the traditional material transmit¬ 
ted in the Muwatta\ without referring to it expressis verbis. Here also, 
his amendment to Malik’s teachings is contained in parentheses, 


79 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Yahya b. Yahya], 2:476, no 8; Malik 
b. Anas, al-Muwatta' [recension of Abu Mus'ab], 2: no. 2216; Malik b. Anas, al- 
Muwatta’ [recension of al-Hadatham] edited by ‘Abd al-Majid Turki (Beirut: Dar 
al-gharb al-islami, 1994), No. 269; al-Jawharl, Musnad al-Muwatta’, edited by Lutfl 
b. Muhammad al-Saghlr and Taha b. ‘All Busarlh (Beirut: Dar al-gharb al-islami, 
1997), no. 449 [in the riwayah al-Qa c nabI]; Isma'il b. Ishaq al-Qadi, Musnad Malik 
b. Anas, Ms. Kairouan folio 13b [in the riwayah of Abu Mus'ab]. See also Abu 
Dawud, Hunan Abi Dawild, edited by Muhammad Muhiy al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamld 
(Beirut: Dar ihya 5 al-turath al-‘arabry, n.d.), 3: 110 . 3289 [in the riwayah of al-Qa'nabt]; 
al-Tirmidhl, Sunan al-Tirmidhi, edited by Ibrahim ‘Atwah ‘Awad (Cairo: Matba'at 
Mustala al-Babl al-Halabi, 1962), 4: no. 1526 [in the riyawah of Qutaybah b. Sa'id], 
to name only some transmitted variants from Malik. The dictum appears to be old 
and was likely the generally acknowledged norm already during the governorship 
of Marwan b. al-Hakam in Medina. See al-Tabari, Tarikh al-rusul wa-al-maluk, edited 
by M.J. de Goeje (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1964-65), 1:1073-1074, with the clear trend 
to act thusly with one who actually commits such a reprehensible oath swearing of 
kaffara, and to strengthen this as the valid Umayyad legal practice in the future. 

80 Folios 10b- 11a. 
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which Sahnun no longer included during the second reading ( taraha- 
hu Sahnun): 

liJJjJ u r is jli" jl : Jli i t Jj L ni . J ‘yi Jic aJ ajjI» Aj^ju oil» Jyj J iiULo Jli 

JJI J^ub J> LiSL °jl Jj\ Jli 3U dUJJ |J °d\j * Jli 3l>1 

. aJulaJ aJlc i_a1> 

Subsequently, the comment of Ibn al-Qasim follows in parentheses: 
CALi jl AjjI» SfJ AjjI> Ikj iioJL> J ^j! L-i ali i>° ‘J Lil : Jli ] 

‘ i.. a . Ld l yJjj Aj'l y A Jy-A J ^jJl J l**i *iUi Jli : IgJAftj jlj ijju 
Ijj Aijjj jwJI J^JI Jl£ Ja*-JI J?yL £j jl Lots i J?_JI A-i ^jJI •hjAiJI l-Lji 
Lii_J si* eiij _Jj . J?JiJI lift jio J JJ6 * JX Jliti* 6 ^ J 

■ [31>I kiUij lij Iftlkj jl ^jli ^;.k" ■ ■ ■ _; V l£ laftj Aj'^JLcj &jJj j»l 

Ibn al-Qasim clearly develops his argument according to the Vorlage 
of the Muwatta J and differentiates between the individual legal cases; 
the reference to hadith Ibn c Umar (or the contract between Ibn Mas'ud 
and his wife Zaynab al-Thaqafiyah cited by Malik), which was surely 
well-known at that time, is sufficient here. Ibn al-Qasim also transmits 
both segments in his recension of the Muwatta’ of Malik—however 
in a chapter ( al- c ayb fi al-raqiq) different than the remaining well- 
known recensions. 81 

In summary, it can be stated that the Mustakhrajah is currently our 
only source in the subsequent literature— mind you, in the com¬ 
mentary of Abu al-Walid b. Rushd 82 —for which it is possible to 
reconstruct the content of Ibn al-Qasim’s Samal —with some sub¬ 
stantial reservations. The masa’il in the Mudawwanah, though related 
in style and structure, differ from our manuscript as the following 
textual comparisons illustrate. 


81 In a Kairouan fragment on parchment, which preserves a section of the Kitab 
al-buyu\ p. 5. The manuscript was made in Muharram 371/July 981 and collated 
with the copy of‘Isa b. Miskin (d. 295/907) of Kairouan; compare Muranyi, Beitrage, 
130-132. See also Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Yahya b. Yahya], 2:616, 
no. 6.; Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of Abu Mus'ab], 2: no. 2492; Malik 
b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of al-Hadathani], no. 221; Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta' 
[recension of al-Shaybanl], edited by ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd al-Latif (Cairo: al-Majlis 
al-a‘la li-al-shu’un al-islamiyah, 1967), no. 791; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istidhkar, 19:67ff. 

82 Naturally, to this can be added the Kairouan manuscript fragments of the 
‘Utbiyah in the arrangement of Ibn Abr Zayd al-Qayrawam (see above, page 343). 
The Ms. Escorial 612 preserves four sides from the ‘ Utbiyah , whose riwayah cannot 
be determined. Four additional pages belong to Sahnun’s al-Mudawwanah (Kitab al- 
hajj). The information in Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 1:472 is to be 
appropriately revised. 
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Folio 4a: 83 

jl ^j-i ^j u^. <y l-A* Lj 0-*^ J^-S 

fj 85 ^ 0-° -r "^ “- “ l ^ ^ 84 Oj^i jl ^>jl : jb cUi -Uj 

. r cj r u 

The comparable legal question in the Mudawwanak 86 contains, how¬ 
ever, no regulation for the case in which the oath-taking person has 
to fast for ten days, if he cannot find an animal sacrifice: 

Ljb \j>'j I *JLt cLXj Lo r ^JI ji ju J\ jl JL—.Sri ySj ^l£o J Joy jUj o? J 

■ ^ Q* ji 

Foho 4b (the textual variants by Abu al-Walid b. Rushd are quoted 
as footnotes): 87 

yA jJb j\ <i_ijjlSLA I J I Jl fl .11 £ jl ' Ja^JLa .Jl C— jl LjJ-oJL Lo Lw^ 7 jjj ^e_C JjL*JJ 
J>L jl 92 iiiJuJI jl 91 l ^jL«JI C—j JLo llol—> jjj y, :Jli ! 90 J—Ls Ay jljJJI 

Loj jljjJI jLo lAJi yS. ( _yi jJb jj_oj . d—Lc. (iilj (_£jl 4_J j»l ; W l l>y 93 yyi\ 

■ ^Aj^oy-, oUi ji i#jl ^ ^ 

Whether it is a matter of emendations by Abu al-Walid b. Rushd 
in the comparison with the Mustakhrajah or of variants in the legal 
statement, I am not able to answer through the comparison with 
the legal questions with similar content in the Mudawwanah. Why in 
the text of the manuscript just Mecca remains unmentioned, and 
why in the text of the al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil Jerusalem is missing instead 
in the enumeration of places worth visiting, cannot be fathomed at 
present in detail nor according to legally relevant criteria. 


83 Equals Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:404 from the Mustakhrajah, from 
the Sama‘ of Ibn al-Qasim in the riwayah of Sahnun. 

84 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:404: 4 ^ ‘js=K jl • 

85 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 3:404: jU . 

86 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah, 3:78, 2-3. 

87 Equals Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil, 2:305 from the Mustakhrajah, from 
the Sama‘ of Ibn al-Qasim in the riwayah of Sahnun). 

88 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil: iiLLu Ss . 

89 Omitted in Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil. 

90 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil\ jLui aa U, . 

91 Omitted in Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil. 

92 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsih . 

93 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsih y j . 

94 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil: yW J ^ 

95 Abu al-Walid, al-Bayan wa-al-tahsil: y jUI jtstc . 
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In the Mudawwanah the starting place is also different at the begin¬ 
ning of the mad’alah related in content; the holy cities are this time 
not the places where the oath is redeemed, but where oath is sworn. 
Accordingly, the legal directive at the end mas’alah also shifts in 
content: 

al-Mudawwanah : 96 

i»jl l _ s Ji i^-UuJI C«-u Jjtl j-aj jil j^i jl jil j^> JU 

Li" l$j jf j ji\j jl A-Juii 1 LjAtSLAI j\ jSl S.„« j 

J_«JI yo jlS jjj A^jlj jl ijj I . .^lUjAil I J] 4--S Jiuj yo J5”J : JLs .jjj 

. 4L0 jf 

Thus, in this case it is obvious that it derives from two legal ques¬ 
tions originally independent of each other, which exhibit only some 
common stylistic characteristics, but not regarded as variants of one 
and the same mad’alah. 

Generally, it appears that the discussion of the overwhelming 
majority of the legal questions in the Sama c of Ibn al-Qasim takes 
place in substantially more detail than in Sahnun’s al-Mudawwanah. 
This is so even if one takes into account the different principle of 
arrangement of the masa’il with Sahnun and assumes that certain 
legal questions were dealt with in different chapters of the Mudawwanah. 
Altogether, the London manuscript impresses one with its depth of 
content and variety of the masa’il, which are not seen in the com¬ 
parable sections of the Mudawwanah. 

In the chapter man nadhara jiwara ayyamin / nadhru mashy ila masjidi 
al-nabiyi aw bayti al-maqdis questions with a related legal theme are 
discussed in fourteen lines, which in this form are verifiable neither 
in Sahnun’s al-Mudawwanah nor in the ‘Utbiyah —in accordance with 
Abu al-Walid’s al-Bayan wa-al-tahstl. 

Folio 6a: 

ojj :JU .olSGlAI iL ’ULi olSGlVI iljl jtf jl °jr* JU 

^ Jlij . * Li jl aIaI AJS jli ^jAl jl y> sljl 

jt 4jli CwU L -JL*a jjj ^aj : Jli 


96 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah 3:86-87. 

97 Manuscript: , obviously an ‘alif is missing before the ■>> . 
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jju ^ LoLs i 4 jaS. j! J A-*SJ| JJ *^J ^Mil 11 jJj Vj i L 4 J J.^.,9 L-^-j'L |_J^> 

'■Jrt ,^1 j.lji -1 jJ. J JLaj jl <1—1; Jt J*>j 

Vi *JL Jl V ^ ; Lf IS! aJI 3*’cL> J-U aJli ^Ji-Jl 

4_C 1 .. ft f ' ^3 <t-_3 Jl_> J I JU>—.JI iiU 3 jj^j j I *i! I : JJ Lo J1-3 i Jl> I—a J >b* JI 

<LuJ-JI j! jj-aJLJI C— (J— 1 d>l—Jl I Jj ^ * t « « II Jx : Jli j^ ^3 JLij 

jl SI 0- :cUL Jb" • JJ Vl V:JLs <4^Jj jljl Jlo ad* Lj 

Jj <did < Ji Yj ,aj Jl^- 3 llrij 4Ljt II aj mil jljl jtf jj ^ill cl Jl 
. [<lJLc < Ji YU <11 Cl Vl <1 4 YCJI ij ,J “jl : r ll J Jb ] -cUi 


About this on the margin: 

• "»>Sfl J a»>j JjVl J j_p— <c^d :JUj lu aly 

Sahnun presents these legal questions in a substantially simphfied 
form in the Mudawwanah. 100 


VI 

For legal masa’il , the normal formulation of the question is “wa-si/ila' 
or “su’ila Malik c an ”. This is interrupted on folio 10b, lines 5 to 17 
(that is, to end of the chapter), and newly formulated as “wa-su’ila 
Ibn al-Qasim ‘an qawli Mdli/c’\ This would actually be nothing excep¬ 
tional, if indeed Malik’s legal teaching followed after the legal ques¬ 
tion. However, this is not the case here; the answer is always given 
by Ibn al-Qasim himself—without any reference to Malik. 


98 Manuscript: after JJJi incorrectly: but crossed through by the copyist. 

99 For the hadith “la tu‘malu al-matlyu . . see Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recen¬ 
sion of Yahya b. Yahya], 1:108-109; Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta [recension of Abu 
Mus'ab], 1: no. 463; Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’ [recension of al-Hadathanl], no. 
145; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istidhkar, 5: no 6005-6; Ibn Hibban, SahTh, 7: no. 2772; 
Ibn Qani c , Mu‘jam al-sahabah, edited by Khalil Ibrahim Qutalay and Hamdl al- 
Damardash Muhammad (Mecca/Riyadh: Maktabat Nizar Mustafa al-Baz, 1998), 
2:792, no 172; al-Humaydl, Musnad, 2: no. 944; and Wensinck, Concordance, 6:242. 

100 Sahnun, al-Mudawwanah, 3:86. 
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^Ls>Li jjL; Vi ajI j-ol <-i-L>u J>yi ^ lillLo JjS ^Lill ^1 
<J dJlo J> tiUJu ll'U OjSL > , JlLVl ^ ^ ^J\ dUi j>hL\s j<*\ J\ 

^1 Jli . Ujl: (Jj 5jU^I jiUy ajuL, VI iljl Ljlj . ^ ^ L«j| " 4j U)fl 

. ^ £L SjU-^l 'jV LjI> V] .Lj aJ cJlS'o] .AiJ J\ tills : r liJI 

..CL. VI ajI^i JXL oi*u jLpi liJJLi J>- ^ r uji ,>.1 jil, 

t><l JUi • Ljj aLIju JJi jjSC .JlLcVl J^c ^ tj > lj_J aLc ^)j ^L>li 
VI iljl Ljl ;LJ aJ cjLT °o]j 'jV aJ oUa ^1 %i Lj a! ^ ^ “jl ^UJI 

. Cl ^jl 16 . aa-a Vj AiL-. 

|J (j|j jjb i*4>j O^1 ^Jl <Lo*^£. uti?u J^^JI ^ Jjtluj 

• u^I^JI ^ .ljl 16 JilVl ^^JJIj AiiVl LIj . AjJii-j Ajj>j ^ Aij-i lal frf Ailj dUa 

aj! aJ a! °jl Vl liJl> jlSD aiL> Ajj^iaa ^1 ^a ajj-aij *^l aJI ^JJia 

• Jj* ilj' 

The entire passage stands together with a preceding commentary of 
Malik’s teachings by Ibn al-Qasim that begins on folio 10a in paren¬ 
theses. The entire section related there contains the now familiar 
marginal note: 

. 5>Vl aL>JI ^ aLaJ : Jlij jU- 7j 

Only in first mas’alah are Malik’s teachings (“ al-ijaratu bay c un min al- 
buyu 5”) directly referred to, and then only in form of the formula¬ 
tion of the question. However, the discussion of the legal question, 
with which Malik’s teaching addressed here conforms, comes directly 
from Ibn al-Qasim. In addition, in the two other legal questions the 
answers clearly come again from Ibn al-Qasim—“ qala Ibn al-Qasim ”— 
as his own legal opinions, without resort to possible statements by 
Malik concerning the questions. When reading these passages, one 
gets the impression that the legal questions in some cases were dis¬ 
cussed with the knowledge of Malik’s teachings in the lectures of Ibn 
al-Qasim and that they were absorbed afterwards as his teachings 
in the Samal. Thus, the discussion of the masa’il takes place in the 
manuscript on two levels. On the one hand, Ibn al-Qasim reports 
Malik’s teachings directly by the usual introduction: “ qala Malik,” 
“ wa-salaltu Malikan ,” or “ su’ila Malik.” On the other hand, someone 
poses the questions to Ibn al-Qasim through “su'ila Ibn al-Qasim ‘an 
qawli Malikin,” whereupon Ibn al-Qasim’s own legal instructions fol- 
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low, which are not necessarily attributed to Malik as the last author¬ 
ity of mas’alah or as its originator. 

On folio 16b of the manuscript, the same phenomenon is to be 
observed again; six sequential masa’il are introduced with “wa-su’ila 
Ibn al-Qasim c an qawli Malikin ”. Once again the answer comes from 
Ibn al-Qasim as his legal instruction. Only in the last mas’alah, whose 
structure consists of three partial questions, does Ibn al-Qasim refer 
somewhat vaguely and only indirectly to Malik’s teachings: 

J—c jjQj VI ajQI jVLkj *_iL>u Ju*jJI cUL> Jji ( j_c 
cJLf jl ulS 5 <cl)i i Js jl liU »ly i jIjJI Qlj »a1-< is .Li 

j] Cbti- Jd> i»jum is Li jVti -Lut jJSv t-ib- j| ‘-C*II Ju*« jIjJ jIjJI 
. jVti 4* JlS li] tile cJc J} Vti clu jLJI i\J :£> pJ o| : r Ull Crtl Jb 
L*4* jfjdl |J lib <0^-9 > X, jb iji-jt V JU ^ ^ Lclj 

.Jtl UJ cUL. J> dJiS'j ‘*4*; ,*J lil cUuSo i LfcL jl s jjJ oLs 

VII 

As previously mentioned, in the Kairouan mosque library there is 
only one example from the Samal of the Ibn al-Qasim—a title page 
and final sheet recto and verso. The remainder of the book has so 
far not been found. Folio 1 recto preserves the title of the work with 
the riwayah in addition to the tamalluk- note: 

jj jh JuC £li>j)lj £l£JI vplsS" 

dUU 

Cti u"* tX* 

The name of the owner, who is also the copyist of the manuscript, 
was nearly erased by unknown handwriting so that it was almost 
indiscernible—which is not a rare phenomenon in Kairouan manu¬ 
scripts. Merely a jiM & , is decipherable. He is Abu al-'Arab al- 

Tamlml (d. 333/945), 101 who had made the parchment book for 
himself. 102 


101 Muranyi, Beitrage, 196-205. 

102 Other pieces of work from his library exist in the Mosque Library. See 
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The booklet begins with the Kitdb al-nikah, on folio 1 verso with 
the bab- title: ^lS3l iXu. *Uji; altogether 33 hnes are preserved, the last 
twelve of which have become illegible due to moisture damage. On 
the final page two chapter headings from the Kitdb al-rida c are pre¬ 
served: k_)Vl JJ j* isLi^l; only in this chapter is a parallel passage 

verifiable in the al-Baydn wa-al-tahstl. 103 The last chapter heading of 
the work is ^ ‘till SsLfi. 

At the colophon, entered by Abu al-'Arab al-al-Tamirm, stands 
the following collation note: 

• Ljd cy *4^ ‘ ^ -4-Hj 0*0-4^ od 
An entry from an unknown hand stands beneath it, which allows us 
to infer the Kairouan riwayah. of the work: 

(sic) jL-L. & J*- ja j4&JI yUS' 

■ t 1 

The persons enumerated here are well-known as pupils of Sahnun; 
however, the first name was obviously written incorrecdy, because 
there is a Sahl b. c Abd Allah b. Sahl al-Qibriyam, with the kunyah 
Abu Zayd (209/824-282/895), 104 and a Ahmad b. (Dawud) b. AbT 
Sulayman (206/821-291/903), 105 who to all appearances also trans¬ 
mitted the London manuscript. 106 Thus, the entry is probably miss¬ 
ing only a waw between “Sahl” and “Ibn Abi Sulayman.” 

The Vorlage of the Abu al-'Arab was the copy of a certain Ibn 
‘Abdus, whom I elsewhere erroneously identified as the noteworthy 
scholar Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. 'Abdus (202/817-260/874) 107 of 
Kairouan, the author of the Majmu c ah. m However, on the grounds 
of time the aforementioned collation note’s implication of direct con¬ 
tact and a possible teacher-pupil-relationship between Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim b. 'Abdus and Abu al-'Arab cannot be confirmed. The 


Muranyi, “Qairawaner MiszeUaneen I,” ^eitschrift der Deutschm Morgenlandischen Gesellsdwft 
136 (186): 512ff. 

103 Abu al-Walid, al-Baydn wa-al-tahsil 5:148. 

104 Muranyi, Beitrdge, 78-80. 

105 Muranyi, Beitrdge, 117-119. 

106 See above, page 000. For c Isa b. Misktn (214/829-295/907), see Muranyi, 
Beitrdge, 129—137; forjabalah b. Hammud (d. 299/911), see Muranyi, Beitrdge, 149— 
151. 

107 Muranyi, Beitrdge, 65—66. 

108 Muranyi, Beitrdge, 54. 
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former died in 260/874, thus seventy-three years before Abu al- 
‘ Arab’s death in the batde against the B. ‘Ubayd near al-Wadi al- 
malih between Susa and al-Mahdlyah in the year 333/944. However, 
Abu al-'Arab had an older contemporary, with whom he studied in 
the halqah of Yahya b. ‘Umar and who had a similar name: he is 
called ‘Umar b. Yusuf b. ‘Abdus b. ‘Isa. 109 He lived in Kairouan 
and Susa, where he died in 290/903. Abu al-‘Arab himself praised 
him, emphasizing that he possessed carefully produced writings ( kana 
salihan thiqatan thabatan dabitan li-kutubi-hi) and that he was his teacher: 
wa-sami'tu and min hu. no 

Later certificates of audition and qira’ah notes, entered by an 
unknown hand on the edge of the final page, are dated 328/939-940 
and 361/971—972. The persons, whose names are only partially leg¬ 
ible, cannot be identified. The latest entry in the year 361/971 took 
place in the circle of a certain Abu al-‘Abbas; in that time the scholar 
‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Ibyam of Kairouan, who died 
around 361/971, is referred to with this kunyah several times in the 
isnads of works transmitted in the scholarly circles of the city. 111 The 
information in the colophon of the Kairouan fragment matches 
the data present in the London manuscript well; both works from 
Ibn al-Qasim’s writings were taught continuously from Sahnun to 
the late fourth/tenth century in the city. Copies of them were pro¬ 
duced from older Vorlagen from the middle of the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury (i.e., Ibn ‘Abdus ->■ Abu al-‘Arab) and the early fourth/tenth 
century (i.e., copy of Ziyad b. Yunus al-Sudn). 

The degree of circulation of Ibn al-Qasim’s Sama c was consider¬ 
able in the subsequent generations after Sahnun, and its study in 
Kairouan took place parallel to that of the Mudawwanah of Sahnun, 
in which most of the legal questions addressed by Ibn al-Qasim were 
not discussed. Aware of older writings—which he otherwise trans¬ 
mitted in his hometown—Sahnun had already made a certain selec¬ 
tion of masa’il in the individual chapters of fiqh. The first selection 


109 In Ibn al-Faradi, Ttfrikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, no. 943 probably incorrectly: TJmar 
b. Yusuf b. ‘Amrus. Likewise in al-Dabbi, Bughyah, no. 1173. In al-Qadi ‘Iyad, Tartib 
al-madarik, 5:125 and in contrast, ‘Abdus, in the partial edition from, al-Q_adr ‘Iyad, 
Biographies Aghlabides: extraites des Madarik du Cadi Iyad, edited by M. Talbi (Tunis: 
University of Tunis, 1968): 398. 

110 al-Qadi ‘Iyad, Biographies Aghlabides, 398. 

111 Muranyi, Beitriige, 228-230, 289, and 408. 
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possibly occurred during the reading of Ibn al-Qasim’s writings after 
his return to Kairouan. During the composition of his al-kutub al- 
mudawwanah, he obviously made a further selection from those he 
knew and from his collected legal questions. He oriented himself— 
even if only in very limited way—both toward Syrian legal ideas 
and to hadith material, which he found particularly in the writings 
of the Egyptian Ibn Wahb. 

In order to be able to identify the origins of the legal literature 
more precisely, the basic research ( Grundlagenforschung ) continues to be 
dependent on the collection of these available manuscript materials 
and on the determination of history of their transmission. It is hardly 
surprising that sufficiently well-known biographical reports about the 
activities of earlier fiqh. authorities are confirmed bibliographically by 
the appropriate studies of manuscripts. 112 


112 Den vorliegenden Beitrag hat Prof. H. Berg, der Herausgeber dieser Anthologie, 
ins Englische iibertragen. Sowohl fur seine Ubersetzung als auch fur seine zahlrei- 
chen Anregungen habe ich auch an dieser Stelle sehr herzlich zu danken. 
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